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{No. 1] 
ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, January 25, 1956. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman of the 
committee) presiding. 

The CuHarrMAN. The committee will come to order. 

Members of the committee, I congratulate each of you upon your 
election, both to the Congress and to this committee. Since the com- 
mittee was organized in January of 1947, it has continued to grow in 
size, importance, and responsibility. Our membership for the 84th 
Congress has been increased to 37, exclusive of the Delegates from 
Hawaii and Alaska, and the Resident Commissioner of Puerto Rico. 

We now have 20 members representing the majority, and 17 repre- 
senting the minority, and I think it appropriate at this time that the 
32 members who have been reelected to the committee have an oppor- 
tunity to meet the 5 new members who have been elected to the com- 
mittee for the first time. 

The new members elected to the majority are Hon. Lester Holtz- 
man, of new York. 

Is Mr. Holtzman here? We welcome you on the committee. 

The Honorable Robert H. Mollohan, of West Virginia. [Applause.] 

The Honorable Richard EK. Lankford, of Maryland. [Applause.] 

The Honorable George Huddleston, Jr., of Alabama. [{Applause.] 

One new member has been elected to the minority, the Honorable 


“Krank C. Osmers, Jr., of New Jersey. [Applause.] 


Members of the committee, [ am sure I need not stress the import- 
ance of the responsibilities which rest on this committee. In fiscal 
1956, 65 cents out of every tax dollar will be devoted, directly or 
indirectly, to military expenditures. While ali of the expenditures 
within that program will not result from authorizations emanating 
from this committee, a very large portion will be the subject of 
active committee consideration in the months ahead. 

The international situation which confronts this Nation today, 
and the very nature of this committee’s jurisdiction, places a very 
heavy and serious responsibility on every member of the committee. 
There must be no hesitancy on the part of the members of this com- 
mittee in meeting that responsibility. 

On this committee there is no room for narrow or partisan considera- 
tions. Our sole objective is the maintenance of the highest possible 
level of national defense, consistent with national solvency and, for 
my part, I will not knowingly slight the clear requirements of our 
defense, just for the sake of economy. 

The committee has ahead of it a very heavy legislative program. 
The Selective Service Act and the Dependents Assistance Act both 
expire on June 30, 1955. I propose that the full committee consider, 
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as its first legislative responsibility, the extension of both of these 
acts in a single legislative proposal. 

The Department of Defense has today sent in these two bills, and 
I will introduce them today and hope that we can commence hearings 
on it next Monday morning. 

Next, Subcommittee No. 1, under the chairmanship of the 
distinguished gentleman from Louisiana, Mr. Brooks, and Sub- 
committee No. 2, under the chairmanship of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas, Mr. Kilday, and Supcommittee No. 3, under the 
chairmanship of the distinguished gentleman from North Carolina, 
will have many important and responsible bills for prompt considera- 
tion. 

I have referred and asked Mr. Brooks to introduce the bill relating 
to the new reserve program. Mr. Kilday has been given and has 
introduced the bill with reference to increased pay. 

There will be referred many important bills as they come before 
the committee to Subcommittee No. 3 for Mr. Durham’s consideration. 

As rapidly as time will permit, the committee and its various sub- 
committees will consider legislation concerning medical care for mil- 
itary dependents, a military construction bill, a military housing bill, 
a shipbuilding bill, additional construction for the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, and a great many other bills which are 
of major importance to the national defense. 

It is quite obvious that we are going to be extremely busy, and it 
will require the best efforts of all of us to consider all of these matters 
in a timely and intelligent manner. It is normal procedure, at the 
beginning of each new Congress, for the committee to be briefed on 
the overall military situation by appropriate representatives of the 
Department of Defense. In view of the present international situa- 
tion, such a briefing is particularly pertinent at this time. 

In keeping with our practice, I have arranged to have the Secretary 
of Defense, Mr. Wilson, and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Admiral Radford, appear before the committee tomorrow in 
open session, for the purpose of briefing the committee. It may be 
that security considerations will require some of the testimony to be 
taken in executive session. But it will be my policy to have as much 
of the testimony as possible, on this occasion and others, in open 
session. 

We must not forget that the people of this Nation are paying the 
bill. This is their country. We must inform them, to the maximum 
extent consistent with national security, of the status of their 
Government. 

Following the meeting with the Secretary of Defense and Admiral 
Radford on Wednesday, we will hold executive sessions on Thursday 
and Friday with the service secretaries, each of whom will be accom- 
panied by the military chief of that particular service. These sessions 
must be executive since they will involve, to a very large extent, 
matters of the highest security classification. 

Now, members of the committee, in this regard I want to say a word 
of caution which I hope every member will keep. I refer to classified 
information. I hope no member at any time will impeach his own 
integrity and endanger the security of the Nation by improperly 
revealing classified information which is received in executive sessions 
of the committee or any of its subcommittees. 
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I realize that the members, from time to time, feel that certain 
security classifications have little logic to support them. This is 
particularly true when they receive classified information in executive 
sessions, and then see the same information, either before or after the 
hearing, published in the local newspapers or some magazine. But 
I want to point out that it is not the responsibility of the members 
of this committee either to classify or declassify military information. 
For my part, I will accept whatever classification the Defense Depart- 
ment or its agencies places upon any information given to the com- 
mittee, without question. And that should be, in my judgment, the 
policy which should govern all members of this committee. 

Along with the honor of being chairman of this committee, and it 
is a great honor, there is a corresponding responsibility. As I face 
that responsibility, I am reminded of the record which this committee 
made in the 83d Congress, under the outstanding leadership of my 
friend and colleague, the distinguished gentleman from Missouri, Mr. 
Short. [Applause.] 

The committee in the 83d Congress—and I measure every word 
that I utter—made a truly magnificent record, and it was due in a 
very large measure to the outstanding leadership and human qualities 
of the chairman, Mr. Short. I hope that in some degree I might 
approach that record because it was one in which every member 
could take pride. [Applause.] 

Now, the first matter for consideration is the consideration of 
Committee Resolution No. 1, Organization of the Committee. Mr. 
Smart. 

Mr. Smart. Resolution No. 1: 


Resolved, That the Armed Services Committee of the House of Representatives 
be organized to consist of three subcommittees to be known as Subcommittee 
No. 1, Subcommittee No. 2, and Subcommittee No. 3. Subcommittees 1 and 2 
shall be composed of 13 members, 7 to represent the majority to be designated 
by the chairman, and 6 to represent the minority to be designated by the ranking 
minority member. 

Subcommittee No. 3 shall consist of 12 members, 7 to represent the majority and 
5 to represent the minority, as designated by the chairman and the ranking 
minority member, respectively. The chairman of the committee and the ranking 
minority member shall serve as ex officio members on each subcommittee and shall 
have the right to vote and participate in all proceedings of the subcommittees. 

The next ranking majority member of each subcommittee sha!l serve as the vice 
chairman of said subcommittee. 

The subcommittees shall consider only such bills as are referred to them by the 
chairman of the full committee. 

Subcommittees shall meet on the call of the subcommittee chairmen. 

The subcommittee chairmen and members of the respective standing committees 
shall be as follows— 


And before each of the members is a list of the subcommittee assign- 
ments, and I think it would be repetitious for me to read them at this 
time, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. I agree with you. Each member can see what 
subcommittee he has been assigned to. 

If there is no objection on the part of any member of the committee, 
we will agree to Resolution No. 1. 

Resolution No. 1 is agreed to. 

Now read Resolution No. 2. 

Mr. Smart. Resolution No. 2, Election of Professional Staff: 


Resolved, That the following persons be and the same are hereby elected to the 
professional staff of the Committee on Armed Services, House of Representatives, 
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pursuant and subject to Public Law 601 (79th Cong.), and the rules with amend- 
ments thereto (84th Cong.), to fill the following positions, respectively, it being 


understood that according to the provisions of this law the chairman will fix the 
basic salary per annum: 


Robert W. Smart, chief counsel. 
John Russell Blandford, counsel. 
Charles F. Ducander, counsel. 
Philip W. Kelleher, counsel. 


The CuatrmMan. Members of the committee, I know it is a pleasure 
on the part of each one of you to endorse Resolution No. 2. I think 
this committee is indeed fortunate in having such a well-qualified 
staff. I may say for the benefit of the new members that Mr. Smart 
and Mr. Blandford have been with us from the very beginning of the 
Armed Services Committee, and I think we have by far the most 
efficient and the most accommodating staff on the Hill. Without 
objection, Resolution No. 2 is agreed to. 

Resolution No. 3. 

Mr. Smart. Employment of Clerical Staff: 


Resolved, That the following persons be and the same are hereby elected to the 
clerical staff of the Committee on Armed Services, House of Representatives, 
pursuant and subject to Public Law 601 (79th Cong.), and the rules with amend- 
mends thereto (84th Cong.), to fill the following positions, respectively, it being 
understood that according to the provisions of this law the chairman will fix the 
basic salary per annum: 

Agnes H. Johnston, secretary— 


Should be Agnes H. Schaeffer. She has now acquired a husband. 


Janice G. Angell, secretarv. 

Patricia J. Burtner, secretary. 

Berniece Kalinowski, secretary. 

Oneta L. Stockstill, secretary, effective February 1, 1955. 

Mary Ellen Williams, secretary, effective for the period January 10 to 31, 
1955, inclusive. 


The CHarrMAN. Without objection, we agree to Resolution No. 3. 
And I want to say for the new members they can call on the staff and 
on the secretaries to help you with any of your problems in relation 
to your official duties as members of the committee. It is a very 
competent staff and I think we are following the right course to assure 
permanency as long as they are willing to serve us. Without objection, 
Resolution No. 3 is agreed to. 


Mr. Smart. Resolution No. 4, Adoption of Committee Rules: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Armed Services, House of Representatives, 
— the following rules governing the procedure for the committee: 

The Committee on Armed Services will meet every Tuesday at 10 a. m. 
oan at such other times as may be fixed by the chairman or by the written reyjuest 
of a majority of the members of the committee. 

2. A Tuesday meeting of the committee may be dispensed with by the chair- 
man, but such action may be reversed by a written request of a majority of the 
members. 

3. No general proxies may be used for any purpose. A member may vote by 
special proxy, which must be in writing, dated, signed by the member, and clearly 
identify the member to whom the proxy is given. The proxy must be filed with 
the chief counsel of the committee and must identify the particular bill or resolu- 
tion and anendments thereto, motion, or other specific matter under consideration. 
A proxy may not be used for the purpose of establishing a quorum. A proxy may 
be used in subcommittee or in full committee. 

4. No measure or recommendation shall be reported or tabled by the committee 
unless a majority of the committee is actually present. 

5. A rolleall of the members may be had upon the request of three or more 
members. 
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6. The chairman shall have authority to refer all bills, resolutions, or other 
matters to any and all subcommittees or to the full committee. A subcommittee 
to which a bill, resolution, or other matter has been referred shall proceed with 
all possible diligence, if a majority of a quorum so directs, with appropriate 
inquiry and report its findings and recommendations to the full committee, but 
the chairman of the full committee shall have authority to discharge a subcom- 
mittee from consideration of any bill, resolution, or other matter referred thereto 
and have such measure or matter considered by the full committee. A majority 
vote of a quorum of a subcommittee will be required to report a bill, resolution, 
or other matter to the full committee or to table any such measure or matter in 
the subcommittee. 

7. The chairman and the ranking minority member shall serve as ex officio 
members of all subcommittees and shall have the right to vote on all matters 
before the subcommittees. 

8. Any member of the full committee may have the privilege of sitting with 
any subcommittee during its hearings or deliberations and participate therein 
but shall not have the authority to vote at such hearings or deliberations unless a 
member of such subcommittee. 

9. Reports and recommendations of a subcommittee shall not be considered 
by the full committee until after the intervention of 3 calendar days from the 
time the report is submitted and printed hearings thereon are available to the 
members, except that this rule may be waived by a two-thirds vote of a quorum 
of the committee. 

10. Bills will be taken up for hearing only when called by the chairman of the 
committee or subcommittee, or by a majority vote of a quorum of the committee 
or subcommittee. A majority of the committee or subcommittee shall constitute 
a quorum. 

11. When a witness is before the committee, members of the committee may 
put questions to the witness only when they have been recognized by the chair- 
man for that purpose. 

12. Members of the committee will have not to exceed 10 minutes to question 
witnesses, except that this rule may be waived in the discretion of the chairman. 

13. Questions put to witnesses before the committee shall be pertinent to the 
bill or other subject matter that may be before the committee for consideration. 

14. The time any one member may address the committee on any bill, motion, 
or other matter under consideration by the committee will be limited to 10 
minutes, and then only when he has been recognized by the chairman, except 
that this time limit may be waived in the discretion of the chairman. 

15. No private bill will be reported by the committee if there are two or more 
dissenting votes. Private bills so rejected by the committee will not be recon- 
sidered during the same Congress unless new evidence sufficient to justify a new 
hearing has been presented to the Congress. 

16. Except as otherwise specified, the rules of the House will govern the pro- 
cedure of the committee when it is in session. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of the members I would like to 
advise that I have had a new calendar printed reflecting all the bills 
so far referred and cataloged. It includes a breakdown of all of 
the committee organization which will be perfected this morning. 
Also, in it you will find a copy of the rules of the committee, on page 4, 
the same rules which I have read and which duplicate the rules which 
governed the committee in the last Congress. 

The Cuarrman. And the copy of the rules always appears in the 
calendar. 

Mr. Smart. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. I may say to the members of the committee and 
the new members these are identically the same rules that prevailed 
in the 83d Congress. They are almost, without the dotting of the ‘i’ 
and the crossing of the ‘‘t’”’, the same rules since the organization of 
this committee some 8 years ago. 

Without objection, the rules are agreed to. 
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Mr. Smart. The final resolution, Mr. Chairman, is No. 5, relative 
to investigating subcommittees: 


Resolved, That the House Committee on Armed Services shall have a special 
investigating subcommittee, the size and membership of which shall be deter- 
mined by the chairman. The members chosen from the majority shall be selected 
by the chairman; and those from the minority shall be upon recommendation of 
the ranking minority member of the full committee; be it further 

Resolved, That the chairman is authorized to prepare and introduce appropriate 
resolutions in the House of Representatives for the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose; be it further 


Reso'ved, That upon obtaining appropriate authority from the House of Repre- 
sentstives, the chair nan of the full committee is authorized to designate a special 
counsel to direct and coordinate professional activities of the special investigating 
subcommittee; and that the chairman, the ranking minority member and the 
designated chairman of the special investigating subcommittee are authorized 
to select such additional staff personnel as may be required by the special investi- 
gating subcommittze, the salaries of each to be determined by the chairman of the 
full committee; be it further 

Reso!ved, That the authority of said subcommittee to conduct hearings and 
take testimony, authorized by resolution of the House, may be delegated by the 
chairman of the subcommittee to one member of the majority and one member of 
the minority of said subcommittee who shall constitute a quorum of the sub- 
committee at all times; be it further 

Reso.ved, That should the need therefor be reauired, alternate members may 
be chosen in the same manner as permanent members, for a limited time or for a 
specific subject; be it further 

Reso!ved, That the chairman of the full committee, at such times and for such 
purposes as he may deem advisable in the interest of committee business, is 
authorized to appoint additional specific subcommittees for the purpose of investi- 
gating specific subjects and that such special subcommittees, when appointed by 
the chairman, shall have such rights, prerogatives, and authority as the chairman 
of the full committee shall deem advisable, including the authority set forth in 
eny House resolution authorizing the committee to investigate and the use of such 
funds that may be made available through House resolution in support of the 
committee’s investigations. 


Mr. Chairman. that last paragraph, which is the conclusion of the 
resolution, represents the amendment offered by Mr. Cole last year 
and adopted by the committee. Otherwise, this resolution is identical 
to the resolution at the beginning of the last Congress. 

The CuarrMan. I am glad that you stated that, Mr. Smart, so the 
committee can understand that we are merely traveling down the 
identical highway that was blazed out last year, which was very eflici- 
ent and accomplished a great deal of worthwhile work for the sub- 
committee. 

Without objection, Resolution No. 5 is agreed to. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman, item 7 on your agenda: I think at this 
time it would be appropriate to appoint the Real Estate Subcommittee. 

The CuarrMan. All right. Let’s take that up, because that is a 
very important subcommittee. 

Mr. Smart. The chairman 

The CuatrmMan. Now wait 1 minute. I want the committee to 
understand that under the rules it is the responsibility of the chairman, 
from the majority, to name the members that serve on the subcom- 
mittees, all the subcommittees. It is the responsibility of Mr. Short, 
the ranking member of the minority, to fill all appointments on the 
subcommittees from the minority. 

Now proceed. 

Mr. Smart. Pursuant to the authority contained in Resolution 
No. 5, just adopted by the committee, Mr. Vinson hereby constitutes 
a subcommittee to consider acquisitions and disposals of military real- 
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estate matters. Mr. Vinson, in behalf of the majority, has selected 
Mr. Rivers, chairman, Mr. Fisher, and Mr. Hardy. Mr. Short has 
selected Mr. Cunningham and Mr. Bates for the minority. 

The CuHarrMAn. Without objection, the appointment of the Sub- 
committee on Acquisitions and Disposal of Real Estate stands ap- 
proved as read. 

Mr. Smart. Item No. 8 is the approval of an Air Force classified 
wae. 

he CuarrMan. Now, members of the committee, no doubt you 
have already received classified information from Mr. Kelleher show- 
ing what aircraft ordnance will be placed at different bases throughout 
the country. It is highly classified. If there is no particular inquiry 
from any members of the committee, as it is very important, I suggest 
that the full committee approve it. 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. You say we have received it? 

The CuHarrMan. Yes; it has been circularized. 

Mr. Keuuener. No, sir; because of its classification it was not 
circularized. 

The CuartrMan. Oh, it has not been. I was in error. 

Mr. Ke.iiener. It would be impossible to send it around. 

The CuarrMan. We will have to consider that, then, in executive 
session. 

Mr. Smart. We might go into a brief executive session at the close 
of this matter and dispose of it, Mr. Chairman, as it is a matter of 
some importance. 

The CuHarrMANn. Yes. 

Mr. Smart. That leads me to the final item, Mr. Chairman, the 
sad note, and that is the committee fund is now in bankruptcy. 

Mr. AreENnpDs. I expected that. 

Mr. Smart. If everybody will help out to the extent of $5, maybe 
I can pay some of our bills. 

The Cuarrman. Now, that organizes the committee. I sincerely 
trust that every member will do his level best to be here, because this 
is going to be a very important session. We have many important 
bills. 

Now, I am going to ask Mr. Brooks, as soon as the full committee 
gets through with the consideration of the selective-service law, to 
begin hearings on the Reserve. I am going to ask Mr. Kilday, as 
soon as the committee has finished the extension of the draft, that his 
subcommittee go to work. So we probably will have those two sub- 
committees considering these two important bills at the same time. 
And I do hope that every member who can find it convenient will take 
it upon himself to attend either one of these two subcommittee 
hearings, because it is highly important that we get the pay bill and 
that we get the Reserve bill considered at the earliest possible date. 

Now, next Monday I am asking the committee to meet for the 
purpose of considering the extension of the draft, Monday morning 
at 10 o’clock. So I hope every member will be here. It will be an 
open session. 

Now let the committee go in executive session, as we have one 
matter that is important, and tomorrow morning we will meet at 
10 o’clock for Secretary Wilson and Admiral Radford. 

(Whereupon, at 10:35 a. m., the committee went into executive 


session.) 
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FULL COMMITTEE HEARINGS ON H. R. 3005 ‘‘TO FURTHER 
AMEND THE UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING AND SERVICE 
ACT BY EXTENDING THE AUTHORITY TO INDUCT CERTAIN 
INDIVIDUALS, AND TO EXTEND THE BENEFITS UNDER THE 
DEPENDENTS ASSISTANCE ACT TO JULY 1, 1959’’ 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Tuesday, February 1, 1956. 
The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, (chairman) 
presiding. 
The CuarrmMan, Let the committee come to order. 
Members of the committee, the purpose of the hearing this morning 
is to consider H. R. 3005. 
(The bill is as follows:) 


[H. R. 3005, 84th Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To further amend the Universal Military Training and Service Act by extending the authority 


to induct certain individuals, and to extend the benefits under the Dependents Assistance Act to July 
1, 1959 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That subsection 17 (c) of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act (ch. 144, 65 Stat. 87), as amended, is further amended 
by striking out “July 1, 1955” where it appears therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘July 1, 1959”’. 

Sec. 2. Section 16 of the Dependents Assistance Act of 1950 (ch. 922, 64 Stat 
797), as amended by the Act of March 23, 1953 (ch. 8, 67 Stat. 6), is further 
amended by striking out “July 1, 1955’? where it appears therein and inserting 
in lieu thereof “July 1, 1959’’. 

The CuarrMan. This is a bill extending what is usually referred to 
as the Draft Act, technically the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, for a period of 4 years. It expires on July 1, 1955. It is 
essential for the defense of this country that this law be extended. 
So the hearing this morning is for that purpose, and also, at the same 
time, we will consider the extension of the Dependents Assistance Act, 
which expires at the same date. 

Now, I think it might be—Are any of these new members here? 

Mr. BLANpDForD. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. I think it is important that I just make a 
little statement as to the historical background of the Selective Service. 
It won’t take but a minute. 

The old Selective Service Act of 1940 expired on June 30, 1947, and 
1 year later the President asked for a new law, stating that voluntary 
enlistments had failed to maintain the Armed Forces at a level con- 
sistent with the national safety. 

So on June 24, 1948, the present law, under which we are now 
operating, was signed by the President. It was a 2-year law, scheduled 
to expire on June 24, 1950. 
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On June 23, the Selective Service Act was extended for a period 
of 15 days to July 9, 1950. And on June 30, the law was extended 
until July 9, 1951. 

On June 19, 1951, the present law was extended for a period of 4 
years, to June 30, 1955. 

Now, I thought it might be well for the record to put that infor- 
mation in. 

Of course, we have a statement from the President to the effect 
that we cannot maintain an armed force of more than 1,500,000 men 
without this act. So it is absolutely imperative that we extend the 
selective-service law, and that is the purpose of the hearing this 
morning. 

I think, before I call the first witness, that it might be a good idea 
for Mr. Blandford, the counselor, to explain to the members of the 
committee, to refresh their minds, and particularly the new members, 
the pertinent parts of the law. 

And Mr. Blandford has prepared a statement to that effect, and 
I think it would be a good thing for the members of the committee, 
so you will know exactly what the law is today, and then there will 
be 2 or 3 instances where I am going to call the committee’s attention 
to certain amendments and no doubt there will be other amendments 
proposed by witnesses that we will take up tomorrow. 

Now, go ahead, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right, sir. 

These are the highlights of the present law: 

Every male citizen—— 

The CHarrMaANn. Read slow enough so every member can follow 
you and know exactly what you are talking about. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Every male citizen of the United States must 
register for the draft upon attaining the age of 18. Aliens are also 
required to register if they have been admitted for permanent resi- 
dence, and all other male aliens who remain in the United States for 
1 year or longer must register. 

Persons may be inducted into the Armed Forces after attaining 
the age of 18%, except that no man under the age of 19 can be inducted 
if there are persons within the jurisdiction of the local board who are 
available for induction and who are 19 or over. 

At present they are drafting men about the age of 21. That is 
the general level of the draft age is. 

Physical and mental standards are low. They are the minimum 
standards which were in effect in January of 1945, I might add, the 
lowest that we have ever had. 

Persons inducted must serve for 24 months unless sooner released 
under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 

Individuals who are inducted have a total obligation of 8 years, 
which means 2 years on active duty and 6 years in the Reserve. 
Certain people are exempt from registration, such as active members 
of the Armed Forces, midshipmen, and cadets. 

Now, this is what the law says with regard to veterans: The 
following persons are considered veterans who must register but are 
liable for induction: First, any individual who served on active duty 
for a period of 12 months or more between the period September 16, 
1940, and June 24, 1948; second, any person who served on active 
duty for a period of 90 days or more between December 7, 1941, and 
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September 2, 1945, referred to as the shooting-war period. ‘Training 
in the Army specialized training program or similar programs of the 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, or service at the Naval or 
Military Academy or Coast Guard Academy is not considered active 
duty for the purpose of determining whether an individual is a veteran. 

A person who served for a period of 90 days or more but less than 
12 months between the period September 16, 1940, and June 24, 1948, 
and who is not a veteran because he did not serve for 90 days or 
more between December 7, 1941, and September 2, 1945, is not liable 
for induction except in time of war or national emergency, declared 
by the Congress, if his local board determines he is enlisted or com- 
missioned in an organized unit of his branch and that it is reasonably 
accessible to such person without interrupting his normal pursuits 
and activity, including college attendance, or if no organized unit is 
available, he is a member of a Reserve component of his branch, 
which would mean a Reverse unit but not an organized unit. Like- 
wise, the local board may hold an individual not liable for induction 
if the board determines that enlistment or commission in a Reserve 
component is not available. 

Now, this is significant: The only other veterans by law are those 
persons discharged from the Armed Forces after June 24, 1948, with 
3 or more years of active duty to their credit. Theoretically, persons 
released from active duty under the present draft law who have been 
inducted since June 24, 1948, are not veterans under the definition 
of the Universal Military Training and Service Act. However, they 
undoubtedly could not. be reinducted, since they have complied with 
the law under which they were originally inducted, if they served 
for a period of 24 months, unless sooner discharged under procedures 
prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 

Some individuals with less than 6 months of service have, how- 
ever, been reclassified under a Presidential directive and reinducted 
under the present law. That is only applicable, however, so far, to 
people inducted under the present law who have served for less than 
6 months. 

Now, those people in many cases were released for hardship reasons, 
and then when they got home the hardship disappeared and they 
were out of the service, and therefore the President directed the 
local boards to reclassify these individuals, and in some cases they 
have been reinducted. 

Now, that has also been true on hardship cases, not through the 
process of a Presidential directive but because the local boards have 
been advised of a change in the situation. 

Mr. Fisuer. It is also true, isn’t it, in regard to those discharged 
through disability but whose disability was corrected subsequently? 

Mr. BLanprorp. That could be true, Mr. Fisher. Whether they 
have actually inducted anybody whose physical condition has im- 
proved to the extent where he can then serve, I do not know. There 
may well be. 

The CHatrmMan. Members of the committee, at this point I am 
going to suggest that we take up, when General Hershey is testifying, 
this provision. I think it should be amended. I won’t trespass on 
the time now, but we will bring it up at that point. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Well, I was going to mention, Mr. Chairman, that 
you were going to propose an amendment that no person who has 
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served honorably on active duty after September 16, 1940, for a 
period of 6 months or more in the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 
Corps or the Coast Guard, would be liable for induction except after 
a declaration of war or national emergency made by the Congress. 
Now, there will be a fuller explanation of that situation. There are 
three veterans groups, as I have outlined, and in some cases we are 
inducting people under the present law and have inducted people 
under the present law who served for a considerable period of time—— 

The CuairMan. Twenty-two months in some cases. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Twenty-two months in some cases, as the chair- 
man has indicated, and yet have been inducted and been required to 
serve 24 months under the present law. 

The CuarrMan. Go ahead and explain the law. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, let’s go into the Reserve situation. Mem- 
bers of the organized units of the National Guard and all other 
organized units of the armed services are exempt—now, there is a 
distinction between being deferred and exempt—if they were members 
on February 1, 1951, and have served satisfactorily continuously since 
that time they are exempt. 

Note that these individuals are exempt and not deferred, and thus 
are not liable to induction after passing the age of 26. 

On the other hand, those who joined National Guard units prior to 
attaining the age of 18 years and 6 months may be deferred from induc- 
tion so long as they participate in the National Guard, but if they leave 
the National Guard and have been deferred because of their National 
Guard service, they remain liable until the age 35. 

Individuals may be deferred from induction who are in the senior 
division of the ROTC or other officer-training programs, provided they 
agree in writing to accept the commission if tendered and to serve on 
active duty not less than 2 years after receipt of the commission. 

These individuals may have an additional year of service added to 
their obligation if they receive financial assistance while attending a 
civilian college. Aviation cadets likewise may be deferred for a period 
not to exceed 4 months, which is renewable, prior to being accepted 
for cadet training. 

Now, note that National Guardsmen who enter the National Guard 
prior to attaining the age of 18 years and 6 months are deferred from 
induction so long as they participate in the National Guard. But 
another provision of the law says that any person who is deferred 
remains liable for induction until the age 35. Thus young men 
who join the National Guard before attaining the age of 18%—and 
they probably don’t know this—must remain in the Active Reserve 
until age 35, under present law. This seems to be unduly harsh, and 
as the chairman has indicated, might have an adverse effect upon the 
purpose of the provision which allows enlistment in the National 
Guard if it is not remedied. 

Mr. Vinson has indicated that he will propose an amendment later 
to except these individuals from the liability to age 35, so that their 
liability will only extend to age 26. 

The CuHarrMan. That is uniformity in age limit. 

Mr. BLANDFoRD. Yes, sir. 

Now, general deferments. The authority for all other deferments is 
contained in section 6 (h) of the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act. Under this provision the President is authorized to pro- 
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vide for the deferment of any or all categories of persons, and I will 
quote the law: 

Whose employment in industry, agriculture or other occupations or employment 

or whose continued employment in an Office, other than an office described in sub- 
section (f), under the United States or any State, Territory or possession, or the 
District of Columbia, or whose activity in study, research or medical, dental, 
veterinary, optometric, osteopathic, scientific, pharmaceutical, chiropractic, 
chiropodial, or other endeavors found to be necessary to the maintenance of the 
national health, safety or interest: Provided— 
and this is the important thing— 
That no person within any such category shall be deferred except upon the basis of 
his individual status: Provided further, That persons who are or may be deferred 
under the provisions of this section shall remain liable for training and service in 
the Armed Forces under the provisions of section 4 (a) of this act until the 35th 
anniversary of the date of their birth. 

That is the end of the quote from the law. 

Now, note that individuals may only be deferred on the basis of 
individual status, and since June 19, 1951, the President has been 
precluded from deferring anybody because of marriage except in cases 
of extreme hardship. We changed the law in 1951 in that connection. 

Now, the President is authorized to defer individuals with wives 
and children or children alone. However, by Presidential regulation 
since August 25, 1953, registrants not already deferred as fathers 
could not use fatherhood as a basis for,obtaining exemption from the 
draft unless they can show extreme hardship, or deferment, I shall say. 
Children conceived after August 25, 1953, no longer constitute a basis 
for deferment. 

High-school students must be deferred until graduation or until 
attaining their 20th birthday. 

College students are entitled to one automatic deferment to com- 
plete an academic year. Conscientious objectors may also be de- 
ferred from combatant service, and if they are opposed to any type of 
military service, may be required to perform, for a period of 24 months, 
civilian work contributing to the maintenance of the national health, 
safety, or interest. 

Sole surviving sons may not be inducted where one or more sons or 
daughters of the family were killed in action or died in line of duty 
while serving in the service of the United States or subsequently died 
as a result of injuries received or disease incurred during such service. 

Now, that is the act in brief. 

The law is administered by local boards throughout the United 
States and its territories. There are 3,951 local boards, with 92 appeal 
boards and 28 panels operating in some of the States where they have 
the appeal boards. 

The boards are set up on the basis of judicial, Federal judicial 
districts. Each State has at least one appeal board. Selective 
Service operates with 39,793 uncompensated employees and 7,195 
compensated employees. 

The CuarrMan. Read that again, so the country and the committee 
can get that in their mind. 

Mr. BuanpForp. All right, sir. 

Mr. SHort. About the only remuneration many of these faithful 
and loyal Americans have received have been untold abuse. 
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Mr. BLanpForp. Well, there is no question about that, Mr. Short. 
They have been abused for it. They operate with 39,793 uncompen- 
sated employees. 

Now, since induction started in fiscal 1949 and up to January 1, 
1955, the cost of administering the Selective Service System has 
amounted to $184 million, and so far 1,966,526 men have been 
inducted. 

There are 16,153,000 living registrants. Ninety-six percent of 
them have been classified. Of this number, you will be interested to 
know that 44,000 persons are deferred for agricultural reasons and 
17,000 for occupational deferments other than agriculture. And I am 
sure you will want to go into these figures to a considerable extent with 
General Hershey. 

Mr. Rivers. Have you those percentages of classification according 
to States? 

Mr. Buanprorp. I don’t have it broken down. I am sure they 
have it, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Get it for me. 

The Cuairman. All right. 

Mr. BLanpForp. I am sure they have it right here today. 

Now, this bill also extends the Dependents Assistance Act. I can 
cover that very briefly. This is the act under which enlisted men in 
the Armed Forces receive allowances because of their dependents. 
The men contribute $40 in the lower grades, $60 in the middle grades 
and $80 in the higher grades, from their own pay, and on the basis 
of that may obtain from the Government in the nature of a quarters 
allowance sums ranging from $51.30 for an enlisted man with 1 de- 
pendent, to $77.10 for 2 dependents, and $96.90 for enlisted men with 
3 dependents. Under the Dependents Assistance Act, dependents 
of enlisted members are thus receiving sums ranging, combined with 
their contribution, from $91.90 to $177 a month, and it is obvious, 
of course 

Mr. Suortr. How much there? 

Mr. BLANpForp. The minimum is $91,90, and the maximum is $177. 

Mr. Suort. $177. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Of course the man may also allot more of his pay, 
but that would be the amount that a man in the upper grades would 
allot, with three dependents. And obviously, so long as you are going 
to draft individuals with dependents, there must be some form of 
financial assistance for those individuals. 

The Cuairnman. Thank you very much, Mr. Blandford. That is a 
very fine statement, and it points out the key points in the selective- 
service law. 

Now, the first witness we want to hear this morning is the dis- 
tinguished Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower, the Honor- 
able Carter Burgess. Mr. Burgess, will you please come around? 
And vour assistants come around to the table. Sit down there. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, before we get started, could the record 
indicate where Mr. Burgess comes from? 

The CHairMAN. That doesn’t make much difference. He is a 
southern gentleman from Virginia. But we are not interested in 
domiciles this morning. 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s find out where he is from, Mr. Chairman. 
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The CuarrMan. Now, Mr. Secretary, have you a prepared state- 
ment? 

Secretary Burcess. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask that I be 
permitted to give Mr. Wilson’s statement. As you know, the Secre- 
tary is before the House Appropriations Committee this morning. He 
very much wanted to be here. If it is permissible, sir, | would like 
to give his statement. 

The CuHarrmMan. The committee will be pleased to have you read 
Mr. Wilson’s statement. 

Secretary Burcsess. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE CHARLES E. WILSON 
(DELIVERED BY THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR 
MANPOWER, HON. CARTER BURGESS) 


Secretary Burcess. Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, 
the President in his special message to the Congress on January 13, 
1955, recommended as one of the important measures required for 
the security of the United States, that authority to induct young men 
for 24 months of training and service be extended until July 1, 1959. 
I recommend this 4-year extension to the early and favorable action 
of your committee. 

The present military program of the Department of Defense 
requires very powerful military forces with up to date and continually 
improving weapons. It constitutes by far the largest Military 
Establishment that this country has ever undertaken to maintain for 
an indefinite period. I cannot foresee any important reduction in 
this program nor do I see any need for any important increases short 
of war, but we will need to continue to improve our forces on a qualita- 
tive basis. 

We are keenly aware of the importance of attracting and retaining 
in the armed services the required numbers of career personnel both 
in the officer and enlisted grades. Our objective is to maintain a 
sound Military Establishment, ready at all times for whatever is 
required of it in defense of our vital interests. This readiness is 
dependent upon the technical skills and military leadership of our 
military personnel which can only be achieved after long and constant 
training. The integration into our Military Establishment of an 
increasing number of newer and more modern weapons is rapidly 
raising the level of technical skill and experience required of our 
military personnel. It is most important that we have this high 
level of long-term personnel within the Military Establishment. 

Experience has shown, however, that we cannot maintain on a 
voluntary basis the total number of military personnel that are 
required for the foreseeable future. As a result we must have the 
authority to draft any required additional personnel on a short-term 
basis. 

A review of the history of our Selective Service legislation in recent 
years will clearly indicate the reasons why we must request a further 
extension of this authority. The Selective Service law that provided 
the tremendous manpower strength required during World War II 
was allowed to expire in March 1947. During the following year the 
country was unable to meet the strength goals of the greatly reduced 
active forces through voluntary means. Consequently in March 1948 
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the temporary reinstatement of selective service was requested. In 
the past 7 years this authority has been used only to the extent 
necessary. 

To speak of the future we intend to utilize this requested authority 
in the same fashion. Our planned active strength in the Armed 
Forces is approximately 2,850,000. This is over twice the size we 
were able to maintain on a voluntary basis during the time there 
was no selective service law on the books. 

The extension of this authority represents another assurance to 
our allies that the size and effectiveness of our armed services will 
be maintained at the planned levels. To the same degree the countries 
behind the Iron Curtain would note any lack of such authority as a 
lessening of our determination to maintain our strength. We must 
not allow such a doubt on the part of either our friends and allies or 
any possible aggressor. 

In this requested extension of selective service it is very important 
that we retain the present 2-year term of service. The present 
2-year term represents the minimum desirable length of service and 
any further reduction with its resultant increased turnover would not 
only materially increase our training costs but most importantly it 
would materially reduce the combat effectiveness of our forces. 

At the present time the Army is the only service which requires men 
inducted through the Selective Service System. There is no question, 
however, that the operation of the draft provides a major stimulus in 
assisting other services to maintain their strengths on a voluntary 
basis. Should we fail to extend the authority to mduct men for 
military service or should there be any reduction in the term of 
service below the present 2-year period, there might be an important 
effect upon the numbers of men willing to volunteer in the Air Force, 
the Navy, or the Marine Corps. 

The extension of the authority to induct men into the services is 
also an essential element in the National Reserve plan which has been 
proposed by the Department of Defense for strengthening our Reserve 
forces. Men with previous active service and who have a remaining 
obligation to serve in the Reserve upon release from active duty are 
the keystone of effective Reserve forces. This need for experienced 
and highly trained men in the Reserve also points to the necessity to 
retain the present provision of law that imposes an 8-year total obliga- 
tion for men entering military service. We must be assured of a 
supply of skilled personnel in the Reserve if we are to have available 
Reserve forces capable of performing their missions effectively. 

I should like to comment briefly upon section 2 of the legislation 
under consideration which would extend the provision of the 
Dependents Assistance Act of 1950 to July 1, 1959, the same as 
the proposed terminal date of the authority to induct personnel. 
The allowances that are provided by this legislation have greatly 
alleviated financial hardship among the dependents of our enlisted 
personnel during this emergency period when military service has been 
compulsory. The extension of this authority is considered necessary 
to the morale and welfare of our enlisted personnel. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Now, have you a statement that you want to submit as the Secretary 
of Defense for Manpower? 

Secretary Burcess. I have, Mr. Chairman. 
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The CuarrmMan. The committee will be pleased to hear you deliver 
your own statement, and I trust the committee members will permit 
it to be delivered without interruption. Then we will ask him some 
questions. 

Secretary BurGgss. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY CARTER L. BURGESS 


Secretary Burcess. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the Department of Defense considers that the legislation proposed in 
H. R. 3005 is essential to the security of the Nation and I welcome the 
opportunity to appear before you in support of it. 


TERMINAL DATES 


Section I, if enacted into law, will extend to July 1, 1959, the induc- 
tion authority contained in section 17 (c) of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act of 1951, asamended. The present induction 
authority will expire on July 1, 1955. If permitted to expire it will 
expire on July 1, 1955. If permitted to expire it will place the sole 
reliance for meeting manpower requirements on voluntary enlistments, 
and on those persons who have been deferred from military service. 


CURRENT DEFERMENTS 


Authority for induction of individuals who have been or are deferred 
will not be affected by termination of this provision. Until the age 
of 35, persons who have been deferred remain liable for induction, 
providing the reason for their deferment is eliminated, even should 
the present authority expire and not be renewed. 

As you know, however, it has been in the national interest to defer 
certain individuals for limited periods of time from induction into the 
military service. To cancel these deferments abruptly would seriously 
jeopardize those interests, yet that action would be necessary if the 
induction authority is not extended. Further, those in deferred cate- 
gories who are militarily qualified for active duty are not sufficient 
to meet military manpower requirements during this period. 


ARMED FORCES STRENGTH WITHOUT INDUCTION AUTHORITY 


Following World War IT the military service had considerable diffi- 
culty in maintaining the strength of the Armed Forces. Induction 
authority expired in March 1947 with the result that enlistments in 
all services dropped and a year later, in March 1948, the Armed 
Forces reached a low of 1,400,000. 

During the first half of fiscal year 1948, with Selective Service not in 
effect, and not even in the offing, the military services were able to 
recruit only 65 percent of the quotas they prescribed for their recruit- 
ing personnel. The passage of the Selective Service Act in the spring 
of 1948 immediately stimulated enlistments. Even so, at the end 
of fiscal year 1948 the volunteer enlisted strength of the active Army 
totaled 446,000. This was 144,000 below an authorized Army 
strength of 590,000. 
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ARMED FORCES STRENGTH WITH INDUCTION AUTHORITY 


Armed Forces strength increased in fiscal year 1949 to 1,600,000. 
During this year there were only three monthly draft calls. With no 
draft calls during fiscal year 1950, the Armed Forces strength again 
dropped, this time in 1,460,000, which was the strength at the time of 
Korea. 

It is from the experience I have just related that we believe the 
Armed Forces cannot maintain a strength in excess of about 1,500,000 
by sole dependence on voluntary enlistments. 

Today, our Armed Forces total a bit over 3 million men and women. 
The planned strength at the end of fiscal year 1956 is 2,850,000. This 
is about double the strength we were able to maintain in 1947 by 
voluntary means alone. It is clear that continuation of the induction 
authority is vital to the maintenance of our active forces strength 
and to our national security. 

Active military forces of the magnitude of 2,850,000 will be required 
for the foreseeable future. Mr. Wilson has ably stated the impact 
our action on this matter will have on our allies and on our enemies. 
To our people, it will indicate the sternness of our national responsi- 
bility. It is primarily for these reasons that we request the induction 
authority be extended for 4 years. 


UPPER AGE FOR INDUCTION 


The age at which induction may take place should not be lowered 
from the current provision of law of 35 years. Lowering of the age 
at which liability for service ends would result in temporary defer- 
ments being extended into permanent exemptions. Escape from 
liability for service is not intended for any qualified person, not 
exempt by statute. This would be contrary to the concept of equity 
which the law contains. In this connection, statistics show that in 
fiscal year 1954, 6.1 percent of inductees were over the age of 26. 

The Department of Defense feels strongly that this provision 
should be continued in consonance with the President’s message on 
January 13 on national security in order that the principles of equity 
and the democratic processes inherent in the Selective Service System 
can be preserved. 


FUTURE MANPOWER INPUT 


To maintain an armed force strength of 2,850,000 through fiscal 
year 1959, with 1 million of these men in the Army, we estimate it 
will take about 670,000 24-month inductees, or an average of 14,000 
monthly. This is in addition to a requirement for 2,100,000 voluntary 
enlistments in the same 4-year period. These figures are subject to 
modification as influences of the Career Compensation Act and other 
factors give us different enlistment and reenlistment experience. 

While we use the induction authority to maintain the strength of 
the Army, the other services expect to maintain their strength entirely 
on a voluntary enlistment basis. Our analysis indicates this is feasible, 
provided they have the benefit of enlistments stimulated by the 
induction authority. 
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PERIODS OF ENLISTMENT 


Current enlistments in the Navy and Air Force are for a minimum 
of 4 years; in the Marine Corps, the minimum is 3 years; in the Army 
the statutory minimum enlistment is 2 years. Without the induction 
authority, we have seen that the Armed Forces could not maintain 
their strength. Without this authority the other services would be 
required to reduce their minimum enlistment periods, as they had to 
do in 1947, in order to secure personnel. 

With a reduced period of enlistment there is an attendant, but 
proportionately greater, loss in effectiveness. This loss in effectiveness 
would manifest itself where it would hurt the greatest—by reductions 
in the operating forces and in the supporting forces. 

Mr. Suorr. Cost much more money. 

Secretary Buracess. Shorter terms of service mean lower level of 
skills are developed; personnel truns over faster; training loads in- 
crease; and transients increase. These all mean greater costs in man- 
power and smaller returns for the dollars invested. Under present 
conditions and commitments it would make it doubly difficult for us 
to maintain an economical rotation for our forces overseas. 


INDUCTION AUTHORITY AND RESERVE FORCES 


The extension of the draft is essential to the development of combat 
worthy reserve forces to provide a well-balanced national strength 
which the United States can afford to support in these times. This 
essential need will be highlighted when this committee considers the 
national reserve plan submitted by the President in his national 
security message. 

This same need for highly developed military skills in the Reserve 
points to the necessity of continuing the present provision of law that 
imposes a mivimum 8-year obligation on men entering military 
service. 

INDUCTION AUTHORITY AND ROTC 


In addition to the serious effect that the loss of the induction 
authority would have on maintaining the enlisted personnel strengths, 
the loss of this authority would also seriously affect our ROTC pro- 
gram. Many of our young men are entering this program today 
primarily for the desire of fulfilling their military obligation as officers. 
This program would certainly suffer if this authority lapses. 


TERM OF SERVICE FOR INDUCTEES 


The second portion of this problem is the term of service which 
should be provided under the extended induction authority. We 
vigorously support the present 24 months as the minimum acceptable 
tour of duty. I realize full well that 2 years is a long interruption in 
the life of a young man—a young man whose health and mental 
qualities permit this interruption. But when I look at the kind of a 
country in which he lives and the way of life in which he makes an 
investment with his military service, I feel that it is the most rewarding 
investment of his lifetime. This is the way I personally feel about 
the service I performed before and during World War II. 
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EFFECTIVE SERVICE 


A certain number of months of this 24-month period of service 
are consumed with basic training, leave, travel to duty stations within 
the Zone of Interior and to and from overseas locations. There is a 
minimum below which this cannot be reduced, if a young man is to 
be properly trained before he is exposed to the potential hazards of 
modern war which comes with assignment to a billet outside the 
training establishment. We have found that these functions take 
about 7 months. This means that the period of effective military 
service is not 24 months, but nearer to 17 months. ‘These times I 
have identified are fixed and would be the same if the tour of obligated 
service were 3 years or 1 year. For every month we increase the period 
of service over 24 months, we would get the full return of a month of 
effective service; it is equally true that we lose a month of effective 
service for every month we decrease the total period of service. 

The services will be able to demonstrate to you in detail the increased 
personnel it would take to maintain the same size operating forces 
with lesser periods of service for inductees. I am appalled when | 
view these pyramiding costs and realize how much more we must 
invest to obtain the same return which we can achieve with a 24-month 
tour of induction. 


DEPENDENTS ASSISTANCE ACT 


There is one additional matter I should like to mention before 
closing. Section 2 of the proposed legislation would extend the 
Dependents Assistance Act of 1950 until July 1, 1959. This coin- 
cides with the date for which induction authority is being requested. 
Unless extended, the Dependents Assistance Act will expire on July 
1, 1955. It is considered that the extension of this act is an essential 
corollary to the draft. 

The provisions of the Dependents Assistance Act alleviate to a 
large degree the financial hardships incurred by the families of those 
enlisted personnel, including inductees, who are now in the service, 
as well as those who will be required to serve in the future. The 
base pay of enlisted personnel is simply not enough to enable those 
who are married, or who have other dependents, to provide adequately 
for their families. Under this law, the Government and the enlisted 
man each contribute to the allotment of pay which goes to assist 
in the support of his dependents. 

To permit the Dependents Assistance Act to expire on July 1, 
1955, will result in serious financial hardship to the dependents of 
personnel who are now in the service, as well as those who enter in 
the next 4 years. It would create an unfavorable morale factor 
among servicemen and their dependents that would be a distinct 
disadvantage to the military services. 

The manner in which lapse of this law would adversely affect vol- 
untary enlistments needs no elaboration. 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. Wilson and Admiral Radford have explained clearly our depart- 
mental policy of stability in the Armed Forces, for however long a 
period of time we must keep up our guard. This proposed legislation 
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will give us the ability to maintain that strength over the long haul 
without the terribly expensive costs which come from excessive turn- 
over of personnel within the services. 

Thank you. 

The CHarrman. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, for a very strong and 
forceful statement why the Selective Service Act should be extended 
4 years. . 

The committee understands from your statement that the position 
of the Department of Defense is that the law should be extended just 
as is without any amendments? 

Secretary Burcess. That is our position, sir. 

The CHatRMAN. Now, let me ask you in regard to this statement in 
your paper. You said this: 

In this connection statistics show that in fiscal 1954 6.1 percent of inductions were 
over the age of 26. 

Now, when Mr. Blandford was submitting a brief analysis of the 
law he called to the committee’s attention, the thought was running 
through my mind that those who enlist in the National Guard under 
the age of 18% years, that their period of being subject to the draft 
should terminate at the age of 26 instead of 35, which is the law today. 

Secretary Burasss. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, the only thought that is running through 
my mind: if 26 is the terminating age limit, except where the defer- 
ments have been given to students and then they find themselves in 
such status with their educational program, then it extends in that 
case up to 35 years of age. 

But my point was that I thought that if a boy jomed the National 
Guard before he was subject to the draft and served his period of 
enlistment in the National Guard, then he would not be subject to 
the draft if he were not drafted before he reached his 26 years of age. 

Under the law today they draft him if he is 34% years of age. Any 
comment on that? 

Secretary Burcess. Yes; I would like to comment on that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. That makes that issue clear. 

Secretary BurGgss. Yes, sir. 

The CHarRMAN. Because we understand what we are talking about. 

Secretary Burcess. I realize that we are not taking up the national 
reserve plan today, and of course our proposal in the national reserve 
plan would have provided for those young men to have volunteered 
in the National Guard and served 6 months and not been eligible for 
the draft in their remaining 9-year period, which would have taken 
them up to approximately the age of 26 or 27. And that was the 
way that we were providing for that under that plan. 

Now, I haven’t taken this point under consideration, sir, if in the 
event we did not get those features in the other plan, I think that 
would be something we would be perfectly willing to consider. 

The CHatrMan. Now, let me ask this one question. I agree with 
the Department. I can see no need for any amendments to any great 
extent. The country knows what it is, as well as the committee. But 
we want a few amendments to make it more equitable and fairer than 
it is today. 

Now, the other amendment that was running through my mind 
was that after, within a certain date, if they served 6 months on active 
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duty, they were not subject to the draft any more. Under the law 
today, if they don’t serve 24 months within these dates that are fixed 
in the statute, he is subject to call for duty. 

Now, it has been brought to my attention by Members of Con- 
gress—and I bave had some cases myself—of men who served 22 
months and the draft board takes them up again. I wrote to General 
Hershey about it. And I have sent him some letters from Congress- 
men, since we convened in December, complaining about that. I 
thought it was worth while for the comm ittee to explore it and see 
why we couldn’t say that anyone who served for a period of 6 months, 
that he wasn’t subject to the draft any more. Now, what is your reac- 
tion to that? 

Secretary Burcess. My reaction to that, sir, if I might, is to give 
you a general comment that the Department of Defense wants to 
make certain that all equitable and reasonable provisions are made, 
so that we do not treat certain people unreasonably. 

The CuatrMan. That is right. 

Secretary Burcesss. The point that you raise is a specific one, and I 
haven’t given that particular thing consideration. But you can count 
on us to support any reasonable or equitable adjustment. 

The CuHarrMan. That is right. I am satisfied. And I want the 
committee to explore these two provisions. And then there will be 
another amendment that will be offered tomorrow in regard to students 
who are studying to be scientists. We will go into that when that 
matter is presented. 

But these are two amendments that I want to bring up to the com- 
mittee’s attention, that I think are in order and it would be fair and 
proper for the committee to give most careful consideration. And we 
are going to ask General Hershey about it. 

Now, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. I wanted to make clear if your amendment proposes 
the boy who has done as much as 6 months, he is the one that goes into 
the service, stays as long as they want to keep him, not as long as he 
wants to stay, and is then sent home—whether he should be again up- 
rooted, not the man who would be discharged on his own application. 

Mr. ‘BLANDFORD. If I may, Mr. Chairman. We have three groups. 
And actually, you have an unfortunate group of young men, you might 
say, who were betwixt and between certain dates. They didn’t have 
90 days during the shooting war. They didn’t have 12 months of 
service between September 16, 1940, and June 24, 1948. And when 
they were discharged from the service after June 24, 1948, they did not 
have 3 years of service. Now, that is an unusual situation, but we had 
quite a number of those people. 

Now, in addition to that, the young man today who finishes his 
draft period—and we have had quite a few people who have written 
us about it—writes and says, ‘“‘Am I a veteran for the purposes of the 
draft law? I completed 24 months of service.” 

Well, actually, under the law he is not a veteran because the law 
only says that any person discharged after June 24, 1948 with 3 or 
more years of service is a veteran. 

Now, obviously, you can’t legally draft a man who has completed 
the obligated period of service of 24 months. But if a youngster is 
discharged after 3 months of service, he has not completed the obli- 
gated period of service and theoretically he could be reinducted. 
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Now, the proof of that is that the President, because of the large 
number of people who were being discharged for hardship reasons and 
other reasons, issued a directive requiring the reclassification of indi- 
viduals discharged with less than 6 months’ service, and some of those 
people have been inducted twice. 

So you can Jegally induct a man twice under the same law. 

Now, the President tomorrow could make that 12 months, 18 
months, 20 months, 22 months, 23 months and 29 days. All this 
would do would be to say that from here on out a man who has 
served 6 months in the armed services and is discharged need no 
longer fear induction unless we go to war or unless the Congress de- 
clares an emergency. So at least he knows where he stands. It 
removes a very cloudy situation that exists, and these boys will then 
know where they stand. ‘Today they don’t. 

The Cuarrman. Now, we received a great many Jetters. Of course 
that is where these ideas come from, the letters we get from indi- 
viduals all over the United States, and when the mail began to get 
heavy along such lines, we thought it was of such importance to bring 
it to the attention of the committee. That is what we are doing. 
Now, any questions from any members of the committee to the 
Secretary? 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, I have one. 

The CuairMan. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Secretary, I want to congratulate you on a fine 
statement. 

Secretary Burcsss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And tell you the people of South Carolina are proud 
of the fine contribution you are making. 

Secretary Burcess. I am proud to be a citizen of South Carolina, 
sir. 

Mr. Kiipay. Not Virginia? 

Secretary Burcesss. I was born there, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. But you had sense enough to go where the grass was 
greener? 

The CHatrMAN. Any other questions of the Secretary? 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

The CHAtRMAN. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. There is one matter there, Mr. Secretary, that you 
mentioned. On the principle of equity, this matter should be con- 
tinued, drafting up to the age of 35? 

Secretary Burcsss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I well realize that that is correct. But you are being 
confronted with a situation and it will become more and more 
apparent, and that is that with 2 years on the present strength of 
the armed services you will not possibly be able to use the men that 
are coming 18% vears of age. That is a matter that we have kind of 
skipped over and hated to mention. I took occasion some time ago 
to go to three draft boards scattered over my district to find out the 
rate that they were sending men to the service, and also the amount 
of men that they had in their pool and the amount that presumably 
would be physically capable, and it was apparent to me—and I have 
also gone over the figures nationwide on the same thing—that you 
are only going to be able to use a relatively small percent of the 
people that are coming 18) years of age. 
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brackets. So in a sense either we are going to have to make some 
drastic change or admit that we are going to have a selective draft 
and not a universal draft. 

Now, am I correct? 

Secretary Burcrss. Well, Mr. Bray, I don’t know whether I can 
confirm your latter statement. I think the position of the Department 
of Defense is this, sir, that we would prefer not to see any substantive 
change in the draft law. I think the points which your chairman 
raised are ones of making things reasonable and equitable, and of 
course we would like to develop those with the Selective Service 
System. 

But I think that any change in this age range, while we are in these 
particular times and with the prospects that some people would pass 
the age of 26 through constant deferment, I think that would be a 
wrongful change in the act, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I am not saying, Mr. Secretary, that you should make a 
change in that. 

But I want to ask you two questions bringing out plainly what I 
want. How many people do you have today, roughly within the 
draft range, that haven’t had service and would be physically qualified? 
Just roughly, I mean just in even millions, let’s say. 

Secretary Burcsss. Well, the average induction age, sir, is running 
around 20.9. That is the age, the average age right now. 

Mr. Bray. How many people—what I am saying—do you have 
that could be drafted today? Is it a million? 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. I have the figures there. 

Secretary BurcEss. Would you give them, please? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Actually, we have figures to show that 240,909 
men have been examined and have been found acceptable. That is, 
they are 1-A. They have been examined and are acceptable. 

Now, in addition, there are 1,317,000 men who have not been 
examined. 

You are running, I believe, a rejection rate of approximately 30, 
in the neighborhood of around 30 percent, or maybe a little higher, 
for physical fitness. And I would therefore say that as of this moment 
you probably have in the neighborhood of about 1 million people 
right now who are physically qualified to enter active duty tomorrow. 

Mr. Bray. All right, then, Mr. Blandford, you are drafting you 
signify 14,000 a month. That is 168,000 a year. 

Secretary Burasss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. So with your million, if not 1 person came of age for 
5 years, you still would have sufficient manpower. Now, I am not 
saying that there should be any drastic change at this time, but I 
think we are whistling—going through a graveyard, so to speak—to 
not give that some thought. 

Secretary Burcsss. Well, we have given it thought, sir, and as | 
pointed out to the chairman, of course we are not here today to talk 
about the national Reserve plan. But I think maybe your calcula- 
tions may overlook the requirements which we have in the Reserve 
as well as the heavy enlistment rates. I know you didn’t overlook 
the enlistment rates. 

Mr. Bray. No; I didn’t. 


Right now we are getting pretty high up into 23-, 24-, and 25-year 
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Secretary Burcess. But in the Reserve we do have a pronounced 
requirement for manpower, and in this new plan that we hope to 
present to you some time later on, we will quite adequately display 
that requirement to you, sir, and I think well. 

Mr. Bray. I do know that many of the local boards are becoming 
worried over the situation, because in the old days when a guy became 
18%, right away you began to get him ready to go to the service. 
Now they are trying to catch him at the top before they get out. 
I don’t know whether it has come to your attention, but every draft 
board I talked to is worried about that situation. 

Secretary Burcess. Yes. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Mr. Chairman, may I| just comment on one point 
that Mr. Bray has raised? One of the great difficulties that has 
always confronted selective service and the Congress and the Nation 
is the fact that when you start lowering your draft age, | mean your 
draft calls, you start drafting then the older people first, so that they 
don’t pass into the nondraftable state. Now, that is always an 
unfortunate situation, because then you are calling the 24-, 25-, and 
26-year-olds. And if you don’t call them, they move rigbt out of that 
and therefore have no Reserve obligation imposed upon them. 

Now, the answer to your specific question is found, I believe, in 
the fact that young man today, upon attaining the age of 18%, can 
volunteer for induction. In other words, if a young man wants to 
take the chance on beating the draft—and that is the only way to 
put it—he can just stand fast and do nothing. But if he is drafted 
at the age of 25%, he has only himself to blame, because he could 
have volunteered for induction or he could have enlisted. He can 
enlist in the Regular Army for 2 years under our law, or he can go 
down to a local board and volunteer for induction. So when you 
start feeling that these people who are 25 are being drafted, while the 19- 
vear-olds are not, it must also be borne in mind that he has always 
had an opportunity to get his military obligation out of the way. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Blandford, I am not trying to defend or worrying 
about those fellows. But it is a fact that we are coming soon to a 
selective draft, and there is no other way we can look at it. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. It is bound to come, Mr. Bray, whenever you 
maintain a small armed force. You have to have that. 

Mr. Bray. That is right. And so far we are kidding ourselves that 
we are not approaching a selective draft. I don’t think it 

Mr. BuianpForp. This is still a Selective Service System. 

Secretary Burcess. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMaANn. Any further questions? 

Mr. SHort. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrmMan. Mr. Short. 

Mr. Suort. Mr. Blandford, I would like to address 1 or 2 questions 
to you. 

Mr. BLANpForp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suort. Under the present selective-service law, I think our 
mental and physical requirements or standards have been reduced to 
the irreducible minimum. It is lower than it has ever been. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The lowest in the 20th century. 

Mr. Snort. It is the lowest it has ever been. 

Mr. BLANDFoRD. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Suort. Notwithstanding the low level of mental or physical 
requirements and standards 
Mr. BLANpForpD. Yes. 

Mr. Suort. We still reject approximately a third. 

Mr. BLANpForD. It may be higher. 

Mr. Suorr. At least a third. 

Mr. Buanprorp. At least a third. 

Mr. Snort. For physical unfitness. 

Mr. BLANDFoRD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Snort. There is a rather sad commentary on the health and 
education of this Nation, and makes me a little more interested, if not 
enthusiastic, about the President’s message delivered yesterday. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Chairman 

The CuairnmMan. No, Mr. Doyle asked me. 

Mr. Doyue. Mr. Secretary, on page 2 of your splendid statement, 
the second paragraph, you call our attention to the fact that when the 
draft was not in effect in 1948, only 65 percent of the quotas required 
were obtainable. Then in the third paragraph you again call our 
attention to the fact that in 1950, when no draft was in effect, the 
volunteer quota or those obtainable by volunteer means again dropped. 
Now, I want to ask you this question: Why is it, in your judgment, 
what are the factors in your judgment that make it more and more 
clear that the American boys are less and less willing to volunteer for 
military service? Is it because the draft is sort of a compulsion held 
over their heads, or why is it that less and less, percentagewise, of the 
American youth is unwilling to volunteer for military service? 

Secretary Burasss. I think, sir, that it is a combination of many 
factors. And I think that with the times that we have on us and the 
experience that we have had in the past, we have an increased job, all 
of us have an increased job, to try to educate young people, early in 
in life, of the honorable discharge of obligation, either voluntary or 
inductionwise, to serve this country. 

Now, | made my mind up in 1935 to get into this type of thing, 
and I have never regretted it. I happen to live in a town that was 
near a military institute, and I used to see the people come and 
parade at Thanksgiving time. And I would like to see us get on this 
business of educating the people so that we can get as far away from 
enforcement as we possibly can. 

Somebody asked me the other day what a mother should tell ber 
12-year-old son. I said, “Tell him about his obligation and tell him 
about the honorability of discharging that obligation and doing it 
at the right time in his life.’ 

That is the thing I think we have to do as much as anything, is to 
start early in this game. 

Mr. Doyue. Well, Mr. Secretary, I don’t mean to be impertinent, 
of course, but I don’t feel you have answered my question, frankly. 

Secretary Burcegss. I am sorry, sir. 

Mr. Doyte. I won’t belabor it longer with you. 

Secretary Buregss. I think that is the main reason. That is the 
one we feel, sir; that was the answer I was trying to give you, sir. 

Mr. Doyte. In other words, the lack of the adults explaining to 
their youth the need 

Secretary Burcess. I think it is in our school, sir, I think it is 
with the parents, and I think it is with the degree of knowing that 
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the military service is a worthwhile service. That is what I was 
trying to say in my statement. I didn’t mean for any emphasis to, 
in any way, be construed as not properly answering your question, sir. 

Mr. Doyte. I wish you would think over my question outside the 
room. 

Secretary BurGrss. We have some studies that I think would reveal 
the basis for my answer, sir. 

Mr. Doyte. I think there must be more reasons, Mr. Secretary, 
than that. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Burgess. 

Secretary Burcsss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Duruam.,. You are supposed to be the head of the manpower 
situation of the whole United States, not only for the armed services 
but from an economic standpoint and everything else. 

Secretary BurGgss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. In connection with what we need for military 
purposes. 

I have been concerned about the cost of these individual soldiers, 
although it is a small percentage—you list it here as 6.1 percent 
above the age of 26. 

Secretary Burcrss. Yes. 

Mr. Duruam. From a manpower standpoint have you actual costs 
on all of those above the age of 26? 

Secretary Burcess. I don’t think the cost—if I understand your 
question right, Mr. Durham— 

Mr. Duruam. I think we here as Members of the Congress nat- 
urally have to take into consideration the cost of a soldier in the 
overall picture. 

Secretary Burcsss. I don’t think the cost of that soldier is any 
greater than the cost of his being brought in at an earlier time, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. Well, Mr. Burgess, the average one has 1, 2, and 3 
children. I am thinking about the low end of this barrel. 

Secretary Buracsss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. I think we are at the wrong end of this barrel. That 
has always been my opinion. I would much prefer to go to 17 years 
of age than be up above 26 years of age. I mean, because of the eco- 
nomic situation that the individual is in, obligation that he has 
assumed, family relations, what he is worth to the community, the 
life of the Nation and everything else. I think he is potentially 
worth more to raise some more future soldiers than he is in the 
position of going in and have to serve in the services 2 years. 

Secretary BurGgss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DurHam. That is my opinion. Now, I don’t know whether 
you made any study on it or not. As far as I know, you just made a 
simple statement here and seemed to pass it over and not being serious 
in the picture at all. 

Secretary Buragss. I think the point of the seriousness, sir, is to 
show—— 

Mr. DurHam. Now, you have come up. here and endorsed the 
4-year draft. 

Secretary BurGsss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DurHam. Now, a 4-year draft, of course, is quite a serious 
problem for the American people. 
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Secretary HuURGESS. And we realize that, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. And we took it seriously. J do, because the economic 
life of this country is sustained by the young people of the country, 
primarily. I have always supported the draft, and I am supporting 
this one. But the question arises, of course, as to whether or not you 
as the manpower agent of the Federal Government have projected 
this whole thing on whether it would be more economical on a 2-year 
basis or whether it would be more economical to go down and recom- 
mend the 17-year-old. Some people I know haven’t nerve enough to 
do it because the mothers would be on your back. But after all, I have 
had a little experience in this, in my own family. I know how it 
turned out. I think the 17-year-old boy is just as good a soldier as a 
man 28 and 30 years old. And I dare any man in the Army or any- 
where else to prove to me otherwise. 

Secretary Burcess. Well, 7 am not—— 

Mr. Durnam. You made no study as to the economic thing, of the 
cost here? 

Secretary Burcess. I have made no study of the economic features 
outside of the service, sir. I have made a study and know about the 
figures of the cost of the soldier in the service. 

The only point that I thought you were making there was the cost 
of the soldier over 26 in the service as opposed to the one at age 17. 

Mr. Durnaw. No. You are just coming up more or less and endors- 
ing what we had in effect all the time. Now, we have changing condi- 
tions in this country. We have changing world conditions. 

Secretary Burcess. I don’t think—— 

Mr. Duruam. Can you tell me, have you made a study of the 
manpower situation of NATO, our allies? 

Secretary Burcesss. Yes, sir; we have that. 

Mr. Duruam. You have that? 

Secretary Burcgss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. Can you give us some comparisons? 

Secretary Burcess. Yes, we can. 

Mr. Duruam. Percentagewise, as to how we are competing with 
these people. I want to know something about what kind of assistance 
we have, as well as what we have to do ourselves. 

Secretary Burcess. You asked in the NATO countries. 

Mr. Durnam. That is right. 

Secretary Burcess. About whether it is compulsory for all eligible 
men to serve in some branch of the service? 

Mr. Duruam. Just give us right down the line and tell us what 
we are doing. 

Secretary Burcess. Yes. Can I ask Colonel Roll to go down 
through the list? 

Mr. Duruam. Yes. Just so you give it to us. 

The Crarrman. All right, Colonel. 

Colonel Rout. All men are required to register for call in Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Greece, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Turkey, United Kingdom. 

Mr. Duruam. Just required to register, with no service? 

Colonel Rou. That will. be the second part. 

Mr. Duruam. All right. 

Colonel Roti. Canada does not require registration. 
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Compulsory service is required in some branch of the service in all 
countries except Canada, and in Greece and Italy it is on a selective 
basis. The others it is compulsory service. 

Mr. Duruam. Allright. Now give us the length of service for each 
country that they require. We are going to be asked these questions 
on the floor. I just want to hear them. 

Colonel Rou. All right sir. The length of initial training for 
service. Now this varies, Mr. Durham, between countries and then 
within countries between services. I can give it to you for any 
NATO country, for any service. I can give you some illustrations 
which will indicate the scope. 

Mr. Durnam. Well, the question we want to know is whether he 
serves 1 year or 2 years in the army. 

Colonel Rout. In the army, sir? 

Mr. Duruam. In the armed forces, or in the army. 

Colonel Roux. I will indicate in the army—Belgium, 18 months; 
Canada, 3 years; Denmark, 18 months; France 16 months 

Secretary BurGcEss. 18 months. 

Colonel Roti. 18 months in France. Greece, 18 months for 
infantry, and 21 months for other services. Italy, 18 months legally; 
actually, it is closer to 15 to 16 months, in practice. Netherlands, 
18 to 21 months, depending on grade and duty assignment. Norway, 
16 months. Portugal, 22 months. Turkey, 24 months. United 
Kingdom, 24 months. 

It varies in other branches of the service, until in the Canadian 
Navy officers are required to serve up to a period of 7 years, although 
they may resign and have their resignation accepted. 

Mr. Duruam. But that is a volunteer service, though, is it not? 

Colonel Rou. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Buresss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. There is no compulsory service in Canada. 

Colonel Rouu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. Of course, now the other comparison: | think 
probably you haven’t made any comparison as to the actual number 
they have in the services at the present time comparable with our 
services, which you can give us? 

Secretary Burcess. I think those are classified. 

Mr. Duruam. All right. Keep those off the record. I won’t ask 
you. I don’t know why you should classify that. 

Mr. Jounson. I want to ask a question. 

Secretary BurcEss. We will be glad to go over that with you, 
Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Jounson. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Duruam. Just a moment. I want to see how you get into 
this manpower situation in this country. You have something to 
do with it. 

Secretary Burasss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. The organization does, at the State level, and county 
level, do you not? Do you have a so-called designated manpower 
individual stuck about here and yonder in my State in certain spots— 

Secretary Burcesss. I imagine that is the Department of Labor, 
Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Duruam. Department of Labor? 

Secretary Burcsss. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Duruam. It doesn’t come under you at all? 

Secretary Burcess. I stay in very close touch with them on cal- 
culations as I do with the Office of Defense Mobilization. But that 
is a civilian manpower calculation and responsibility. 

Mr. Durnam. When a boy goes into the service and, of course, 
asks for a hardship discharge, it is referred back usually to the man- 
power individual in the county. 

Secretary Burcess. I believe that is handled in Selective Service, 
sir. 

Mr. SHort. The local board. 

Mr. Brooks. It goes back to the Red Cross. 

Mr. Duruam. As head of manpower, you are supposed to look 
after it. 

The CuarrMan. That is Selective Service. 

Secretary Burcess. That is correct. 

Mr. Buianprorp. That goes back to the local board, with a Red 
Cross report, Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Duruam. I know that. I just wanted to see if he had any- 
thing to do with it. 

The CuarrmMan. Anything further—wait one minute, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Will you yield to me? 

The CHarrMan. Wait one minute. 

Mr. Durnam. Are you going to give us those figures off the record 
there? 

Secretary Burasss. Be glad to, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. You made no study across the board on a 4-year 
period? 

Secretary Burcess. 1 know what our requirements are over the 
next 4 years for planning purposes. 

Mr. DurHam. Your requirement here by law is 24 months. You 
project this study beyond the 24-month period? 

Secretary Burcress. In our end strength requirement, sir, on a 
planned basis, | know what we are going to over the next 4-year 
period, sir, and I know what effects that will have on the manpower 
pool, and I have some idea of the requirement selective-service-wise. 

Mr. DurHuam. What I am getting at, Mr. Burgess, is the fact that 
your birthrate is pretty fast and rapid. You have quite an income in 
the barrel, and that would put us in the position where we could get 
a more economical soldier down at the lower end instead of going up 
here. 

Mr. BLanprorp. We are in that situation right now, Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Duruam. He is the manpower expert. Let him answer this 
question. 

Secretary BurGcess. We think the extension of the draft on the 
basis that we have offered it here, sir, is the wise and economical one 
for the country. 

Mr. Duruam. You just took it like we have been going through and 
made no study? 

Secretary Burcrss. No, sir, we have done a lot of studying. A lot 
of study preceded my coming to this job. 

Mr. Durnam. Whether or not we could make any changes, see, 
what I am thinking about. 

Secretary Burcgess. We think we have some pretty good changes 
in our national reserve plan which is going to offer some additional 
volunteer possibilities, 
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Mr. Durnam. Suppose you make a study, if you did make a 
study, Mr. Burgess, and come in here and find out we have in the, say, 
17- to 21-year class of individuals—and personally I think we have 
been deferring too many people through the colleges and ROTC. 
We will have something to say about that later. 

But whether or not you could make a study and come in here and 
make a recommendation to this committee or somewhere along that 
would put us in the position where we could get a more economical 
soldier at a lower age. 

If it is economic to put a man 17 years of age in, why don’t you 
people say so down there. 

Secretary BurcEss. We are going to give some increased oppor- 
tunities for the young man of 17 under our national reserve plan. 

Mr. Duruam. That is not the draft. I am talking about the draft. 

Secretary BurGess. It is a volunteer approach, sir, and we will 
be up here on that later. 

Mr. Duruam. I hope some day we can get into a volunteer service. 

Secretary Burcess. If we can answer any questions in detail from 
our studies we will be most happy to show you the studies we have 
on them, and I can assure you we have plenty of studies. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Durham—are you 
through, Mr. Durham? 

Mr. Duruam. I am through. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. I was going to ask you to put in very quickly 
there what the system is, so we can have it in the record and read it. 

Colonel Rouu. Yes, sir. Switzerland requires all men to register 
for call, and service is compulsory in some branch of the service 
in Switzerland. 

The length of initial training or service for Switzerland in the Air 
Force is 118 days, in the Army 4 months, and no service is required 
in the Swiss Navy, sir. [Laughter.] 

Secretary Burcess. Let’s look up the Reserve. 

The CHarrMan. Well, that gives the information as to the Swiss, 
then, the Swiss Navy. [Laughter.] 

All right. Now any further questions to the Secretary? 

Mr. Suort. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Short. 

Mr. SHort. Secretary Burgess, you brought out pretty clearly, | 
think, that during the period back in 1947 when the draft had lapsed 
and was not in effect, it was difficult, if not impossible, for a youth 
to get through the volunteer system numbers in adequate quantities 
to meet the need? 

Secretary Burcess. That is what the experience shows. 

Mr. SHort. You failed to state, however, and I think this should 
be made a part of the record, that during that time that the draft 
was not in effect the Department of Defense and all branches of the 
armed services did make an earnest, serious, and determined effort 
to recruit some volunteers. 

Secretary Burcess. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suort. Did you do that before the draft was reinstated 
in 1948? 

Secretary Burcess. That is correct, sir; yes, sir. 

Mr. SHorr. All right. 
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The CHarrMAN. Notwithstanding that, it was impossible to get 
your requirements. 

Secretary Burcsss. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. You had just about 50 percent or one-half of what 
we built up. 

Secretary BurGrss. That is correct. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Brooks, any questions? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Secretary, I would like to mention this matter 
in connection with the very able explanation of the draft rendered 
by our counselor, Mr. Blandford. 

Secretary Buresss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. This case, it seems to me, is not so prevalent, but 
| have run across several types of it, where you got a man in service, 
especially an officer, and for some reason he is called into service 
against his will, maybe as a reserve, and for some reason he is dis- 
charged and then immediately redrafted. I think that is an abuse 
of the draft law. I know I had a particular case in mind of a man 
who was a second lieutenant in the Army. He was discharged after 
he had been called into service, was in only 4 months, he was dis- 
charged and before he got home the draft was ready to recall him. 

Now, they waited about 9 months to recall him. He had to go to 
work in that 9 months to live. And then they recalled him into 
the service. I think that is bad handling of the situation. 

Secretary Buraess. It certainly—— 

Mr. Brooks. If we are going to make any changes, I think we 
ought to provide that that should be done. 

Secretary Burcsss. I would like to know about such cases. 

Mr. BLANprorp. I am familiar with it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. I know our counsel is familiar with it. 

Mr. BLanprorp. It was the case of Air Force ROTC people who 
were released because the Air Force was faced with the necessity of 
reducing some 9,000 officers in a hurry. We got ourselves into an 
awful mess. I think it has been straightened up now because they 
are allowed to go into the National Guard and then they are ordered 
to active duty as National Guard men. 

Mr. Brooks. In some cases the Reserves were called into active 
service, and they were released because they were not needed as 
officers and were sent home and after short periods they were drafted. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is right. Had they been ROTC graduates, 
they would not have been drafted. That was the situation. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Perhaps, I should address this question to the counsel. 
Are we going to have any presentation concerning the manpower 
pool? 

The CuHarrMan. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BLanprorp. I am sure General Hershey will go into that whole 
thing. 

Mr. Bares. In prior years we always had charts up here. 

The CuarrMan. We will have all that. 

Mr. Bares. I would like to ask the Secretary one question. 

The CuarrMAN. One minute, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Barres. How many volunteers, Mr. Secretary, are you receiv- 
ing currently into the Army on an enlisted basis? Back in 1948, I 
believe, you got 446,000. What is the figure today? 
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Secretary Burcrss. I am not sure we have that tabulation. I am 
sure Mr. Milton is going to present that in the Army section. I 
am sure the Army is going to present that in their section of the 
presentation. 

Mr. Baress. I will withdraw my question, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Secretary Burcess. I think we better refer that to the Army, if 
that is satisfactory, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. WickersHam. Mr. Secretary, in answer to Mr. Doyle’s 
inquiry, could you not improve the possibility of reenlistment by two 
things: One would be for the services to hire dieticians in the prepara- 
tion of the food—would that not improve it? 

Secretary Burcess. Well, I haven’t heard any specific complaints 
about the food since I have been on this job, Mr. Wickersham, 1] 
think one of the things that is going to improve enlistment and 
reenlistment is this career incentive act that we are going to come 
before you with. I haven’t heard any specific complaints about the 
food. That might be one point. I just haven’t heard of it. 

Mr. WickersHAM. Now, one other question: It is not the food, 
but the way it is prepared. One other one: Would it not improve or 
enhance its enlisted figures if you made effort, further efforts, to 
improve the surroundings affecting the morale of the boys, the young 
men? Would that not satisfy the parents? 

Secretary Burcess. Well, I think a very creditable job is being done 
in that area, Mr. Wickersham. There, again, I have not had that one 
specifically brought to me as any serious problem. 

Mr. WicxersHam. That is all. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Secretary, in your thinking and your presentation 
on the extension of the draft for a period of 4 years, you have also 
taken into consideration the universal military training program? 

Secretary Burcess. We call ours the national reserve plan, Mr. 
Price. 

Mr. Price. And they are going to run concurrently with the 
Selective Service System? 

Secretary Burcsss. That is correct, sir, for a period of 4 years, sir. 

The CHarrMan. We will go into that reserve plan a little bit later 
today. Let’s confine this inquiry to an extension of the draft. 

Mr. Price. Well 

The CHarrMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Price. Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. I want to make my 
position heard. I think that has something to do with the subject we 
are talking about. 

The CHarrMan. Go ahead, then. 

Mr. Price. I am finished, but I don’t think the question was out of 
order. I think it was a perfectly appropriate question. 

The CHarrman. Any question you ask is appropriate. 

Mr. Price. The question should be asked at this time. 

The CuHarrMan. Go ahead and ask it. 

Mr. Price. I already asked it and it was answered. 

The CuarrMan. All right, fine. Thank you very much. 
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General Hershey, will you please come around? Now General 
Hershey, the committee would like for you to give them the benefit 
of your views in regard to—what is the number of this bill? 

General Herspey. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee— 

Mr. Bares. 3005. 

The CuHarrRMAN. 3005. Now you just go ahead. Have you a pre- 
pared statement up here, so we can follow you? 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Yes, sir. 

General Hersuery. I recommend approval of H. R. 3005, not only 
as a Measure necessary to insure the maintenance, through voluntary 
and involuntary means, of the Armed Forces at their required strength 
for the next 4 years, but also to insure that the obligation to serve is 
shared equally by all the young men of the Nation. 

Unléss H. R. 3005 is approved, liability for service will cease on 
June 30, 1955, under the present provisions of section 17 (c) of the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act, as amended, for all 
persons under 26 years of age who have not had their liability extended 
by deferment. This would mean, then, that after June 30, only 
those persons who have been deferred and thus have had their liability 
extended to age 35, would be liable for service. 

When it is remembered that each time one of this latter group was 
deferred someone else had to take his place in the Armed Forces, 
there can be no question as to the equity for the continued liability 
of these persons. If we are to observe the mandate of the Congress 
in the act 





that in a free society the obligations and privileges of serving in the Armed Forces 
and in the reserve components thereof should be shared generally, 

it is even more important that authority for the induction of persons 
under 26, who have not been deferred, should not terminate. 

The planned strength of the Armed Forces for some years to come is 
approximately 3 million men. Experience has shown that never in 
our history have we been able to maintain through voluntary means 
alone an Armed Force anywhere approximating that figure. In 1948, 
when Selective Service was reestablished, the strength of the Armed 
Forces was slightly under 1% million. In 1950, just prior to Korea, 
the size of the Armed Forces was approximately 1,400,000 men, and 
while at that time Selective Service had inducted no men since early 
in 1949, nevertheless the System had been in operation and many 
thousands of men has been classified as available for service. 

Since 1950 the Armed Forces have maintained a strength in excess 
of 3 million. The Selective Service System during this period has been 
called upon to furnish approximately 2 million men. I think it is 
generally accepted that while the Selective Service System did not 
deliver all of the men who went into service during this period, many 
of the persons who enlisted in each of the services were impelled to do 
so by the Selective Service operation. Without extension of authority 
to induct persons under 26 years of age not now deferred, I am con- 
vinced that the Armed Forces will have extreme difficulty in securing 
enlistments from this group of young men. 

I think that this is a matter of the most vital importance in view of 
the fact that the present enlistment and reenlistment rates of the 
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Armed Forces are far below ‘ie rates required to maintain them at 
authorized strength. 

For these reasons, I recommend approval ad H. R. 3005. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you very much, General. , 

Now, General, you are charged with the responsibility of the ad- 
ministration of the law, are you not? 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrRMAN. Now, give the committee some information as to 
what your views are with reference to these two proposed amendments 
that have been discussed briefly. What is your reaction in regard to 
the proposal to amend the law whereby a man who has had 6 months 
service can’t be redrafted? 

General HersHuey. Well, sir, that has not been cleared with the 
Government, so what I shall say will only be based on what little 
value I might have as an individual. I favor it. 

The CuarrmMan. Good. 

Now you answered so quick it sort of knocked me off my props. 
You answered in the affirmative so quickly. 

Now upon what grounds do you favor it? What are your reasons 
for favoring it? 

General Hrersury. Well, in the first place 

The CuarrMan. As suggested over here by Mr. Kilday, it is good 
legal procedure to leave well e nough alone and I agree with him. But 
I do want a little bit more elaborate statement as to reasons why you 
think it is a good, healthy amendment. 

Mr. Rivers. We are not used to straightforward answers. 

General Hersury. Mr. Blandford has rather stolen my thunder 
both in content and in matter of delivery. And he has explained that 
we are in a very embarrassing position concerning when a man has 
served. We have 1 man that served 6 months and we do not take 
him and we are almost forced to take another man that served 2 years, 
11 months and 29 days. 

Now, I am assuming that when we put a man in the service, that 
if he is kept 6 months by the Armed Forces—he sometimes may get 
out and may create some inequity, by taking another man rather than 
taking him. But on the other hand, he has been in. You have to set 
some date. You can set 6 months or you can set a year or you can set 
some other date. But you will have to set some date. 

And after they had him that long, if they decide for some reason they 
don’t want him, with the amount of bookkeeping we have, I figure 
that that is a reasonable amount and that is a good place to quit. 

The CuarrMan. That is right, exactly. They had him and they 
could have kept him longer, but they didn’t do it. So, therefore, they 
discharged him. It was not his fault. And so, therefore, he shouldn't 
be required to go back to take the second crack. 

General HersHry. We have an Executive order that covers most 
everybody except some of the people that didn’t happen to come under 
this law, and that is why we are in an embarrassing position because 
under an Executive order we don’t take the people who have been 
under the law, but some of these fellows that had straddled on the 
passage of the act of 1948 are neither fish nor fowl. I would like to 
have them all be one or the other. 

The CuarrMan. Allright. Now the next proposition is in reference 
to the time limit eligible for draft for those who volunteer under the 
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draft age for National Guard duty which now is 35 years. And I 
threw out the thought in view of letters we had that it should be re- 
duced to 26 years of age. What is your reply to that? 

General Hersuey. Well, again, I only represent myself. I had 
some doubt in my mind initially what might have been the idea of 
Congress on that score, because the Congress did not require similar 
service of the individuals who entered the guard before 1951. 

But on the other hand, we are always very anxious to carry out the 
law exactly as the Congress provides it. And they did use the word 
“‘deferment”’ for a National Guard man instead of “‘exemption.”” And 
for that reason, regardless of the evidence to the contrary, I felt we 
had to follow the letter of the law. 

Therefore, if Congress is merely going to again reassert what they 
perhaps had in mind before, I have no objection whatsoever and it 
takes a great load off the Administrator, because when he knows what 
the boss wants, it is much easier than when he is in doubt. 

[Laughter.] 

The CuHarrMan. Well, that puts us in the position where we have 
the support of the Director of Selective Service in behalf of each one 
of these members. So I think that is the proper place for me to stop. 

Mr. Short? 

Mr. SHort. No. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Brooks, any questions? 

Mr. Brooks. May I ask a question in reference to one of your 
amendments. 

I am glad General Hershey says he favors that. That is the 6 
months cutoff time. Now, would you apply that cutoff time to a 
reservist who is called in the service, maybe against his will, and then 
released after 7 months or after 6 months, and then subject to redraft? 

Would you apply it to that, too? 

General Hersuery. Well, it depends on whether you are calling a 
reservist for 6 months for training in order to make him a trained man 
to put in the Reserve, so that he may serve in the Reserve whatever 
time you provide for him or whether—— 

Mr. Brooks. We are referring to present law and not to the future 
law. 

General Hersuey. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Brooks. Referring to present law, where you don’t call him 
for training but you call him for service. 

General Hersuey. If I understand the question, my answer is 
“ves.” 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

Mr. BLanprorp. The amendment says active duty, Mr. Brooks, 
and not active credit. 

Mr. Brooxs. Whether he comes in through the draft or whether he 
comes in through call from the Reserve, you would put a 6 months’ 
cutoff date. 

General Hersurey. Now you are talking about a reservist who has 
served in the Armed Forces more than 6 months? 

Mr. Brooks. That is right, he is called into service and before the 
full 2 years time is up, he 1s released. 

General Hersuey. Well, if I am not tripped on some technicality 
that is not now apparent, I would agree with you. 
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Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Blandford, will you get H. R. 2847, the bill 
that was introduced by Mr. Hinshaw, and let’s get the opinion of 
General Hershey on that deferment. I believe that is both deferment 
and exemption, together. It works both ways. Let’s see what he 
has to say in regard to that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, General Hershey, a bili introduced by 
Congressman Hinshaw 

The CHairMan. Are you familiar with it? 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. I haven’t studied it, but I have read 
it. Iam willing to give you my personal first impression. 

The CuHarrman. All right. Give us your first impression, General. 
That is always the best impression. 

General Hersuey. I am disturbed by the creation of a separate 
board which governs the duties of American citizens and is not 
responsible for providing the defense of this country. And, therefore, 
I am disturbed that if the Congress does not feel that it wants to 
approach deferment of certain people—and there are many difficulties 
that the Congress know so much better than I do on why it is hard 
to lay down rules. 

But having let the man be inducted, we now believe that we can 
cure the faults of induction by creating a Commission which excuses 
him from the Armed Forces after he has been inducted, rather than 
attack it at the source and try to find out whether he ought to be 
inducted or not. 

The CHarrMAN. That is right. And under the Hinshaw bill, he 
would go in and serve for 6 months— 

Mr. Buanprorp. Eighty-nine days. 

The CHAIRMAN. Or 89 days. Just enough not to be a veteran. 
And then some Commission would determine whether or not he should 
be released on account of his educational training as a scientist. 

I think the point that you suggested is very good in regard to that. 

Mr. Kintpay. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHArrMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Hinshaw has spoken to me about this proposed 
amendment. But I have not read it. I don’t know just how he 
provides for it. I know of his concern to protect persons who are 
pursuing higher—well, courses of study and courses of higher study 
in science. 

From what you have said, he apparently provides for a board after 
they have gone into the services. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Kixtpay. The services would eliminate them, and you wouldn’t 
support that. 

What would be your views that instead of a board of that kind it 
were a board on a national basis prior to induction, or continued 
deferments, or something of that kind? 

General Hersuey. Well, if the board was like the Board which 
the Congress created on physicians and dentists, that made them an 
advisory board, where we had every bit of the benefit of their advice, 
but when it came to the decision that the same board that took other 
mothers’ sons decided whether they stay or not, | would obviously 
have to support it because I happen to be both a supporter and an 
advocate of what the Congress did concerning specialists. 
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Mr. Kitpay. I have heard from Mr. Hinshaw. He is concerned, 
for instance, about the young man who is registered in his home- 
town, maybe in South Carolina, Virginia, or Texas, and is attending 
MIT, for instance, or California Technical or some place of that kind, 
so that he remains vulnerable to induction in his hometown when he 
is not actually present and where they are not thoroughly informed, 
perhaps, on the technical and scientific nature of his studies. 

If this board were comparable to the one on doctors, you think it 
could be worked out? 

General Hersney. Well, I think it so much that I have spent some 
time during the past year in establishing it, now I think I can say a 
majority of the States—because there are some complications on the 
small State because some States ere so small that they hardly justify 
it, but we have established advisory committees in the scientific and 
professional fields in a great many of our populous States. We are 
now in the process of establishing a great many more. The student 
is not too much involved because student deferments have not been 
too hard to come by. 

On the other hand, when the man goes out into industry and 
begins to try to get his internship or his residency, if you will, as an 
engineer, that is where the problem has been. And we have been 
trying to establish these committees as an experiment to see what 
the result has been. 

Now it works both ways. Sometimes they don’t defer as well as 
the boards do. 

Mr. Kitpay. I understand, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Hinshaw will be 
he: rd. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is all [ had. 

The CuarrMan. I didn’t want to ask the General to come back to 
get the comment from Mr. Hinshaw. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. But I do think that the proper way to do with it 
is at the very beginning, deal with the question of deferment instead 
of induction and then a discharge through some kind of process. 

Because you can’t have two heads granting—running the Selective 
Service System. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Chairman, at that point. I think, of course, 
General Hershey’s idea on this thing: With the doctors it is an entirely 
different problem than what you have to do with here, because you 
are starting out with the students. You have to assess it on the basis 
of his scholastic rating. With a doctor you know pretty well what he 
does. He is already in the field of science and you can evaluate it. 
But to set up a commission to evaluate it at 17 years of age is an 
entirely different matter. It is very difficult. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I make one statement in 
connection with Mr. Hinshaw’s proposal. ‘There is one virtue in it 
that I think General Hershey should comment on, and that is when 
these men are inducted or do enlist, that even though their obligation 
to serve is suspended, they are still members of the Reserve and, 
therefore, they do have the Reserve obligation imposed upon them, ' 
which they would not have imposed upon them if they were not 
inducted in the first place. I mean that is one place. 
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The CHarrMan. The trouble with that is that every student will 
try to get under that tent. They will try to get in that classification. 
Then you would have a boy who only has 89 days service and then He 
goes in the Reserve. 

Mr. BLanpForp. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. And he isa reservist. It wouldn’t be fair to others 
who are so unfortunate not to possess that type of education. We 
have to deal with all of them. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. The strength of Selective Service is its uniformity. 
It applies to everybody equally and alike. As long as we keep that 
as the fundamental basis, we are on sound ground. 

Mr. BLANpDForpD. I was merely mentioning 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

The CHarrMAN. Yes, sir, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. These State advisory groups that you are now experi- 
menting with: Who do they work with, the State board of appeals? 

General Hersney. Well, they might very well work with the local 
board. In other words, if a boy wants to have their opinion on him, 
we are trying to let them make that possible. And he could apply for 
it before the local board even made their basic decision. 

But, again, I want to be very clear—and I know the committee 
knows that I have never countenanced anyone telling a local board 
what to do, not even a director. 

Mr. Gavin. No. 

General Hersury. But they can give them advice and say, “This 
man has all of these technical qualifications.”” If it looks valid, the 
board accepts it. If they don’t, obviously the board puts him in 1—A. 
Then the boy has a right to appeal to the State appeal board and even 
to the National Appeal Board if there is any difference of opinion. 

Or, if the State director or National Director, as we many times do, 
appeal it anyway. He gets about three runs for the same price. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Thank you very much, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. General, on one occasion your service had some figures 
compiled on the percentage of classifications statewide and nationally. 
Some States had 67 percent classifications. I won’t mention the 
amount. Some of them had 97 percent. Do you still have those 
figures or have you kept them up to date? 

General Hrersuery. Yes; I have in front of me now. Of course, at 
the time I had some difficulties with my 60 percent we were just 
engaging in the Korean affair. We had to induct rather than classify. 
But at the moment, the United States, including the Territories, was 
about 96.2. As I look down the list here, on the first page, I see none 
that are not above 90. 

Mr. Rivers. Are any below 90, nationwide? 

General Hersuey. Well, I think that Guam is less than 90. Guam 
has a very special problem. Guam has the problem in which she has 
all the time 20 or 30 volunteers for each man that we are going to 
induct. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, your answer to my question, then, is there has 
been a definite improvement— 
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General Hersuey. Eighty-three is Guam. But there is no other 
one below 90. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. I am glad to hear that——— 

General Hersuey. And we have several 99’s. 

The CuarrMAN. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Reference has been made to the possibility of 
exempting people who enlist in the National Guard before they are 
subject to the draft. 

Now is your thinking possibly that that should apply to the Organ- 
ized Reserves as well? 

General Hrersuery. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. And— 

General. Hrersuey. Of course, there are several things involved in 
that. One is that the man who enlists and stays in until he is 26 

Mr. Devereux. Stays in until he is 26— 

General Hersuey. And has satisfactory behavior. To me, the 
Reserves are the Reserves. On the other band, I want to be quite 
sure that everybody understands me, that when we have less than 
48 drill periods per year. I am not quite so convinced that people 
should be deferred to participate. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, your length, then, of time would be until 
he is 26 vears of age? 

General HersHey. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. And not necessarily maybe a 2-year enlistment, 
4-year enlistment, or whatnot? 

General HersHry. No. He should stay in the Reserves the same 
length of time you require of other people. And the reason I didn’t 
object to 26 was that | figured if he got in before he was 18% he would 
have approximately 8 years in, which was what everybody else was 
getting, and that was all right with me. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. I think that is the point we should take 
into consideration when we deliberate on that. 

Mr. Winsreap. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winstrreap. General Hershey, I believe they stated there were 
44,000 deferred for agriculture. 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

Mr. BLanprorpb. That is correct. 

General Hersuey. I think that is correct. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Can you break those down? Do you have them 
broken down by States there? 

General Hrersuey. I do. 

Mr. BLanprorp. I wonder if you could give us some of those figures. 

General Hrersuey. Well, it would make it much easier if you ask 
me—I wouldn’t be picking the State if you asked me. Because I am 
very sensitive. Because they are all my children. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Winsreap. Take Mississippi and New York, for instance. 

General HersHey. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Include Pennsylvania. I was gonig to ask the 
very same question as my colleague. 

General HersHey. Well, let me see. Mississippi, 147. 

Mr. Winsrreap. One hundred and forty-seven deferred? 

General Hersuey. That is right. 
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Mr. Wrinstreap. Do you have that in percentages? 

General Hersury. Now we will move to New York. We have 
New York divided into two parts, you know: New York City and 
New York State. 

Mr. Winsteap. How many do you have in New York City? 

General Hersnrey. New York City has 66 and New York State 
has—wait a minute. I am on the wrong line. Pardon me. It is 
28 in New York City and 6,687 upstate. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. 6,687? 

General Hersuey. Right. 

Mr. Winsreap. Twenty-eight in New York City. 

General Hersuey. Now, did somebody want Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Winsteap. Pennsylvania, yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Yes. 

General HersHry. Pennsylvania has 5,219. 

Mr. Winsteap. What about North Carolina? 

General Hersury. North Carolina—this is rather fine print so I 
am having a little difficulty here—156. 

Mr. Winstrap. 156. 

Mr. Kitpay. Put in Texas. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. General, would those eyes of your pick out the 
percentage? 

General Hersuey. Yes; I can give you the percentage. That is on 
another sheet. 

Mr. SHort. That is more accurate because of the variance in 
population. 

General Hersuey. Yes. The only trouble with the percentages is 
that they are all so small that they don’t mean much. Whether it 
is one-tenth or two-tenths—that is the best I can do, outside of 1 
or 2 States. However, I will give you the percentages. 

Mr. Winsteap. Pardon me; is that the population of farmers? 

General Hersuery. No; it is the relation of the men deferred to the 
total registrants, not population but total registered. 

Mr. Winsteap. All right, sir. 

General Hersury. Mississippi is one-tenth of 1 percent. 

Mr. WickersHAM. How about Oklahoma? 

General Hrersuery. Well 

Mr. Bates. How about it? 

General Hersuey. Which way shall I approach that? 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Show us Pennsylvania and New York. 

General Hersuery. Pennsylvania is one-tenth of 1 percent—wait 
a minute, five-tenths. 

The CHarrMan. Well, put it in the record and all of them can read 
it, General. 

General Hersuey. Fine. 

Mr. Winsteap. Of all States. 

General Hersuey. All States. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions of the General? 

Mr. SHort. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Short. 

Mr. SHort. General, I think the important thing or the thing that 
disturbs Mr. Hinshaw and some of the others is that we should be 
rather careful and cautious, I think, in trying to select men with par- 
ticular skills or talents, to educate them in order that we won’t have 
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an acute shortage of doctors or scientists or engineers that will show up 
a few years hence. Now, during World War II I think that both 
Russia and Great Britain were very careful to see that sufficient num- 
bers of men in their countries were deferred in order that they might be 
educated to meet the demands which perhaps arise today. Perhaps 
they did as good or a better job than we did in that respect. I wonder 
if you care to comment on that. 

I agree with the gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. Durham, that 
you can’t very accurately or wisely evaluate the talents or capacities 
of any 17-year-old boy. 

General HersHey. Well, Mr. Short, as you well know, knowing 
me as well as you do, I will not be able to have the answer to as 
difficult a question as this because there are several questions 
involved. ‘The first part of the question is 

Mr. SHort. That is right. 

General HersHey. What have we done? In a country where it is 
almost common behavior for everybody to go to college, when com- 
pared on the deferment business with a nation that you seldom ever 
go to college, it is a little hard for the person who sends everybody to 
college to have quite the deferment problems of a country where 
people do not go to college. 

Mr. Sort. That is right. 

General Hersuey. Now, I want to be perfectly objective about 
this. I am the Administrator and I do not have the luxury of opinions 
on the law. I administer it as I have thought it was written, and 
part of the issue that has gone—and I have lost some weight and my 
hair is turning some gray—by the groups that have said that I have 
not carried out the thing according to the law. And if that is true, 
I think the Congress ought to be sure that the law is clear enough 
that even I could understand it. 

Now, in the first place, I am not sure about what Russia is doing. 
I have heard a great deal about it. 

Mr. Suort. That is the reason I wanted your comment, for the 
benefit 

General Hersuey. Well, I am ignorant of that. The next thing I 
am up against, I don’t happen to have the knowledge of exactly how 
many people we ought to have of these different scientists, and I 
appointed a committee in 1948 to find out, and the result—and I do 
not criticize them—was to come up with saying that we ought to 
educate wise people because we are going to need wise people, but 
we don’t know how many we are going to need. That is what my 
committee has told me. And I have been trying vainly since to 
have somebody define to me what an engineer was, let alone a chem- 
ist or a nuclear physicist or a lot of other people, so someone else could 
identify them. The identification problem is a very difficult one. It 
bothers me no end. I have never worried—if someone came in— 
probably this shouldn’t be on the record, but I am not going to worry 
about it. I have said many times that if a person will identify the 
rare person, the rare bird, as we call him, if he could tell me what 
they are, I would prefer to postpone him, as some people would think, 
illegally, rather than to have a rule that would make his postponement 
possible, because if you make his postponement possible 

Mr. SHort. That is right. 

General Hersuey. There will be many, many others. 
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Now, there has been a committee working all summer on the rare 
bird, and I find their conclusion, and I hope I am not distorting, is 
that it is a difficult problem. (Laughter. ] 

General HersHey. Well, I say this with a great deal of humility. 

Mr. SHort. You are very frank and honest and forthright. That 
is the reason I wanted your comment. 

General Hersey. And so, I am in favor of anything that will give 
some things that will make this old country of ours survive. 

Mr. Suort. That is right. 

General Hersuey. But it has to be all of us surviving, not a few 
groups that are going to merely save part of us. 

Mr. Suort. That is true. 

The CHarrMAN. That is right. Thank you very much, General. 
Now, members of the committee, we will take a recess until 
o’clock, at which time some witnesses from the Department desire 

to be heard. At 2 o’clock all members will please be back here. 
(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the committee adjourned until 2 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuHartrMan. Now, let the committee come to order. 

The first witness this afternoon is the Assistant Secretary of the 
Army for Manpower and Reserve Forces, the Honorable Hugh M. 
Milton. Come around, Mr. Milton, please, sir. Now, sit right down, 
Mr. Milton. The committee will be glad for you to make any state- 
ment you desire to submit in regard to H. R. 3005, the extension of the 
Selective Service Act for an additional 4 years. 

Secretary Miiton. Mr. Chairman, I do have a prepared statement, 
but so much of it is repetitive of what has already been said, if you 
have no objection, I would like to file that prepared statement with 
you and launch upon some objective charts which I have here to show 
the need. 

The CHarRMAN. You don’t know how much I appreciate that state- 
ment. That was exactly what I was going to suggest to vou, not only 
to you but to the other witnesses. 

Now, go right ahead. 

Mr. Rivers. You have learned early how to get along with this 
chairman. 

Secretary Miiron. Thank you, sir. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Hon. Huau M. Mitron II, Assistant SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 
(MANFOWER AND RESERVE FoRCEs) 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I appreciate this opportunity of appearing before 
your committee on behalf of the Department of Defense. 

I would like to state first of all that Secretary of the Army Stevens and I are 
fully in accord with the legislation now be ing considered. Extension of authority 
to induct men for military training and service is absolutely necessary at this time. 

This Nation’s vast international commitments impose extensive mission on the 
Army both at home and abroad. About 40 percent of our Active Army is today 
deployed in Europe, the Far East, Alaska, Hawaii, Panama, and other overseas 
areas. It is vital to the security of this Nation that these overseas forces be 
maintained at the required strength. It is equally vital that our strategie reserve 
in the United States and our training and logistic establishment be kept in a high 
state of preparedness. To meet these requirements the Army needs an assured 
steady supply of personnel. 
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It is true that a reduction in the strength of the Armiy is scheduled in the 
remainder of this and the next succeeding fiscal year, Yet the planned strength 
of the active Army will be a million men, even when this reduction in force has 
been accomplished. Only through selective service can we be assured of obtaining 
the numbers of men we need. To illustrate this need, I have here charts showing 
projected Army enlisted strengths, gains and losses for fiscal years 1954 through 
1959. 

In this chart (chart No. 1) we present a picture of the enlisted composition of the 
Active Army as it actually existed in fiscal year 1954, and projected through 
fiscal vear 1959. The top horizontal black lines show our authorized enlisted 
strength by vears. You will notice the strength is reduced from 1,274,800 at the 
end of 1954 to 979,800 for fiscal year 1955 and down to 911,600 in 1956, where it 
levels off. 

I invite vour attention to fiscal vear 1955: The lower part of the vertical bar 
represents those enlisted men whose terms of service extend through the year. 
In other words, those who will be on hand and not be discharged. 

When we add the 252,500 gains expected from voluntary enlistments and 
reenlistments we will still require 216,800 more personnel from selective service in 
order to meet our authorized strength of 979,800. 

Following across the chart vou can see that our projected requirements from 
selecti' e ser ice are 144,000 in fiscal vear 1956, 176,000 in fiscal vear 1957, 170,000 
in fiscal ~ear 1958, and 184,000 in fiscal vear 1959. This represents a total require- 
ment for the next 4 fiscal years of 674,000 men for the Active Army. 

Unless we receive personnel from another source, and here I mean selective 
ser ice, We cannot maintain the minimum adequate forces essential to the accom- 
plishment of our many missions and to the security of this Nation. 

In this chart (chart No. 2) you see the results of our enlisted procurement efforts 
last vear and what we expect for this vear. In 1954 we procured through recruit- 
ing 120,100 and through reenlistments and other sources outside selective service 
91,100. In addition, 16,300 volunteers from the National Guard and the Army 
Reser e ~ ere accepted for acti>e dutv. These gains totaled only 227,500, or 
261,800 short of our requirements. This fiscal year we expect to recruit 143,700 
from ci il life, secure 98,600 from reenlistments and miscellaneous gains, and 
obtain 10,200 volunteers from the Reserve and National Guard. With this total 
of 252,500 © e «ill still be 216,800 short of requirements. 

If we lower our physical and mental standards for enlistment, some small gains 
in numbers could be registered. However, we would then be confronted with 
many a’ itional problems equally as serious. Men who are not physically fit, 
or men who are mentally weak, are noneffective and actually become a burden 
to the Armv. As we reduce our strength, that which remains becomes more 
important, not only to take the initial shock of any future conflict, but this group 
of sol iers must also he capable of functioning in higher positions as the leaders 
or nucleus around which we would build an expancing Army. We have done 
much since World War II to improve this quality, both morally, physically, and 
mentally; however, to cate, the Regular Army is still composed of approximately 
30 percent of mental group IV personnel. This grouping represents incivic uals 
who cannot absorb training rapidly, and therefore cannot normally be given any 
of our a’ vance technical training or school training. This restriction imposes a 
terrific pro»lem area for mobilization. 

Mv co nments on this suject of quality are intended to be informative in nature, 
by pointing out this serious area. Many of the men in this area eventually make 
fine sol iers and can be use? in a large Army; however, as our strength is rec uced 
we fin. this group, percentagewise, quite large. To consi’er lowering our mental 
stan ar s vould he a grave mistake, especially at a time when our strength 
authorization is reduced to an essential minimum. 

Over the past several months the Army, in cooperation with the other services 
an? the Department of Defense, has exerted extensive effort to increase the 
attra*ti-eness of military service, in order to gain and retain in the service the 
ma imu * number o° volunteers. In this I am confident we enjoy the utmost 
support from the Congress. Thus far we have registered some encouraging im- 
provements in service attractiveness and have hope for iurther impro ei ent. 

We have made every effort to increase the effectiveness of our recruiting force 
and at the present time we have a very fine organization. However, it is a fact 
that im»lementation of the draft is a stimulus to voluntary enlistments. On two 
occasions since late 1946 we have operated without the draft, and on each occasion 
vol inteers procured through the recruiting service dropped off drastically. In 
analyzing enlisted procurement for the Army and the Air Corps (Air Force) 
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between late 1946 and July 1950, I find that enlistments averaged approximately 
45,000 per month when the draft was in operation. When we did not have 
authority to draft, or when we were not implementing the drafting authority, 
the number of volunteers was reduced about one-half during this period or, to 
approximately 24,000 per month. In 1947 and 1948 we were unable to maintain 
the authorized strength of the Army on a volunteer basis when draft legislation 
was not in existence. By June 1948, when the draft law was reinstituted, the 
volunteer enlisted strength of the Active Army totaled 446,000 against an 
authorized Army strength of 590,000. This situation foreed the Defense Estab- 
lishment to request the Congress to reinstitute selective-service legislation. We 
can expect the same situation to obtain in the event this selective-service law is 
not extended. However, in this instance our authorized strength is consicerably 
above that permitted in 1947 and 1948 and there is keener competition for per- 
sonnel in the manpower pool who can be induced to volunteer. I am convinced 
that if we are to maintain authorized strengths and procure the number of volun- 
teers required by the Army to insure a ‘‘hard core” of experienced personnel, we 
must not only have the selective-service law but we must have the draft in being. 

I am heartily in accord with the 24-month term of service for inductees. Two 
years of service represents the absolute minimum for the proper training and 
effective utilization of personnel. We can train 2-year men as specialists and 
develop the leadership potential in many of them. The noneffective time required 
for each trainee cannot be reduced. It includes processing, training, leave, and 
travel. Shorter terms of service must then cut into the advanced training 
time and the time which the soldier spends in his unit. To reduce this time will 
seriously reduce the combat effectiveness of our Army. Under present world 
conditions, this is a serious matter which cannot be taken lightly. We would 
pay dearly for a shortened tour both in dollars and in combat effectiveness. 

Any reduction of the 24-month service period will necessitate an increase in 
Army training, transportation, material, facilities, supplies, equipment, and 
maintenance. As you see, such increases all point to an increase in administrative 
overhead with a resultant increase in the ratio of administrative to combat per- 
sonnel. As we increase this administrative ratio we reduce combat effectiveness, 
oversea deployments, and the General Reserve including the 30-day ready forces 
and the Antiaircraft Artillery Command. 

As an example, here are some results we could expect should we reduce the 
tour to 18 months: 

1. The manning level of the operating forces would be reduced by approxi- 
mately 10 percent, with a still greater reduction in combat forces. 

2. Transportation or rotation costs alone would be increased approximately 
$2,220,400 in fiscal year 1957. 

3. To maintain the same operating forces as the present 24- month tour would 
provide, it would necessitate an increased strength of 97,000 military personnel, 
which, due to great numbers, would have to be phased into the Army during 
fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 

With the onslaught of another major conflict time will be of the essence. We 
will need men already trained and readily available in our Reserve forces, both in 
units and as individual reinforcements. We cannot hope to build our Reserve 
units to strength unless we have a source from which to draw. The new Depart- 
ment of Defense national Reserve plan will provide limited numbers of non-prior- 
service men who will receive 6 months of active training under Army control prior 
to assignment in the Reserve forces. Regardless of the extent of the program for 
procuring non-prior-se rvice men for the Reserves, however, we will always need a 
hard core of prior-service men, men who have had at least 2 years in the active 
establishment. These prior-se vice men are a vital source of military manpower 
which can be utilized in case of a general mobilization. So once again we find that 
the inductee is necessary if we are to provide a reservoir of trained personnel essen- 
tial to a sound defense organization. 

My previous remarks pointed up the need for the Selective Service legislation 
as a means of assuring an ample supply of enlisted personnel in keeping with the 
authorized strength of the Army. However, I feel it is most appropriate to bring 
to your attention that we are heavily dependent upon the Selective Service Act 
as a means of procuring officers for the active establishment. Section 6¢ of the 
act permits the deferment from induction of students enrolled in the Reserve 
Officer Training Corps program provided they agree in writing to accept a com- 
mission, if tendered, and subject to call by the Secretary of the Army, to serve 
on active duty for not less than 2 years after commissioning. The ROTC grad- 
uates are the primary source of officers for the active Army and for the past 
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several years have represented approximately 75 percent of the yearly accessions, 
or some 15,000 annually. It is my considered opinion that without the act we 
will be unable to procure quality officer personnel in the numbers needed as we 
will no longer have the authority to order ROTC graduates to active duty for a 
period of 2 years except on an individual and volunteer basis. In addition, the 
Selective Service Act has a direct bearing upon the quantity and quality of per- 
sonnel produced at our officer candidate schools, as selectees represent some 90 
percent of all those attending the two officer candidate schools at Fort Sill and 
Fort Benning. We now have these men for 2 years after commissioning. 

Under existing economic conditions, we cannot maintain our minimum essential 
strength without Selective Service. The draft is the only means at our disposal 
to maintain that strength. 

In addition to the requested extension of authority to induct men for military 
training and service, I would like to cover one other provision contained in this 
legislation; that is the extension of the provisions of the Dependents Assistance 
Act. This law is designed to alleviate financial hardship for families of enlisted 
men who are now serving in the Armed Forces and those who will be required to 
serve in the future. 

The extension of the provisions of the Dependents Assistance Act is a necessity 
during this period when we must depend upon the Selective Service process to 
provide a tuajor portion of our enlisted manpower. 

Each meinber of the Army with dependents will experience, at some time or 
other, problems in one or all of the following areas: dependent housing, dependent 
schooling, or mecical care for his dependents. The provisions of the Dependents 
Assistance Act has greatly alleviated many financial hardships among our present 
members. 


The same acute need for relief for the military dependents which prompted 
the enactment of the Dependents Assistance Act in 1950 will continue. 

Secretary Mitton. Mr. Chairman, at the very outset I would like 
to say that the Secretary of the Army, Mr. Stevens, and I join in the 
support of the extension as proposed in the act. 

We feel that we just simply cannot have the Army of the size that 
we need on a voluntary system. 

The CuarrMan. I think you will find the whole committee in agree- 
ment and the country in agreement with that. We all recognize that. 

Secretary Mitton. Let me have the charts, please, then. 

I would like to show you, if I may, sir, the enlisted strength for the 
Army for the next 4 years. And I point specifically to the year 1955 
as the beginning year. The dark blue, at the bottom of that chart, 
shows the number of people which we will carry over into fiscal year 
1955, and will serve in the Army throughout that year. They have 
a continuing obligation. They are either enlistees or inductees who 
still have at least a year left. 

Our authorized enlisted strength for the year 1955 is 979,000. 
Hence, when we deduct the 510,000, it still leaves us short some 
469,000 men that we have to procure from one source or another. 

Now, they will come to us from two sources: Those who are enlisted 
or those who do enlist for the first time, and based upon our experience, 
we expect to have 252,500 who will come to us by reenlistment or by 
initial enlistment. That leaves us short of our goal 216,800 men. 

The CHarRMAN. 216,000? 

Secretary Minton. 800; yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. 800. 

Secretary Mitton. And. we must have that through induction. 

Without going through the same details on all of the remaining 
charts, I may say that in the 4 years from 1956 to 1959 it totals up 
that we will be short 640,000 men unless we have forced induction, sir. 

I would like to show one other chart, sir, if I may- 

The CHarrMan. Wait one minute. 
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Secretary Mitton. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Any members want to ask any questions on that 
chart? 

(No response.) : 

The CHarrMan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Blandford, do you want to ask a question? 

Mr. BLANpForD. Yes, sir; one question. 

Do you have an estimated breakdown on the 252,000, General, as 
to the number you expect to reenlist and the number you expect to 
obtain by voluntary enlistment? 

Secretary Mitton. I am showing that to you on the next chart. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Thank you. 

The CHarrMan. Get the figures on this chart so we can put them 
in our remarks for use on the floor. 

Secretary Mitron. I have small charts which I will be glad to 
leave with him, which are identical to that one, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much. 

Secretary Mitton. You were asking how we expected to get in the 
year 1955 the 469,300 men. I give you first our 1944 experience. We 
got 120,100 by voluntary enlistments. We got 91,100 by reenlist- 
ments; 16,300 coming to us from the National Guard and from the 
Organized Reserve, and the remainder, 264,800, had to be procured 
through induction. 

When I project that same thinking to the year 1955, but brought up 
to date by the most modern reenlistment rates, and so forth, we 
anticipate 134,700 from voluntary enlistment— 

Mr. SHort. Provided the draft is continued. 

Secretary Muiiron. Yes, sir. We believe that very thoroughly, 
that we cannot get that number unless the draft is there. 

The CHarrman. There probably would not be that number if the 
draft was not in existence. 

Secretary Mitron. We certainly feel that way about it, sir. 

Mr. SHort. That is right. 

Secratary Muiitron. 89,600 from reenlistment, 10,200 from the 
National Guard and Reserve, leaving us 216,800, which we will have 
to provide by induction. 

The CHarrman. In 1955? 

Secretary Mitton. 1955; yes, sir. 

The CuHatrman. And that same thing runs through a period of 
years? 

Secretary Mitton. For the next 4 years it amounts to 640,000. 

Mr. SHort. You are going to do better in 1955 than we did in 1954. 

Mr. Norsuap. Following up Mr. Short’s question, have you any 
idea how many would enlist if we didn’t have the draft? 

Secretary Mitton. The best I can say is that when the draft was 
not operative, that our enlistments fell to just about 50 percent of 
what they were when the draft was in effect. This has been our 
experience, sir. 

(Chorus of ‘‘Mr. Chairman.’’) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doyte. Mr. Secretary, why is that? In other words, why is 
it the American boy more and more refuses to voluntarily enlist? 
What are the basic factors and reasons that enter into that attitude 
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by American youth? Why is it necessary to compel him, if the thought 
of the draft does compel him? 

Secretary Mitton. The answers to that may be varied and com- 
plex, but in my considered opinion one of the basic factors is the Jack 
of career incentives that I think we ought to apply. 

If we can show these boys that they have a future in the United 
States Army, I think you are going to see your enlistments go much 
higher. 

Mr. Suort. You hit the bull’s-eye. 

Mr. Doy te. I might say to you, sir, that in the last 3 days I am 
sure we heard the Secretary of the Navy and Air, and I think Army, 
all substantially agree before this committee that the 3 factors making 
it difficult to obtain reenlistments were poor pay, poor housing, and 
inadequate dependents’ care. 

Secretary Mitton. That is right. 

Mr. Doyie. Now, you haven’t enumerated any of those three. 
Do you include all three of those also as factors? 

Secretary Miron. That is right. That is what I mean by career 
incentive, sir. My statement was all embracing. I did not break it 
down, sir. 

Mr. Doyue. Well, you will excuse me for suggesting those 3, but 
in view of those 3 Secretaries having testified to that, 1 felt you were 
entitled to have that information from me. And you would add to 
the 1 reason you gave these 3 factors. Now, do you have any other 
factors, basic reasons why the American boy increasingly refuses to 
do military duty voluntarily? 

Secretary Mitron. To me, that would be the basic one—career 
incentive, which you have broken down into the three. I don’t 
know whether you mentioned dependents’ medical care as one of 
them or not. 

Mr. Doyte. I did. 

Secretary Mriron. But that is an item. And dependents’ housing 
and pay and some other fringe benefits. 

Mr. Doyie. Then, may I ask you this question: If I interpret 
those four factors correctly in the minds of the American youth, who 
refuses to volunteer for military service, it is that he feels that his 
Government, in asking him to voluntarily enlist, is not making 
adequate provision either for him or for his dependents; is that true? 
I mean, if you take the next step, that the reason he is enlisting under 
the draft is because he is compelled under the draft, whereas if he 
volunteers or he does volunteer because he feels the provisions made 
by the Federal Government for him and his dependents is not 
adequate. 

Secretary Miiron. Not adequate to let him occupy that same 
position as a first-class citizen. 

(Chorus of “Mr. Chairman.’’) 

The CuarrMAN. Are you finished? 

Mr. Doyire. Mr. Chairman, may I make this brief observation? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Doy.tez. The reason I made that line of questioning, was not 
because I was opposed to the draft, because I haven’t been, but I 
felt that we are only giving the superficial opinion rather than the 
basic. That is the reason I asked you that question, Mr. Secretary. 
Secretary Mitron. I hope I have been responsive to it. 
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Mr. Doyte. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Secretary, referring again to that chart that we 
had there, I note that there was a reduction in your estimate frgm 
1954 figures to 1955—No, the next chart, please, Colonel. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The next chart. 

Mr. Hess. On the National Guard and Reserve, from 16,300 to 
10,200. Would you mind telling us why you estimate there will be 
a reduced number by 6,000 in that category? 

Secretary Mitton. I don’t know whether I can give you the exact 
answer or not. But this is worked out on the basis of percentages of 
those who are eligible for transfer. In the National Guard we take 
the men at 17 years of age, as you have heard said, between 17 and 18. 
A good many of them go in and then they find they have a Reserve 
obligation until they are 35 years of age, and a good many of them 
then say, “I would like to get out and get into the Active Establish- 
ment and get my 2 years off and then pass into the Reserve.” 

The 2 figures of 10,200 as against the 16,300 is based on a per- 
centage of those who do that; - of those who are eligible to doit. That 
is the way the figure was built up, sir. 

Mr. Hess. Well, has there been a gradual reduction each year in 
that figure? In 1953, for example, was that about 20,000, and then 
in 1954, 16,000? 

Secretary Miron. I have a detailed breakdown, sir, that I think 
I can refer to and give you the 

Mr. Hess. I am not too much interested in that, Mr. Secretary. 
But I would like to know what your floor might be, when you will 
reach a floor. We are going from 16,300 down to 10,200. Do we 
anticipate in 1956 it will go down to maybe 6,000? Will that be the 
floor, then? 

Secretary Miuton. I think it will go below the 10,200. Because 
we are on a declining strength in the Army, as you so well know, and 
the percentages there are worked out in terms of the percentage of 
the overall, rather than a total number who may be involved. 

The CuatrMAN. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Secretary, do you know how many men enlisted 
before midnight last night? ‘Have you a report on them? 

Secretary Mitton. I can’t tell you before midnight, but I can tell 
you before December 31, si 

Mr. Kiupay. It won’t do any good. How many came in because 
of qualifying by midnight January 31? 

Secretary Mitton. Oh, I missed your point. 

Mr. Kixipay. I understand it was considerable. I wondered if 
you had an opinion there. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miuuer. Mr. Secretary 

Secretary Miiron. The colonel on my left says it will be close to 
20,000 more this month, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Secretary, you spoke of this obligation up to 
the age of 35. 

Secretary Miuton. Right, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. Driving men out of the National Guard. 

The CHarrMaNn. That is the law now. 

Mr. Mituer. That is the law now, yes. 
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Isn’t that a rather unrealistic age? If that were reduced, it would 
tend to keep men in, because part of our Reserve is going to be the 
National Guard, isn’t it, and you want to build it up? That age 
35 seems to me to be a little old even in time of war. You hesitate 
in high emergencies to take men into the service at that time unless 
it is essential, and you could always get legislation to do that in an 
emergency. 

Secretary Miuton. Yes, sir; I think it is too long a period of time 
to serve. And our new Reserve plan does take cognizance of just 
that point, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. Are you going to study or make any recommenda- 
tions perhaps on reducing that age to help out the guard situation? 

Secretary Miron. I know, sir, that you do not desire to go into 
the Reserve plan. 

Mr. Miuuer. No, not now. I mean, that part of it is part of this 
picture, too. 

Secretary Mitton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Miller, may I inject and say of course the 
chairman’s proposed amendment that he discussed earlier would re- 
duce that liability from 35 to 26, on that very theory. 

Mr. Mituer. Well— . 

Mr. Bianprorp. That young men, if they were fully conscious of 
the fact that they would have to remain in the guard until they were 
35, would probably not go in the guard to start with. Now, it is a 
question of whether you want to drive them out of the guard to get 
into the active service for 2 years or whether you want to have a 
strong, virile National Guard, made up of young men below the age 
of 18%. 

Mr. Miuuer. I think that the guard has a very definite place in 
the military picture, and I certainly would support the chairman’s 
amendment to reduce it to 26. 

The CHarrMaNn. I may say this. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

The CHarrMan. We will give that consideration when we come to 
consider it. But there is something to that line of thinking, I think, 
to try to equalize it as far as age is concerned, occupational defer- 
ments, educational deferments. Educational deferment applies to 
35 years of age. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Of course, Mr. Chairman, there are two points 
involved in that. 

The CHarrMan. I know that. 

Mr. BLanprorp. One is the youngster who goes in and exposes 
himself to call to active duty under the National Defense Act below 
the age of 18%. 

The CHatrMAN. Well, we won’t take up the time to discuss that 
now. We will hear the witness. 

Now, any further statement you want to make, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Miiron. I would just like to add, sir, if I may, that we 
support the extension of the Dependents Assistance Act, too. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Secretary Mitton. We believe that that is essential. 
The Cuarrman. Of course. That goes hand in hand. 
Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Mitton. Thank you, sir. 
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The CHarrMan, Now the next witness is General Charles L. Bolte, 
Vice Chief of Staff. Is the General here? 

General Booru. Right here, sir. I am General Booth, the Deputy 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, Personnel. General Bolte was unable to 
attend. ‘ 

The CuHarrMan. All right. Now you are testifying here in his place, 
are you? 

General Bootu. Yes, in lieu of him, in his position on the agenda, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrmMan. All right. Have you a statement? 

General Booru. I have a prepared statement I would like to file 
for the record, but I would like to bring up 2 or 3 points that are not 
repetitive of the previous witnesses. 

The Cuarrman. Allright, good. Now file your statement and bring 
up the other points that you want to address yourself to the committee 
on. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Mas. Gen. Donaup P. Bootn, Deputy Assistant CHIEF OF 
STAFF, G-l 


It is a distinct honor for me to have the opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee on behalf of the Army. 

Passage of the legislation before you today—extension of the authority to in- 
duct men for military training and service—is a military necessity, for two para- 
mount reasons: 

First: A basic and necessary assumption of all our mobilization planning is 
that Selective Service legislation will be in existence on M—Day. 

Second: Without Selective Service we cannot maintain our Active Army forces 
in being even at the newly reduced authorization. 

Now permit me to discuss these two points. 

First, mobilization needs. The Selective Service System must be immediately 
available if an emergency should occur. There are vital reasons why this machin- 
ery must be kept in operating condition if this country is to mobilize effectively 
when and if it again becomes necessary. Most important of these is the element 
of time. In World War I and World War II, before the advent of supersonic 
speeds and both nuclear fission and fusion weapons, the United States was twice 
given time to rebuild its mobilization machinery before the country was commit- 
ted to full-scale combat. We had allies and effective geographic barriers standing 
between us and the aggressor. Today, geographic barriers have all but dis- 
appeared. Distance is no longer a formidable barrier to modern weapons. The 
element of time has now become critical. 

If we allow the draft to stop and the selective-service machinery to disintegrate, 
it will take not less than 4 months to rebuild it and as much as 7 months to reach 
the induction rate required for full-scale mobilization. In the world of today and 
tomorrow, the loss of even 4 months’ time in the beginning of an emergency may 
very well make the difference between victory and defeat. 

There is one final uncomfortable thought which I must mention in connection 
with this need for selective-service legislation to be in effect in the event of an 
emergency. Should the city of Washington be suddenly and successfully attacked 
by air, there would surely result a very considerable disruption of our Government 
processes. This is all the more reason why we must have ready in peacetime the 
legislation so essential to the rapid mobilization we would need in war. 

Now I come to my second point: maintenance of the Army’s strength in being. 
In compliance with the President’s new program for the Armed Forces, the Army 
is being reduced, as you know, and will be reduced still further next year. But 
even with these projected reductions in our authorized strength, we cannot main- 
tain this minimum-«strength essential to our national security without the con- 
tinuation of selective service. 

To lend emphasis to this statement I should like to recall for you the situation 
that existed prior to the enactment of Public Law 759, 80th Congress, in June 1948, 
which I can illustrate with this chart: 
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Each of these vertical bars depicts the actual enlisted end-strength of the Army 
for a particular fiscal year. Composition is indicated by color: Red for inductees, 
yellow for National Guard, green for Army Reserve, and blue for Regular Army 
voluntary enlistees. The black horizontal bars indicate authorized enlisted 
end-strength for each fiseal year. 

In 1946, before the draft expired and before our rapid postwar demobilization 
was completed, actual enlisted strength exceeded authorization. In 1947, without 
the draft, actual strength fell off sharply and dropped below authorization. In 
1948 this gap between authorized strength and actual strength increased to the 
point where we were more than 100,000 men short of the force which even then 
was considered to be the minimum essential to this Nation’s security. General 
Bradley’s testimony that year in support of the Selective Service Act of 1948 
emphasized that we were unable to attain the authorized strength ceiling on a 
volunteer basis, and, of necessity, had to ask for authority to draft. 

In 1949, with selective service again in effect, we met our authorized strength, 
but in 1950 we fell far below it again following suspension of draft calls. Since 
1951, with the draft in continuous operation, we have met our authorized strength 
every year. 

At the present time the authorized enlisted strength of the Army is approxi- 
mately 1,200,000 men. Current planning indicates that it will eventually be 
decreased 10 some 911,600. This figure is more than half again the 590,000 
authorization which we were unable to achieve on a volunteer basis in fiscal year 
1948. I am convinced that with no draft our voluntary enlistments would be 
reduced substantially and I see little possibility of maintaining a Volunteer Army 
in the vicinity of 900,000 enlisted men. 

These, then, are the primary reasons why I believe we must renew our selective- 
service legislation: Mobilization preparedness and the maintenance of Army 
strength in being. 

Now, in addition to these reasons I have given you why the draft must be 
extended, I wish to emphasize one additional point. I refer to the need for a 
24-month period of service for inductees. Two years is the absolute minimum 
of time we need to take these men into the Army, train them properly, and then 
utilize them effectively for any appreciable length of time. If the period were 
shortened we should not be able to reduce processing, training, and travel time 
proportionately. Of necessity, these are constants. They also constitute the 
expensive ineffective period of an inductee’s total active service. Therefore, 
any decrease of the induction period would be borne entirely by that portion of 
the inductee’s service which we call effective; that is, the time during which he is 
actually doing a job which must be done and for which he has been trained. We 
cannot afford to reduce that time. It is already too short. I know from personal 
experience that one of the most difficult problems of the Army today is the main- 
taining of a state of combat readiness in the face of the high turnover rate of the 
men in ranks. I say this is all sincereity: Any reduction in the 24-month period 
of service will be reflected in a disproportionate lessening of the combat readiness 
of your Army, as well as added monetary expense to the Government. 

There is one additional matter which I should like to mention very briefly 
before closing. I refer to extension of the Dependents Assistance Act, which is 
part and parcel of this legislation. I strongly recommend favorable consideration 
of this provision as an essential corollary to the draft. 

In closing I should like to say once more than I consider a 4-year extension of 
the authority to induct men for military training and service to be a military 
necessity. Failure to renew this law could well result in the eventual crippling 
of our military posture, as regards our strength in being during this critical period. 
Even more importantly, it would mean a crippling of our ability to mobilize 
rapidly and effectively when and if the time comes that we must. 


The CuatrMan. All right, General Booth. 

General Bootu. The Army feels that the legislation before you 
today, the extension of the authority to induct the men for military 
training and service, is a military necessity, for two reasons, one of 
which has already been covered. The first reason-and the primary 
one is that it is basic and essential to all of our military mobilization 
planning that legislation on induction be in existence on the books if 
an emergency should occur. 



























The second is that, as brought up by several witnesses before, we 
will be unable to maintain the active forces in being without selective 
service. 

I have to illustrate that point on some charts that you may want to 
see. On this chart, the vertical bars indicate the enlisted end- 
strengths of the Army for each of the vears shown, with the blue 
showing the Regular Army enlistees, the red showing the draftees, 
the orange showing the National Guard, and the green the Army 
Reserve. The vertical bars for each vear show the authorized 
strength at the end of that particular fiscal year. When we were 
going through the demobilization period at the end of 1946 and 
while the draft was still in effect, we were reducing the Army but 
had not come down to the authorized end-strength. 

The next year, 1947, without the draft, we were unable to maintain 
the authorized end strength. 

In 1948, we were 100,000 short, over 100,000 short of what was then 
considered the minimum essential Army force for our security. Again, 
with the draft in, in 1949, we were able to meet our end strength. In 
1950, when induction was suspended, we were unable to meet our end 
strength. Thereafter, during the Korean war and since then, we have 
been able to meet our end strength every successive vear. 

Those are the only points that I wanted to bring up in addition to 
those that have been brought up by my predecessors. 

The CHAIRMAN. Any questions from any members of the committee 
to the general? 

Mr. Rivers. One question. 

The CHarrMAN. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. It seems a sad commentary that the Army can’t devise 
some way to glamorize itself to the American boy like these other 
services, and you can’t even get them for 2 years, and these other 
services get them for 3 and 4. You tried it on the NIKE and you 
tried it on whatever else you got—the Honest John or whatever that 
other gadget was. 

Now you are getting yourself a brand new Air Force. Why don’t 
you try it on that? That makes five air forces, you know. Why not 
try iton that. Maybe you can get some enlistments. But it is funny 
that you can’t, with all the genius—and you got your share—you 
can’t devise some way of getting the boy to join the Army without 
the draft. The Marine Corps: If you have ever been to Parris Island, 
they read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest austerity. Yes, they do. 
I just don’t understand it. 

The CHarrmMan. Thank you very much, General. [Laughter.] 

Now the next witness is the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Per- 
sonnel, the Honorable Albert Pratt. 

Gentlemen of the committee, I think this is the first-time we have 
had the pleasure of having Mr. Pratt here, and I want to express to 
him the pleasure for the committee to have this opportunity of having 
his testimony. We will be delighted to have you make any statement 
that you desire to make, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Prarr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 1, too, 
have a statement which I prepared for delivery. I found when | 
heard Mr. Burgess that he covered substantially all of the points that 
1 wanted to see covered. Therefore, with your permission, I will file 
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that statement and merely refer to a couple of the charts which may 
graphically bring out some of the questions which appear. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE AssISTANT SECRETARY OF THE Navy (PERSONNEL AND 
RESERVE ForcES) ON THE EXTENSION OF INDUCTION AUTHORITY (UNIVERSAL 
Miuitary TRAINING AND Service Act) (H. R. 3005) Berore THE Hovuss 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the committee, I appreciate the opportunity to 
state the position of the Department of the Navy in support of the extension of 
induction authority under the Universal Military Training and Service Act. We 
consider such an extension at this time to be essential to national security gen- 
erally, and, specifically, necessary to the continued effectiveness of the Navy and 
Marine Corps. 

At the outset, I wish to make it clear that it is the desire and intention of the 
Navy Departinent to maintain the planned strengths of the Navy and the Marine 
Corps by voluntary enlistments alone, so long as we can fulfill our assigned 
missions by this means of procurement. The history and nature of the two 
services provide intangible reascns for this preference. However, very solid 
considerations of economy of funds and manpower and of military effectiveness 
favor such a policy in the Navy and Marine Corps. 

The longer periods of service in voluntary enlistments obvicusly increase the 
proportion of effective service rendered by each man and hold down our overhead 
eost of training. A critical consideration is that for many highly technical jobs a 
2-year period of service simply would not give us time to train the man adequately 
and derive a significant amount of time on the job. 

In the longer range we look to voluntary enlistments as the most promising 
source of personnel who are motivated for a career in the naval service. Con- 
tinuing increase in the complexity of the instruments of war steadily enlarges our 
requirements for trained and seasoned experts. The hard core of professionals 
we have must be continuously replenished to provide insurance of leadership and 
technical knowledge and experience in the years to come. 

While the Navy and Marine Corps do not actually intend to induct personnel 
unless it becomes necessary to do so, the existence of the induction authority 
provides a stimulus to enlistment which is important to us. In early 1947 when 
World War IT induction authority expired, enlistments in the Navy and Marine 
Corps dropped off sharply. Enlistment rates remained inadequate in both 
services until the Selective Service Act of 1948 was passed when they showed a 
decided rise. While the exact extent to which the operation of selective service 
affects enlistments cannot be measured, our experience in 1947 and 1948 suggests 
that we would encounter difficulty in meeting our personnel requirements should 
induction authority expire. It might be worthwhile to note that our present 
and prospective personnel requirements for the next 4 or 5 years are about 50 
percent higher than the requirements of the 1947-48 period. Consideration of 
the difficulty which we had in meeting our enlistment quotas at that time adds 
uncertainty to the prospect of meeting our personnel needs in the near future 
without the existence of the draft law. 

Of course, while we are speaking of selective service as a stimulus for enlist- 
ments, we also recognize it as insurance of adequate strength for national security. 
Because a variety of conditions, such as civilian employment opportunities and 
pay scales, affect enlistment rates it is conceivable that in some circumstances 
voluntary enlistments might not maintain our personnel strength. Before any 
such deficiency hazarded the fulfillment of our missions we would resort to induc- 
tion procedures to maintain required strength. Along this line, although the 
effect of the termination of eligibility for special GI benefits cannot be foreseen, 
it is possible that this may cause increased difficulty in obtaining first enlistments. 

It is anticipated that our manpower problems will continue to be acute for 
several years to come. The abnormal expansion during the period from 1950 to 
1952 will produce an abnormal attrition in 1955, 1956, and 1957. While the 
expansion of the Navy and Marine Corps to meet the Korean threat was met in 
part by the recall of Reserves, there was a very substantial expansion of regular 
enlistments during that period. The enlistments of these men are now expiring. 
We are making and will continue to make every effort to build up reenlistments, 
but the large numbers of first enlistments now expiring force us to expect large 
losses of personnel. In the Marine Corps, the large number of 3-year enlistments 
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obtained in fiscal year 1951 and the inductees obtained in fiscal year 1952 resulted 
in about half of the Marine Corps being lost in fiscal year 1954. The extremely 
heavy recruit input obtained in fiscal year 1954 to replace these losses will result 
in another very heavy recruiting program for the Marine Corps in fiscal year 
1957. As a result, we are faced with a big problem in obtaining larger nunfbers 
of replacements than we would generally anticipate under normal peacetime 
conditions. 

Should it become necessary at any time for the Navy and Marine Corps to 
take inductees, an induction period of 24 months is considered to be barest mini- 
mum compatible with effective utilization. A reduction below this period not 
only would be extremely costly but also it would reduce the readiness of the 
service below the minimum requirements of security. As I have mentioned 
earlier, the highly technical nature of our services makes the need for long-term 
experienced personnel mandatory. In addition, with our heavy overseas com- 
mitments, both afloat and ashore, short-time personnel create difficult replace- 
ment problems. 

In summary, a prudent look at past experience and future requirements of 
the Navy and Marine Corps raises considerable uncertainty that the foreseeable 
needs of national security can be met unless the present induction authority is 
continued. The ever present possibility that these needs may expand suddenly 
and drastically emphasizes the necessity of having this element of readiness 
available to all of the Armed Forces as needed. 

The extension of the Dependents Assistance Act, which is included in the 
same legislative proposal, has an obvious relation with the continuance of induc- 
tions under selective service. However, even though the Navy and Marine 
Corps hope to avoid the necessity for the use of induction to maintain active- 
duty strength, our procurement efforts also would be adversely affected if the 
Dependents Assistance Act were to lapse at this time. 

We recognize that the allowances provided in the act were not intended to be 
permanent additions to the pay system. Nevertheless, the stringency of our 
present personnel situation and the situation which we foresee in the next few 
vears would be aggravated greatly if these allowances or any other benefits now 
available were withdrawn. We strongly recommend that the proposed extension 
be enacted. 


The CHatrRMAN. Go right ahead and refer to the chart. Go ahead, 
Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Pratr. In this chart here we show a red line which 
represents the quota that was set by the Bureau of Personnel for the 
number of people that were required to bring us up to strength at any 
time, any particular time. 

The dashed line shows the actual number of recruits which were 
obtained. The gray area on the chart indicates those months when the 
draft law was not in effect. 

You will note that immediately prior to the time the draft law 
expired, and until just before it looked as though there were going to 
be a new draft law, that in each of the months the actual number of 
recruits we obtained is less than the number that we desired, whereas 
during the periods when the draft law was in effect we had no diffi- 
culty in meeting these difficulties. 

Now, I do not mean to imply by this chart that the draft law was 
the only factor that was involved in that situation, but the experiences 
of the past give us reason to question whether we could obtain the 
number of voluntary recruits we wanted to with our vastly enlarged 
forces over pre-World War II if the draft law were not extended. 

Now, I will have the next chart. This chart indicates another 
aspect of the same problem. The top chart shows the average GCT 
score, which is a kind of intelligence score, for recruits obtained by 
period. You will notice the period the draft was not in effect that the 
average intelligence of our recruits did fall off. 
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The years of education and the percent of recruits in the lower 
mental levels are merely reflections of that same phenomena. We do 
not say the draft law is the full answer, but the experience has certainly 
indicated that it is a very important factor to us. 

The CHarrMan. Well, of course, Mr. Secretary, I think we all under- 
stand if it wasn’t for the draft law you probably wouldn’t be as ready 
to get into the Navy or the Air Force as they are. 

Secretary Pratt. I would hate to leave my testimony at that 
point, Mr. Chairman. We feel a great many of our recruits are moti- 
vated by very sincere, patriotic motives. 

The CHarrMan. Oh, yes; I understand that. 

Secretary Pratrr. We would hate to feel that it was merely the draft 
law that was responsible. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, that may be true, but nevertheless if 
they don’t volunteer then they will be subject to the draft. They say, 
“Well, we can select these other two services and we will just select 
the service.’”” You know how the American boy acts. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, at that point I just want to say that 
naturally the youth would like to be in the air and on the sea, where 
they don’t go through the cold and the heat and the filth and fatigue 
and the misery and mud of mechanized warfare, like the doughboy 
does. So I just want to say a word in defense of the doughboy, that 
possibly the other services appear a bit more attractive to the Army 
side of the question. 

Mr. Miuuer. Well, would the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes; I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. Mixtuer. Would the gentleman feel that part of the glamor 
that the colleague from South Carolina was speaking of might be 
tied into the draft law, too? 

Mr. Gavin. It might be. 

Mr. Rivers. My friend from Pennsylvania ought to know that. 
He has been on the committee for 10 years. 

The CHarrMan. Any other questions of the Secretary from any 
members of the committee? If not, thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Now, the next witness is Captain Martin, Assistant Chief for 
Personnel and Plans, Department of the Navy. 

Secretary Prarr. Captain Martin is here, but he has nothing addi- 





tional to say, unless you wish to have some more information, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. All right; thank you very much. 

Now next is from the Air Force. The distinguished Assistant q 


Secretary for Manpower and Personnel, the Honorable David S. 
Smith. I understand that he is ill and the testimony will be given 
by Mr. Goode, deputy to the Assistant Secretary. All right, Mr. 
Goode. 

Mr. Goopr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
a prepared statement on behalf of Mr. Smith, the Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force, which I will either read or make a matter of record, 
as the committee prefers. 

The CuHarrMAN. Just make it a matter of record and give us the 
highlights of the Air Force’s view with reference to the continuation 
of the Selective Service Act for 4 years. 

(The statement is as follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF Hon. Davin S. SmitrH, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR Forcr 
FOR MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL, IN Support oF H. R. 3005 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity 
to present the views of the Department of the Air Force on H. R. 3005, to gxtend 
the authority to induct persons under the provisions of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, as amended, and the provisions of the Dependents 
Assistance Act until July 1, 1959. 

Recent history has proven that, to a large degree, successful prosecution of a 
military effort is directly dependent upon coordinated and united action by all 
of the military services. Thus, the case for selective service, while resting funda- 
mentally on the manpower needs of the Army, is in reality, of concern to all of the 
services. Modern warfare demands forces in being capable of instant and decisive 
retaliation against a would-be aggressor. 

The Air Force has maintained, and continues to maintain, that a long-term 
volunteer enlistee is a prime requisite to an effective Air Force. The required 
degree of specialization and the dollars invested in the training of our airmen give 
prime evidence of this principle. It must be admitted that, due to many cir- 
cumstances, procurement of 4-year enlistees, and retention of qualified personnel, 
is becoming more difficult. The existence of the draft and the size of monthly 
quotas has a direct bearing on our procurement capability of 4-vear volunteers. 

The requirement for involuntary service brings into the eligibility zone many 
thousands of individuals who would not otherwise consider entering the Air 
Force or any other service. We secure many of our volunteers from this pool. 
In fact, in a recent survey, 40 percent of the initial enlistees questioned stated 
that the primary motivating factor in their volunteering for the Air Force was, 
and I quote, ‘‘to perform their military service.’”’? The Air Force believes that 
the existence of a 2-year induction authority will enable it to fill its requirements 
with 4-year volunteers. 

The attainment of the 137-wing program within a military manpower ceiling 
of 975.000 is predicated upon a personnel structure composed of voluntary 
4-vear enlistees and 4- and 6-year reenlistees. If the Air Force were forced into 
accepting enlistees for a shorter period, the 137-wing program could not be 
attained. A minimum of 2 years’ training and experience is required before an 
airman reaches a level of proficiency which can be considered productive toward 
the operation and maintenance of today’s weapons systems, whereas development 
of a senior technician or supervisor takes over 4 vears. Other than from the 
qualitative viewpoint, the additional cost of a shorter term of service is reflected 
by the fact that over twice as much time would be devoted to training if 2-year 
enlistees were used. Manning of the Air Force with anvthing less than a 4-year 
man would reduce combat effectiveness to an unacceptable degree. 

If induction for 24 months’ service as a means of procurement is discontinued 
our capability to procure the required number of 4-year volunteers is virtually 
destroyed and along with it the readiness of the Air Force to perform its mission. 

With regard to the extension of the Dependents Assistance Act our Govern- 
ment has long recognized the responsibility to provide assistance for the support 
of dependents of enlisted personnel, particularly when young men are’ inducted 
involuntarily into the military services. 

The consequences of a failure to extend the Dependents Assistance Act can be 
very serious for the Air Force. About 35 percent of cur airmen in the lower 
grades have dependents. In the senior grades the percent with dependents is 
around 80 percent. If the Dependents Assistance Act is allowed to expire, the 
dependency benefits for our junior airmen will be eliminated and for senior air- 
men substantially reduced. This would cause very real financial hardship for 
their families. Also, the effect on morale of the entire airman force would be 
serious. 

For some time we have devoted special attention to the problem cf making the 
Air Force career more attractive. Several items of legislation will be presented 
to this Congress to help us with this program. Our efforts will be very adversely 
affected if the Dependents Assistance Act is not extended. It would be inter- 
preted by airmen as withdrawal cf a benefit at a time when we shculd be making 
substantial progress with other programs, to make an Air Force career more 
attractive. 

The Dependents Assistance Act has provided necessary benefits to the families 
of our airmen during the period cf rapid expansion of the Air Force. The bene- 
fits of this act are needed in the future as we proceed with the further building 
and training of the Air Force. 

The Department of the Air Force, therefore, urges the enactment of H. R. 3005. 
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Mr. Gooner. On behalf of the Air Force, we wish to announce we 
support fully the bill now before this committee. Experience in the 
past has shown, as has been amply testified to heretofore by the other 
services, that when we had the draft we met our enlistment objectives. 
When we didn’t have the draft we were short of our enlistment quotas. 
We made generally on the average of 70 percent of our quotas. We 
support the bill and we support the extension of the Dependents 
Assistance Act. 

We find that the Air Force benefits indirectly by the provisions of 
compulsory service. We feel it is absolutely indispensable that the 
Air Force maintain their 4-year enlistment, and in order to achieve 
their objectives this legislation is beneficial to that extent. 

The CuHarrMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Now the next witness is Gen. M. J. Lee, Director of Personnel 
Planning, who has a statement of General Twining. 

General Ler. J am General Lee, Mr. Chairman. : 

The CHarrMAN. Yes, sir. 

General Ler. I would like, if I may, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, to submit General Twining’s statement and one 
that I have prepared for myself. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you, sir. 

General Lex. They are repetitious of much that has gone 01 today 
and I would like to save your time. 

The CuHarrMan. Just file it in the record, both for yourself and 
General Twining. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 





he dot hae 


STaTEMENT OF GEN. NatHan F. Twinine, Curer or Starr, UNITED States 
A1R ForRcE, IN Support oF H. R. 3005 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Secretary Smith has testified 
as to the reasons the Department of the Air Force strongly favors enactment of 
H. R. 3005. In further support of this measure I should like to call your attention ; 
to some other important considerations. _ 

The effectiveness of the Air Force is in direct relationship to the quality and 
state of training of our people. People are our greatest yet most critical asset. 
I assure you that we in the Air Force have a full appreciation of our heavy re- 
sponsibility to you and to every citizen of the United States to insure that we have 
the finest Air Force in the world. To achieve and maintain this objective is im- 
possible without well-trained airmen. 

Because of the complexity of modern equipment each man’s period of service 
must be divided into two parts. The first part is devoted to training, preparing 
him for effective production. The second part of this service is in our fighting 
force in a productive role. As aircraft and other equipment increase in complexity 
the first period becomes longer and the second period becomes shorter. For ex- 
ample, in a B—47 maintenance crew, up to 14 months is required to fully qualify 
a simple weapons mechanic. For other higher skilled specialists it takes many 
more months. 

The experience levels of our people are a very accurate measure of combat 
effectiveness. During the next several years we are faced with a very large turn- 
over of skilled personnel. They must be replaced with volunteers for a 4-year 
tour which is the minimum period in which an acceptable skill level can be attained 
and applied. Let me repeat, skill level measures effectiveness. : 

I would like to emphasize again a point made by Secretary Smith. Our 137- 
wing program is predicated upon maintaining a force of long-term volunteers, 
Reduction of our capability to procure these persons would invalidate this program. 
Acceptance of personnel for a shorter tour would dilute our experience level and 
reduce combat effectiveness to an unacceptable degree. 

Since the manpower for our Reserve forces derives from losses from the active 
force, it follows that lower active force experience levels would result in lower 
Reserve foree experience levels. 
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My remarks have been aimed toward showing you gentlemen why it is manda- 
tory that we continue to man the Air Force with 4-year volunteers. Our experi- 
ence shows that the existence of the draft acts as an active stimulant to our 
volunte°’r program; to the extent of 40 percent as stated by Secretary a If 
we did not or could not get the people that this 40 percent represents or had to 
rely upon a shorter tour of service, we could not maintain an effective, combat- 
ready Air Force. General Lee, the Director of Personnel Planning, will go into 
more detail on this matter and show just how the selective-service operation 
enhances our procurement capability. 

As Chief of Staff of the United States Air Force the welfare of the airmen who 
compose such a large segment of the Air Force and the welfare of their families is a 
matter of deep concern to me. During the vears since 1950 these airmen have 
been called upon to make great sacrifices. They have been required to move to 
new locations as new bases were opened and additional wings activated. Most of 
them have served overseas, separated from their families for long periods. Many 
served in Korea when it was an active combat theater. 

Throughout this period the Dependents’ Assistance Act has provided necessarv 
benefits for their dependents. It has enabled these airmen to perform their 
militarv duties with the assurance that their dependents had the financial support 
they required. We consider that the continuance of these benefits is essential to 
prevent serious financial hardship for the dependents of our airmen. 

In conclusion, the Air Force is dependent upon the Congress to provide those 
motivating elements that will encourage the vouth of America to voluntarily 
serve in the Armed Forces. I therefore urge favorable consideration and enact- 
ment of H. R. 3005. 





STATEMENT OF Mas. GEN. Morris J. LEE, DrrEctoR oF PERSONNEL PLANNING, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR ForCE, IN Support or H. R. 3005 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a privilege for me to appear 
before you in support of this bill and to add my testimony to that of Secretary 
Smith and General Twining. 

During the next 4 years the Air Force will have to replace over one-half million 
airmen. This is not going to be an easy task. The airmen to be replaced repre- 
sent a wealth of experience gained at a cost of billions of dollars. We are con- 
tinually striving to increase the attractiveness of a military career and retain on 
board more of these well-qualified people. Nevertheless, we estimate that at 
least this number of replacements will be required. 

It is a historical fact that during fiscal year 1948, 1949, and 1950, when the 
enlistment quotas were relatively small and the draft was not in full operation, 
only 70 percent of the quotas were attained. However, since 1951 when draft 
calls were made in substantial numbers and our procurement quotas were higher, 
100 percent of our quotas have been attained. We believe therefore that without 
the motivating factor of the draft that the Air Force personnel requirements 
could not be met on the 4-year volunteer basis. 

Secretary Smith and General Twining have emphasized the importance to 
combat capability of maintaining a high experience level in the Air Force. | 
would like to point out the personnel implications of a lesser period of service. Our 
experience has proven that when several periods of enlistments are available, 
airmen tend to elect the shortest contract. 

Therefore, if 3-year, 2-year, or lesser periods of enlistment were available, the 
number of airmen on 4- and 6-year enlistments would gradually decrease through 
normal losses and through expiration of enlistments. These losses would have to 
be replaced by airmen with lesser periods of enlistment. The result would be that 
by 1960, in the case of a 2-vear enlistment, 78 percent of Air Force procurement 
would be of this category. Recalling the two periods of an airman’s service men- 
tioned by General Twining, it is obvious that fewer and fewer people would be in 
our striking force and more and more people would be undergoing training. A 
capable strong Air Force could not be achieved under this condition. The mini- 
mum enlistment period for the attainment of an effective Air Force is 4 vears. 

It is my professional opinion that unless the authority for induction for a mini- 
mum of 24 months is continued, the Air Force will not be able to procure the 
requisite number of 4-year volunteers. Similarly, any reduction in the length of 
duty under the selective service system would proportionately reduce our procure- 
ment capability. 

With regard to extension of the Dependents’ Assistance Act, during the past 
4% years that act has made an important contribution to help us achieve our 
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objective of providing trained personnel with high morale to operate the complex 
equipment of the Air Force. 

Financial hardship of airmen’s dependents has been prevented or at least allevi- 
ated by the benefits of this act. With comparative peace of mind, these men have 
been free to devote their full attention to the tasks at hand, whether these tasks 
involved refueling an F—86 on a fighter strip in Korea or maintaining records on 
trainees at Lackland Air Force Base. 

We have reached a critical point in our program: to man the Air Force with 
the type of men we require. Large numbers of the airmen who enlisted when the 
Korean war was in progress are returning to civilian life. However, the Air Force 
is continuing to expand toward its goal of 137 wings. 

If we are to achieve our personnel goals we must not only continue to enlist 
young men who have no previous military experience, we must also do everything 
possible to reenlist more of the airmen who are completing their first enlistments. 
If the Dependents’ Assistance Act is permitted to expire, it will have very serious 
effects upon both of these personnel objectives. 

Our procurement and retention problems would be much more acute. Also, 
the morale of personnel currently serving in their enlistments would be adversely 
affected. These airmen would suddenly be faced with a substantial reduction in 
monetary benefits This could only result in an appreciable lowering of standards 
of living and, in many cases, create real financial hardship. 

Secretary Smith pointed out that over 35 percent of our junior airmen and 80 
percent of our senior airmen have dependents. All of these airmen would be 
affected if dependency benefits were reduced. This is very undesirable, especially 
at this time when we are making every effort to enhance the attractiveness of the 
military career. 

For these reasons I strongly urge enactment of H. R. 3005. 


The CuHarrRMAN. Now the next is Colonel Noonan, Col. Thomas M. 
Noonan. 


General Ler. Colonel Noonan is here with us -s a support wit- 


ness, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Have you a statement, Colonel? 

Colonel Noonan. No, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. Allright. Now let’s see. I think there is no need 
to take up the supporting witnesses because all the other statements 
have been made. 

Now members of the committee, that finishes all of the witnesses 
from the Department of Defense. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Now, Mr. Blandford tells me there is someone from the Public 
Health Service. Who is here from Public Health Service? Come 
around. 

Admiral Price. | am Dr. David Price, Assistant Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service. 

The CHatrMan. Now, Doctor, just sit right down, sir. 

Admiral Price. Thank you, sir. I should like to direct myself to 
any proposed changes in section 6 (b) (3) of the act which might have 
the effect of omitting the Public Health Service from coverage by 
omission of its specific reference and the use of the term “armed 
services’’ instead of the enumeration of the several uniformed services. 

The Public Health Service finds itself in this situation. We have 
in our commissioned corps primarily physicians, dentists, veterinar- 
ians, and engineers. We find it very difficult to compete for this class 
of highly skilled professional individuals. 

We are not now a member of the Armed Forces. The Public 
Health Service was for some years a part of the Armed Forces under 
the authority of the President’s emergency powers, which expired on 
July 3, 1952, and consequently would not be covered by the use 
of the term ‘‘Armed Forces.”’ 
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We feel that some arrangement should be made to include the Public 
Health Service with a provision that no more than 6 months—that 
6 months or more of service would thereafter exempt an individual 
from induction, would provide an unequal situation because the 
Public Health Service is not able to hold its people for 2 yearg as the 
Armed Forces are able to do according to law. 

Mr. Snort. Mr. Chairman, would you yield at that point? 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Short. 

Mr. Suorr. Doctor, after we were told this morning that because 
of the low level of mental and physical requirements one-third of the 
inductees are rejected because—Il won’t say disability, but because 
of the physical unfitness, it seems to me we certainly should pay a 
little attention to public health. 

Admiral Pricn. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Blandford, now let’s get right to the point. 

Mr. BLaAnpForpb. That is what I was going to do. 

The CuarrMan. We are probably a little confused, Doctor. 

Mr. BLaANDForpD. Let me ask a question. 

The CHarrMAN. Go ahead. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. As I understand the situation, Admiral, what vou 
are saying in effect is that in the Public Health Service you have no 
method by which vou can compel a man to stay in the Public Health 
Service. Therefore, if we included the Public Health Service in this 
6 months provision which would constitute sufficient service to be a 
veteran, you fear that many of vour doctors would take off from the 
Public Health Service after 6 months and you have no way of keeping 
them? 

Admiral Pricr. That is correct. 

Mr. BLANDFoRD. Would you accept an amendment to the chair- 
man’s amendment which would require 24 months of service before 
they could leave the Public Health Service and be free from the draft? 

Admiral Pricer. I think it would be very suitable. 

Mr. BLaNnpForp. Fine. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Mr. Chairman 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Admiral, you are charged with many responsibilities 
and your largest is that of taking care of the Coast Guard medically. 
Admiral Price. That is one of our large responsibilities; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And you have a sizable—the Coast Guard has a 
sizable amount of medical attention and dental attention, which you 
have to render to them? 

Admiral Price. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It is highly imperative that you keep these techvically 
qualified and professionally qualified men to fulfill the mission with 
which you are charged? 

Admiral Pricer. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. How many doctors are involved in what you just 
have been discussing? 

Mr. Jounston. Mr. Chairman, I am Mr. Johnston of the Public 
Health Service. I would say we have approximately, speaking in 
terms of physicians, about 1,200 on active duty. 

Mr. Rivers. Twelve hundred. 
Mr. Jounston. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kitpay. How many of those do you fear would be affected by 
the amendment that the chairman has proposed? 

Mr. Jounston. There are a great many younger doctors that we 
have in internship that have currently been appointed in the Public 
Health Service commissioned corps to serve their obligatory service 
to the Government under the current draft law. 

Now I would say there might be involved currently maybe 400, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. We have to make an exception, then, to the Public 
Health Service. 

Mr. Kitpay. Wouldn’t you have the same situation with doctors in 
other services? 

Mr. Buanprorp. No, sir; because they would be members of the 
Armed Forces. Of course, if they did get out after 6 months, you can 
keep them in the Armed Forces by law, but you can’t keep them in the 
Public Health Service by law. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, if he did 6 months he would be through. 

Mr. Buanprorp. If the services let them go afier 6 months, the 
services have only themselves to blame. 

Mr. Kiipay. Suppose he is not a doctor and is an enlisted man. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The whole point of the 6 months’ provision, Mr. 
Kilday, is that any person who can convince the Secretary of Defense 
that he ought to be allowed out of the service prior to the completion 
of 24 months of service must have a pretty good reason for getting out. 

Mr. Kinpay. I don’t raise the point, but I just want to make sure 
that the proposal has been coordinated with the doctors’ draft. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Well, the doctors’ draft is a different situation. 
Because they are special registrants under that law. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, they have dentists, they have veterinarians, 
and they have other technically skilled people. 

The CHarrman. Thank you very much, Doctor. We appreciate 
your bringing that to our attention. 

Admiral Price. Thank you very much, sir. . 

The CuarrMan. Now the next witness is General Walsh. Come 
around, General. 

General Wausu. Thank you, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, General, you didn’t ask to be heard, but I 
noticed your presence here and I knew that indicated you wanted me 
to call on you. So go right ahead now. Have you a statement you 
want to make? 

General Wausu. Yes, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, since I saw the chairman looking at me, I ran out this noon 
and prepared a statement [laughter] of a page and a quarter which 
with your permission, I will file for the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mas. Gen. ELLARD A. WALSH, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
GvuaARD ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED States, WiTH Respect To H. R. 3005 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as always, we are grateful to 
you for the opportunity to express our comments with respect to legislation per- 
taining to our Armed Forces. To those familiar with past history, it is obvious 
that present world conditions dictate that the United States maintain armed 
forces over and beyond the numbers which could be acquired through voluntary 
enlistment alone. During such periods, it has been our traditional policy to 
selectively induct young men into our Armed Forces in the numbers required to 
meet the deficiency. We, therefore, concur in the provisions of H. R. 3005 which 
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extends the authority for induction under the provisions of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act to July 1, 1959. 

We further heartily endorse the two amendments which the chairman of the 
committee has proposed. Both of these amendments are equitable and clearly 
specify the intent of the Congress with respect to two points that may be in 
doubt. ’ 

We also concur in the extension of the provisions of the Dependents Assistance 
Act of 1950 to July 1, 1959, as provided in section 2 of the bill. To do less would 
create extreme hardship for many enlisted members with dependents now serving 
in our Armed Forces. 

The Dependents Assistance Act of 1950 is rightfully applicable to enlisted 
members of the active Armed Forces and does not apply to members of the 
Reserve components during periods of active duty for training. However, 
because of the enactment of the Dependents Assistance Act, enlisted members 
of the Reserve components still receive quarters allowances at the same rate a 
originally set forth in the Career Compensation Act of 1949, even though officers’ 
quarters allowances were increased by 14 percent in the Armed Forces Pav 
Raise Act of 1952. We, therefore, will propose a commensurate increase in the 
quarters allowance for enlisted members during the hearings on H. R. 2607. 

General Watsu. And orally, I would like to say that the Army and 
Air National Guard and the National Guard Association support the 
extension of the Selective Service Act and the Dependents Act of 1950 
for the reasons stated. But we would like particularly to say that we 
support the amendments which the chairman outlined this morning 
and notably the amendment dealing with the age of 35 years in the 
Army and Air National Guard. 

We contend that the law does not so provide and that it was never 
the intent of Congress to impose a 17- or 18-year obligation on 
anybody. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

General Watsu. It is unrealistic. As the chairman pointed out, 
it is unduly harsh. And certainly, it is un-American, since these men, 
if they take advantage of the law and enlist in the Army and Air 
National Guard, will have served 8 years or more and thus have 
satisfied the 8-year obligation anyway. If they wish to remain 
involuntarily after 26 years of age, that is their business. 

So we hope the amendment, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, will 
prevail. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, General. I appreciate 
that. I did not know, in all frankness and candor, that the general 
was going to address himself to that. 

Mr. Snort. [Aside.] 

The CuatrMan. No. I knew we would get some good suggestions 
from the general on any subject he addresses the committee on. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CuHarrMAN. One minute. 

General Wausn. Thank you, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Is there anyone here from the American Legion? 

Mr. KEennepy. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMaAn. Come around, Mr. Kennedy. I thought I recog- 
nized the commander of the American Legion in the committee room 
this morning. Is he still here? 

Mr. Kennepy. No; he wasn’t here this morning. 

The CHarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, you met him yesterday afternoon. 

The CrarrMan. All right. Have you any statement you want to 
make in regard to House bill under consideration by the committee? 
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Mr. Kennepy. Yes, Mr. Chairman. My name is Miles Kennedy. 
I am the legislative director of the American Legion. I have a state- 
ment in the name of our national commander, Mr. Seaborn P. Collins. 
With your permission, I would like to have it incorporated in the 
record, with the same force and effect as though it were made by the 
commander in person. 


(The document referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF SEABORN P. CoLuiins, NATIONAL COMMANDER OF 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 


M1. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the American Legion is grateful 
to you for extending to its representative the courtesy of expressing to you its 
views upon the extension of the existing Selective Service System. 

In the foreseeable future it will be necessary for the United States to maintain 
Armed Forces of a size never before necessary in the peacetime history of our 
country. This is a statement of fect that no responsible agency of the Govern- 
ment and apparently no individuel in Government controverts. 

Equally uncontroverted seems to be the proposition th. t the necessary man- 
power for these adequate Armed Forces cannot be procured without compulsory 
service and without the necessary machinery through which the individuals so 
serving can be selected and inducted into the Armed Forces. 

In 1940 the Selective Service System was set up for just this purpose. Its 
fair and efficient operation has led to the acceptance of that system without any 
serious criticism and certainly without any suggestion of any other system to 
replace it. It enjoys the confidence of the vast majority of the American public. 
This eonfidence has been gained by its having been tested in World War IT and 
in the Korean conflict. It has stood the test of peacetime conditions as well as 
those of war. 

At present the Selective Service System has 5,575 full-time paid employees 
and : pproximately 42,000 patriotic civilians who donate their time without com- 
pens: tion to the Government and who even bear certain items of personal expense 
in rendering this loyal service. Among these civilians are the outstanding citizens 
of every community. They are organized into 3,912 boards, 1 in every county, 
city, or comparable subdivision. To set up such an organizetion requires much 
time and many thousands of dollars. There is no plan in prospect that would 
or could carry out the duties of the Selective Service System. Even were there 
such a plan, time would not permit its organization and implementation. 

The American Legion hopes that the 84th Congress will enact into law a pro- 
gram which will place the main reliance of our Nation for military strength upon 
Organized Reserve units rather than upon large professional Armed Forces, and 
that such a plan will grow into a universal training program as world conditions 
permit and as economic conditions and logistic considerations allow. However, 
even in the event of implementation of a universal training program, there must 
always be some machinery such as the Selective Service System to select the time, 
place and identity of those to take the training. The Legion also believes that in 
the event of a universal training program there will exist a large pool of unattached 
reservists and that the Selective Service System is the proper agency to select 
from this pool the individuals to be recalled when emergency shall have made such 
recall necessary. 

The American Legion believes that selective service is not a complete nor the 
best answer to the problem of maintaining the strength of the Armed Forces, and 
that our Nation should look to the time when a universal training program will 
supply all needed manpower. However, during the changeover period the 
Selective Service System should be used concurrently in selection for the training 
corps and induction into the Armed Forces. Depending upon the type of Reserve 
training program that the 84th Congress may provide, a 4-year extension of the 
Selective Service System with its present organization and powers should be 
sufficient for this changeover period. If it be conceded that the necessary strength 
of our Armed Forces cannot be maintained without a system of compulsory service, 
there is no choice other than to extend the existing Selective Service System. 



























































Mr. Kennepy. Needless to say, we are supporting the legislation 
under consideration. 


The Cuatrman. Good. 
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Mr. Kennepy. That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. Now members of the 
committee 
Mr. Brooks. Miles, do you want to make a statement in your own 
way? 

Mr. Kennepy. No, sir. This covers it very fully, Mr. Brooks. 

The Cuarrman. Now members of the committee, | know of no 
other one that has indicated a desire to be heard today. But to- 
morrow, we will have several witnesses who have written to the 
committee stating they desire to appear in opposition to the extention 
of the draft bill. 

So I ask all of you to try to be here at 10 o’clock. We will take a 
recess until 10 o’clock in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 2:45 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., the following day, Wednesday, February 2, 1955.) 





Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Wednesday, February 2, 1955. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The Cuarrman. Let the committee come to order. 

This is a continuation of the hearing on the extension of the draft 
law. 

I understand that Colonel Boyer desires to submit a statement. The 
colonel will hand it to the reporter, and we will be glad to accept his 
statement. 

Colonel Boyrr. Mr. Chairman, this is C. M. Boyer, executive di- 
rector of the Reserve Officers Association. 

We are in full accord with the committee in extending the Draft 
Act, and I would like to put this statement in the record. 

The CHarrman. Thank you very much, Colonel. 

Colonel Boyrr. Yes, sir. 

(The statment is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY C. M. BOYER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION, 
CONCERNING H. R. 3005 


I am C. M. Boyer, the executive director of the Reserve Officers Association. 
We appreciate, as always, the courtesy of the committee in permitting us to 
testify on H. R. 3005. 

The association heartily supports the enactment of this proposed legislation. 
It is obvious that world conditions are forcing our country to maintain the force 
levels of our active military forces at such a level that they cannot be supported 
by voluntary enlistments. We are proud of the many young Americans who 
volunteer for duty with all the military services. This is, of course, in the best 
tradition of our American way of life. However, it is our sincere belief that 
our voluntary-enlistment rate will decline sharply unless there remains the com- 
pulsion of a draft law which offers only the alternative of induction to most 
individuals. The recruiting campaigns of the services would never have been 
so successful but for the compulsive effect of the present law. 

If there were not before the present Congress a new national Reserve plan, 
which we understand will soon be considered by your committee, we would sug- 
gest amendments to the present law in order to require the services to use this 
law as a means of building up the Reserves. It long has been our contention 
that the Reserves could have been built up, had the authority in the present law 
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vigorously been used by the Department of Defense. However, these issues will 
be met in the hearings on the new Reserve plan, and therefore we are not offering 
an amendment at this time. If, perchance, the Reserve bill is not enacted into 
law—and we certainly hope that this does not occur—then we will ask the Con- 
gress to amend the present draft law. 

Similarly, we would have suggested language concerning the ROTC graduates 
who are in excess of the force-level requirements of the active forces. These 
young Officers are trained and commissioned to provide our officer force for full 
mobilization. In the case of the Air Force, ROTC graduates in excess of active- 
duty requirement were not even ordered to active duty as officers, except under 
certain restrictive conditions. The other services have forced more experienced 
and more qualified officers off their rolls in order to provide slots for the ROTC 
graduates. Here again, however, we believe that this is a matter for inclusion 
in the Reserve legislation, and we therefore are not offering an amendment to 
this bill at this time. 

For the record, we do raise the question as to why this bill is only being ex- 
tended for an additional 4 years. It would be our thought that it would, per- 
haps, be more appropriate and present a more consistent national posture in this 
field if it were made permanent legislation. If circumstances warrant, the Con- 
gress could always repeal the authority. However, if in the wisdom of Congress 
this extension terminating on July 1, 1959, is deemed to be all that is necessary, 
then the association accepts their judgment without question. 

Insofar as section 2 of the bill is concerned, there is a point that we would 
like to bring out. We agree that the Dependents Assistance Act of 1950, as 
amended, should be extended. There is an inequity, however, that exists at the 
present time because enlisted Reservists receive a quarters allowance while 
on periods of active duty for training which is less than that received by Regular 
enlisted personnel working alongside them. This is because the Dependents 
Assistance Act apparently does not cover Reservists on active duty for training, 
and they are paid under the Career Compensation Act, as amended, at the rates 
contained in the original version of that bill. When the pay of military per- 
sonnel was increased in 1952, the pay of enlisted personnel was not increased 
because it was pointed out that the Dependents Assistance Act already provided 
for them. The allowances were increased but it appears that the interpretation 
of this act has precluded such increased rates for training duty. We suggest 
to the committee that this item should be considered when the military-pay bill 
is studied by your committee, and we therefore offer no amendment to the 
Dependents Assistance Act at this time. 

Thank you for the opportunity of having testified, and we sincerely trust 
that the bill, as introduced, will be enacted. 


The CHarrman. Now, members of the committee, we have this 
morning one or our distinguished colleagues who has introduced a 
bill to offer an amendment to a portion of the draft law, Mr. Hinshaw, 
of California. We will be glad to have him make any statement 
he desires to as to the proposed amendment as set out in his bill. 


Mr. Hinshaw, the committee will be delighted to hear you this 
morning. 


STATEMENT BY HON. CARL HINSHAW, A UNITED STATES REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 20TH DISTRICT OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Hinsuaw, Mr. Chairman, my name is Carl Hinshaw, and 
I represent. the 20th Congressional District of California in this body 
and have for a good many years. 

I think before I present my statement I would like to offer four 
sections of certain newspapers, indicating or carrying advertising in 
considerable quantities concerning positions which are not only open 
but for which fillers for those positions are very avidly sought after by 
the various employers, prospective. I would like to offer 
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The Cuarrman. Give them to the reporter. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Well, I would like to have the committee look at 
them, if you do me that honor. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Mr. Blandford, hand them aroupd. 

Go right ahead, Mr. Hinshaw, and point out to the committee 
wherein you think the law should be amended and the reasons why 
it should be amended. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. My bill, H. R. 2847, was prepared and introduced 
after consultation with many interested and competent persons from 
the Defense Department, the Atomic Energy Commission, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the universities, and the professional socie- 
ties of America. 

The bill was designed in response to the great cry, mounting to a 
roar, that the Selective Service System is largely responsible for the 
growing shortage of scientists, engineers, and technicians. This is 
an age ‘when winning the peace, or winning the next war, if we have 
one, will depend not merely on men trained with rifles but on men with 
trained brains. This is the atomic age. This is the hydrogen age. 
This is the age of the atomic-powered submarine and the atomic- 
powered aircraft. This is the age of the rocket, not the rifle. This 
is the age of supersonics, the age of electronics. 

Perhaps it is better understood when we take the components of a 
military airplane and point out that it is about 26 percent jet engines, 
24 percent electronics, and 50 percent airframe and instruments. It 
represents millions of hours of study and laboratory work by hun- 
dreds of physicists, chemists, metalurgists, aerodynamicists, and elec- 
tronics specialists, and so forth, and so forth, and a million hours or 
so of design and redesign, testing, more design, and more testing by 
all kinds of engineers. 

Then take the components of a defense system—radar, Nike bat- 
teries, telecommunications, airplanes that fly faster than sound and 
are guided to their targets by systems of their own. 

Then take the atomic and hydrogen weapons—a whole school of 
them—and their handling, to say nothing of countermeasures for the 
aftereffects that may be expected from an atomic war. 

Mr. Chairman, a number of members of your committee are also 
members of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, as I am, and 
they are well aware of those needs. 

I might say at this point that I have been a chairman or member 
of the Subcommittee on Research and Development of that great com- 
mittee ever since it was formed. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is clear that America’s goal of 
peace through strength is dependent on our scientists and engineers. 
Our security depends on them. They must be first with the best. 

There is grave evidence that our training of these keymen is inade- 
quate, however. 

Last week, for example, a “definite shortage” of engineers in the air- 
craft industry was reported to the national security commission of 
the American Legion by Adm. DeWitt C. Ramsey, president of the 
Aircraft Industries Association, and I offer a paragraph in the Ameri- 
can Aviation Daily in support of that statement. That goes to you, 
I guess. May it be included in the record ? 

The CHatrrman. Yes; without objection, put it in the record. 

(The paragraph is as follows :) 
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{From American Aviation Daily, January 28, 1955] 





REAR ADMIRAL SPANGLER SAYS ELECTRONIC COUNTERMEASURES ARE NEGLECTED 


Electronic countermeasures is one of the large areas that is not getting the 
attention that is due it, according to Rear Adm. Felden B. Spangler, commander 
of the United States Naval Air Development and Material Center. In his opin- 
ion, he told the Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences today, military contracts 
should specify “that, in the design of a new electronic system for aircraft, the 
designer must also produce at the same time a study on how this system may be 
countered.” 

Spangler also criticized the tendency to send “breadboard models to sea as 
production equipment, with the result that the operating forces rapidly lose 
faith in both the equipment and the designer. No sooner do we produce a bread- 
board model of a new piece of equipment then we lese interest, throw it at the 
production man, and depart on new flights of fancy. This is directly contrary 
to the method of development which has stood aviation in good stead for so many 
years,” he said. 

3y way of contrast, Spangler cited “one of the Navy’s very latest and most 
important aircraft which is powered with an engine I first flew with in 1929.” 

The Navy official also warned the aircraft manufacturers that they “must be 
eareful to avoid the primrose path of taking over the design of electronic equip- 
ment for their own airplanes—lock, stock, and barrel,” even though they must 
be in a position to interpret for the electronic designers the needs of their air- 
craft and direct their efforts toward a joint solution. 


RAMSEY TELLS LEGION GROUP OF ENGINEER NEED 


There is “a very definite shortage of engineers in the aircraft industry” and 
current prospects for improving the situation “do not look bright,” Adm. 
DeWitt C. Ramsey, Aircraft Industries Association president, told the American 
Legion’s national security commission, meeting yesterday in Washington. 

Ramsey said “more and more importance is being accorded airpower as the 
dominant military force,” adding that two-thirds of the projected Defense Depart- 
ment’s funds are being earmarked for airpower and related programs in the 
current budget. The new program, he noted, means that the aircraft industry 
will be in healthy and stable condition for at least several years. 

The AIA president also told the Legion that “the aircraft industry has become 
a guided-missiles industry, too,’ adding that the potentialities of the missile 
have resulted in “a challenge to human-occupied aircraft.” 


FLIGH1-PROPULSION Group To HEAR Navy OFFICIAL 


Assistant Navy Secretary for Air James H. Smith, Jr., will be principal speaker 
at a reception and dinner following the 10th annual flight-propulsion meeting 
to be held at the Hotel Carter, Cleveland, on March 11, the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences has announced. During a day-long closed session eight 
technical papers on jets, ram jets, rocket engines, and guided missiles will be 
presented. 

Highlighting the program, Rear Adm. J. H. Sides, Director of the Navy’s 
Guided-Missile Division, will discuss the role of missiles in fleet operations. 
Other talks will include large rocket-engine development, N. C. Ruel, North 
American Aviation, Inc.; control of ram-jet engines, S. C. Himmel and G. Basu, 
NACA ; gas turbines for helicopters, G. W. Lawson and D. C. Prince, Jr., General 
Electric Co. ; thrust augmentation for jets, M. K. Wolfson, GE; effects of weapon 
firing on jets, Lt. Col. F. O. Holm, WADC; effect of inlet characteristics on 
engine performance, W. H. Sens, W. S. Bailey, and B. Smith, Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft; and improving compressor off-design operation, G. E. Chapman, Alli- 
son Division, General Motors Corp. 

All officers, including William E. Valk, of Curtiss-Wright Corp., as president, 
were reelected at the Manufacturers Aircraft Association’s annual meeting in 
New York this week. A new board of directors was chosen by the MAA, which 
administers cross-licensing of aircraft patents. 


Last Sunday in the New York Times there appeared a report from 
American engineers that the United States is “losing the battle for 
engineering manpower to the Soviet Union.” This was the estimate 
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of the engineering manpower commission of the Engineers Joint 
D : Council, representing the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, of which I also am a mem- 


a ber, and the American Chemical Society, and other leading engineer- 
\- ing societies. ’ 

S . I have received further evidence of the need for action. In a letter 
. to me supporting this legislation, Dr. Ian Campbell of the California 


Institute of Technology wrote : 


: More than ever, the next victory (if we must have the next war) is not going 
- to be to the side that can put the most men into uniform, each with a rifle and 
" a bayonet; it will go to the side that holds the most trumps in the form of ad- 
y vanced atomic and electronic developments. 


Now, in further support of my bill and my argument, I offer an 
t article by Donald Quarles, Assistant Secretary of Defense for Re- 
search and Development in the National Defense Establishment, en- 


> titled, “Scientist Shortage, a Major Peril to the United States.” I 
‘ would like to offer that for the record. 
; The CuarrMan. Without objection, put it in the record. 
(The article follows :) 
[From Planes, January 1955] 
: SCIENTIST SHORTAGE MAJOR PERIL TO UNITED STATES 
L ; GRADUATIONS DROP AS DEMAND GROWS FOR TECHNICIANS 


Written especially for Planes by Donald A. Quarles, Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Research and Development) 


The critical shortage of engineers and scientists in America is potentially a 
greater threat to our national security than are any weapons known to be in the 
arsenals of aggressor nations. 

Since 1950, there has been a steady decrease in the number of technical gradu- 
ates from United States schools which has now leveled off at less than half 
the 1950 figure. This alarming decline has occurred at a time when advances 
in technology have imposed mounting requirements for technical personnel in 
industry and national defense. 










AVIATION REQUIREMENTS INCREASE 






The need for engineers, scientists and technicians has been particularly serious 
in aviation, where research and development demands have multiplied at an 
almost unbelievable rate, and where design and production have become infinitely 
complex operations. 

Because the aircraft industry is the backbone of our airpower, the present and 
prospective future shortages of skilled personnel in this industry constitute a 
grave threat to our continuing air leadership. 

As a matter of national policy, the United States has embarked upon an air- 
power program designed to assure qualitative superiority over an indefinite 
period of years. Reliance will be placed upon our possession of better air- 
power, more effective airpower, rather than upon vast numbers of aircraft. 













FACE MAJOR PROBLEMS 






It is obvious that this effort to maintain our qualitative superiority in the air 
will require the efforts of tremendous numbers of scientists and engineers. We 
face many problems involved in the design and production of aircraft which will, 
in the not too distant future, fly and fight at multiples of the speed of sound. 
There are problems of heat, of control, of materials, of electronics, and many 
others. As yet, we have barely started the exploration of the aeronautical 
sviences. 
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The only way we can find the answers to these knotty problems is to assure that 
America has adequate numbers of scientific and engineering personnel, and that 
their energies are devoted to this end. 

Today we have little justification for complacency regarding our relative 
capabilities as compared with those of Russia. We must face the fact that 
technological advantages which we have so long enjoyed could be lost through 
apathy or through lack of long-range planning designed to meet our scientific 
needs. The element of time, which favored us in past emergencies by giving us 
many months to mobilize our resources and train our personnel, already has been 
nullified by the ability of enemy nations to launch all-out attacks against our 
homeland without warning. 


REDS EMPHASIZE SCIENCE 


Reports on the Soviet Union indicate that the Reds are exerting intensive 
efforts to channel the interests of Communist youth toward science and engineer- 
ing. Elementary and secondary schools stress science and mathematics. Incen- 
tives are provided for advanced students in engineering and science; and liberal 
rewards are given to their working scientists and engineers. 

It has been estimated that this year the Russians will graduate approximately 
50,000 engineers—more than double the number who will receive degrees from 
United States colleges and universities. An estimated additional 50,000 Russians 
will be graduated as subprofessional engineers, and trained and highly qualified 
technicians. 

Upon this great and growing reservoir of engineering personnel the Soviet 
Union will depend for future progress in the global competition for technological 
and scientific supremacy. 

Only by matching them in ideas and skills can we expect to achieve a reasonable 
degree of national security in future years. 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO YOUTH 


Certainly there is no desire in America to regiment or to mold the minds of 
youth as do the Russians, but there is a grave responsibility on the leaders of 
Government, of education, and of industry to provide new motivation and incen- 
tive for our youth to enter engineering, scientific, and related fields. 

Talented young Americans have been called this country’s greatest natural 
resource. It is vital to our security and welfare that those who have been 
endowed with the talents meet the challenge and build careers for themselves 
and leadership for their country in science and technology. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Also, I would like to present for the record a study 
made of several other studies by the New York Times as of last 
November 7, in a very considerable article here, very finely done, 
with graphs, and curves, and so forth, as well as tables, to show the sit- 
uation as it exists today. And that I offer for the record and ask 
that the paper itself be returned to the Congressional Library from 
which it was borrowed. 

The Cuarrman. Remember that now, Sam, you return it to Mr. 
Hinshaw and let Mr. Hinshaw return it to the Congressional Library. 

Mr. HinsHaw. Very good, sir. 

The CHarrMAn. Because it was charged to him. 

(The study follows:) 


[From New York Times, November 7, 1954] 


Russia Is OVERTAKING UNITED STATES IN TRAINING OF TECHNICIANS—SOvIET 
SPEEDING INSTRUCTION OF ENGINEERS AND OTHER SPECIALISTS AS WEST LAGS 
IN Race, WorLD SURVEY SHOWS 


(By Benjamin Fine) 
The free world is in danger of losing the important technological race for 


trained scientists, engineers, and technicians. The Soviet Union is making an 
intensive effort to increase its supply of technically trained personnel. 
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While the democracies of the world, including the Unjted States, are looking 
the other way, the Soviet Union and its satellites are training scientists and 
engineers at an almost feverish pace. The Soviet Union has set out on a definite 
state policy, first to reach and then outstrip the free world in the preparation of 
scientists and engineers essential for survival in the atomic age. 

At the same time, the quality of the Soviet technical schools and celleges is 
steadily rising. A study of the world’s free nations, conducted by the New York 
Times, shows that little emphasis is placed upon the training of scientists, engi- 
neers, or technicians. Not many educators are aware of the tremendous Soviet 
spurt in the scientific fields. 

Despite the urgent need for additional engineers and other technically trained 
personnel in this country, the supply has gone down in the last 4 years. In 1950 
the peak was reached when the Nation’s colleges graduated 50,000 engineers. 
This has dropped each year since then, going to a low of 20,000 last June. 

At the same time the training of engineers and scientists in the Soviet Union 
has taken a directly opposite stand. In 1928, 11,000 engineers were graduated. 
By 1950 the number had jumped to 28,000. But in the last 4 years the increase 
has been little short of phenomenal. The number of graduates rose to 40,000 in 
1953, and to 54,000 this year. At the present time, the Soviet Union is graduating 
2% times as many engineers each year as is the United States. 

The data dealing with Soviet engineers, scientists, and technicians were ob- 
tained from informed United States leaders in education as well as the heads 
of scientific and engineering groups in Washington. Other figures were obtained 
from authorities in Washington. 

The Soviet Union has at present 175 technical schools at the university level, 
situated in more than 50 cities, with a student body of more than 300,000. The 
Soviet leaders expect to continue increasing the number of engineering graduates 
for the indefinite future. By contrast, the United States has just about 150,000 
engineering students, or half the number now found in the Soviet. 

In addition, the Soviet Union has built a vast network of intermediate technical 
training schools. As near as can be estimated, there are 3,700 such schools, with 
an anroliment of 1,600,000 students. In the United States there are approxi- 
mately 1,000 2-year technical schools, with an enrollment slightly under 50,000. 

On the scientific level the same trend is seen. The Soviet Union is hammering 
away at the preparation of top-flight scientists. In 1946 the total number of 
degrees of candidate of science (roughly equivalent to our master’s degree) was 
3,188. By 1953 the number had jumped to 8,530. The total number of people 
seeking a candidate’s degree now is well above 25,000, with several thousand 
working for their doctorates. 


PROGRESS IN CHINA 


But that is not all. The Soviet Union appears to have undertaken an extensive 
program to train technicians in the satellite lands and China. There appears to 
be a definite linkage of the educational programs in the Soviet Union and all 
satellite countries. 

China now has 250,000 students in higher educational institutions, of whom 
150,000 are in engineering, science, health, and agriculture. China is graduating 
25,000 persons a year from 2-year engineering courses. 

China now has 14 comprehensive universities and 39 higher industrial schools. 
The priorities in the training of the students are: Mechanical engineering, civil 
engineerings, geological exploration, power machinery, electrical engineering, and 
mining. In addition, China is graduating 5,000 scientists a year from 4- or 5-year 
courses. Technical school enrollment is mounting rapidly. 

In Eastern Europe the emphasis has shifted in the past year from training 
technicians for industrial work to training agricultural technicians in line with 
“new course” economic policies adopted. Much more attention is being given to 
the raising of the quality of technical education than was given during 1946-50, 
when the emphasis was mainly on the quantity of graduates. Nearly one-half 
of all the students in higher educational institutions are studying technical sub- 


jects. This includes medicine and agronomy as well as engineering and related 
fields. 
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At present the satellite countries show this breakdown: 





. : | Students in 
Higher in- | ‘such insti- 








stitutions titions 

me aa — ais 

Albania _______-- ia pie Sh, chest tenet pies eee 5 | 800 
Bulgaria_-_-__- —_ aie aed aes i ; Sen ie ele 20 | 30, 000 
Czechoslovakia ne = Dee te. xo Kusskieel 31 | 47, 000 
East Germany aes 2 : : ae 46 | 64, 000 
Hungary __- oe ; iekedl 29 54, 000 
ESSELTE TA - Sa we uae PSG Te bate mE 50 62, 000 
ee —_ | 85 143, 000 
Oe RE ee Oe Se eeenY Tees GA ec BEES cole seod | aed 401, 000 


FREE WORLD COMPLACENT 


While the Soviet is stressing engineering, science, and related technical subjects 
generally, most of the free-world countries appear rather complacent about the 
future output in this field. The Times study suggests that in most instances little, 
if anything, is being done to plan for future needs. 

While the Soviet Union is stressing science, mathematics, chemistry, and 
physics in the secondary school curriculum, the United States is taking an easy- 
going attitude. Many high schools report that fewer students are taking science 
courses than ever before. 

In the last 4 years the number of college graduates trained for high-school 
teaching of science has fallen 56 percent. The United States is not training 
enough high-school teachers of mathematics, science, or physics to meet the needs 
of an expanding secondary enrollment. 

The following table showing the numbers of graduates prepared to teach 
various subjects illustrates the present situation : 








| Mathe- | General | Chem 
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| matics | Science | istry | Physics 
Ds ctctictinalacinicsadihi intnteinninewibitesenineiiay “MA “Sa a 954 
1951 tte, Sone Rigen Bid een igen BENG | 4,118] 2,772] 1,342 578 
_ ee eS ee Ba dws Ba eegy | 3,142] 2,216 842 373 
“RES S ME! SSS eee 5 tae ieee. Seeks ee a ee 662 | 357 
"| eae Sas is, ta ht 2,281 | 1,505 | 608 | 259 

| 








This means, realistically, that the total number of college graduates who are 
prepared to teach high school science has dropped from 9,096 in 1950, to 3,978 in 
1954, or a decrease of 56 percent. Many who might go into teaching have found 
more profitable jobs in Government or private industry. Within the next 10 
years the high school enrollments will increase from the present 7 million to 
10 million. The threat to the high school science program—and it is at this 
level that the future college engineers and scientists receive their initial 
training—is ominous. 



































SOVIET STRESSES SCIENCE 








Science in the Soviet schools is stressed from elementary grade upward. 
One-third of the 7-year elementary school curriculum consists of arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, the natural sciences, physics, and chemistry. Then, in the 
secondary schools, 40 percent of the curriculum is devoted to science and math- 
ematics (there are no electives). The universities continue this tremendous 
emphasis on the sciences and technical fields. 

This is not done by chance. The Soviet Union has deliberately set out to take 
the lead in the scientific and engineering fields. 

The purpose of higher education is expressed in the Soviet encyclopedia this 
way: “To prepare highly qualified politically trained engineering personnel with 
well-rounded education, cultured, whole-heartedly devoted to the motherland and 
to the course of Lenin-Stalin, capable of completely mastering and using the 
newest accomplishments of advanced science and technology and of merging 
scientific theory with the practical work of building a Communist society.” 

Informed educators in this country stress that the Soviet state has set the 
goal of surpassing the United States in technical and scientific achievements. 
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Dr. George S. Couns, of Teachers College, Columbia University, who has made 
an extensive study of the Soviet school and college programs, points out that 
the Soviet leaders now give a polytechnical emphasis to the school program. 

The enormous expansion of the institutions of higher education in the Soviet 
may be regarded as a measure of the energy and resources devoted to the 
preparation of technical and scientific personnel. ‘The enroliment im these 
institutions has increased from 176,600 in 1928-29 to 1,562,000 in 1953-54. 

From all indications, the entire educational power of the Soviet state is com- 
mitted to the goal of overtaking and surpassing the United States in the scientific 
and engineering fields. 


APPRENTICESHIPS IN BRITAIN 


Great Britain is making widespread use of the apprentice system of training. 
Many of its engineers and scientists, in fact, most of them, leave secondary 
school at 15 or 16 and go to work. They complete their education in most cases 
by attending technical colleges where they study part time until they receive 
ordinary national certificates. If they continue at these colleges full time or 
part time taking advanced courses, they can qualify for higher national cer- 
tificates or diplomas. This, in the view of the education officials, means that 
they have the equivalent of our science or engineering degrees. 

There is a shortage, estiznated at from 1,300‘to 2,500, of scientists and engi- 
neers. The shortage varies in both engineering and science according to the 
skill of the men, with the highest qualified men in shortest supply. This applies 
especially to aeronautical engineers and men needed for research and develop- 
ment work. 

One of the most serious problems in England, as it is in the United States, is 
the shortage of qualified science and mathematics teachers in secondary schools. 
It is feared that a failure in some of these schools to give technical and math- 
ematical courses because teachers are not available means that students whose 
interest might have been stimulated by the courses are lost by science and 
engineering. 

The Government-appointed Advisory Council on Scientific Policy said in its 
report this fall that “the continuing decline in the numbers and quality of 
science teachers, which appears to be equally acute in chemistry, physics, and 
biology’ was a serious problem. It urged that salaries be raised and working 
conditions be improved for teachers. 


ITALY AND GREECE LAG 


Dr. Gaetano Martino, now Foreign Minister and formerly Minister of Publie 
Instruction in Italy, said that it was necessary for technical instruction to reach 
its proper place in the field of education and in the very life of the nation. 
Dr. Martino declared that it was not enough to create new schools or to expand 
existing ones; rather, the entire nation must be convinced of their necessity. 

“Popularizing technical instruction,” he stressed, ‘represents a national prob- 
lem that may be defined as the problem of modernizing our social life.” 

Prof. Alexis Pappas, a member of the Greek Production Center and teacher 
at the Polytechnic of Mechanical Engineering, reports that while the standard 
of technical training in Greece is high, research and the study of pure science 
shows a great lag. The Greek scholars urge that more emphasis be placed upon 
the study of technological and scientific courses. 

For some time American as well as free world educators generally have been 
smug about the type of training that is offered in the Soviet Union. A feeling 
has been evident that the United States trains its engineers and scientists in so 
superior a manner that the Russians could never possibly overtake us, regardless 
of numbers involved. 

This attitude can no longer be accepted as valid. Evidence from various 
sources suggest that the Soviet is now stressing quality as well as quantity. 
Dr. Nicholas DeWitt, of the Harvard University Russian Research Center, says 
that the quality of professional engineering training in the Soviet Union is no 
worse than ours. It is based on a 5,000-hour curriculum, 544 years of trang. 
It is equivalent to a point between our bachelors’ and masters’ degree. 

There is an enormous shortage of science teachers in this country, Dr. DeWitt 
says. Thus, the problem of providing a decent foundation for future scientists 
is complicated. Unless the high schools encourage youngsters to take science 
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courses, the colleges will find that the number taking engineering and other 
technical work will continue to decrease. 


RATIO IS REVERSED 


According to Dr. John R. Dunning, atomic physicist and dean of the Columbia 
University School of Engineering, Soviet technical schools seem to be equal 1n 
quality to those of this country. Dr. Dunning said that the Soviet Union pro- 
duced as many Ph. D.’s as the United States last year; however, while United 
States degrees were 3 to 1 in favor of the humanities, Soviet degrees ran 3 to 1 
in favor of science and engineering. 

“We have almost lost the battle for scientific manpower,” Dr. Dunning warned. 
“Russia has nearly as many engineers and scientists as we have and is producing 
them at a much faster rate. All the money we could pour into scientific educa- 
tion would not stop Russia from producing 2 or 3 times as many engineers as we 
do in the future.” 

The United States has approximately 500,000 engineers and 200,000 other scien- 
tists. Russia has 400,000 engineers and 150,000 scientists. But with the present 
tremendous rate of training in the technical schools and colleges of the Soviet 
Union it will be but a matter of several years at most before we are reached, 
if not outstripped, in the total supply of technically trained personnel. 

In engineering, natural and physical sciences, medicine, and agriculture 
the Soviet Union and this country have the same number of advanced degree 
holders, about 50,000 each. The number of students entering upon graduate 
training is higher in the Soviet than in this country. 

The Soviet has an additional advantage because of its emphasis upon sub- 
professional or 2-year institutes. These ‘“‘technicums” give better training in 
most instances, educators report, than our technical institutes. The “techni- 
cums” supply a large share of supporting personnel in engineering work, while 
we often wastefully supply trained engineers for these positions. 

Moreover, the Soviet Union makes inducements to engineering students. Some 
of these institutions report up to eight applicants for each vacancy. Thus, the 
cream-of-the-crop can be selected. Virtually all Soviet engineering schools offer 
5-year deferments, and sometimes even exemptions from military service. Scien- 
tific and engineering occupations are the highest paid in the Soviet Union, and 
attract the greatest number of candidates. 

In contrast, said Dr. John T. Rettaliata, president of Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, graduate education in the United States is having difficulty in retaining 
students because of local draft board policies in some parts of the country. 
He urged that granting selective service deferments be considered on the basis 
of “enhancing the security of the majority.” 

Until 2 years ago, it was fashionable to discredit the quality of the Soviet 
technological effort. 

But, said Dr. Thomas H. Chilton, chairman of the engineering manpower com- 
mission of the Engineers Joint Council, the performance of Soviet machines of 
war and Soviet accomplishment of the enormous industrial effort involved in 
the production of nuclear weapons have effectively dissipated smug self-confi- 
dence in continuing technological superiority here. 

It must now be recognized, said Dr. Chilton, that the Soviet educational sys- 
tem is directed to technological advance because in the modern world knowl- 
edge plus engineering equals power. The Soviet Union is bending every 
effort to a totalitarian economy and educational system toward this end. He 
added that in terms of numbers, “our country is not keeping pace with the Soviet 
Union in the training of engineers, scientists, and other technical men.” 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS AN ISSUE 


Teachers for engineering college staffs are difficult to find. A typical engineer- 
ing school wanted to add 12 teachers to the staff. With difficulty, the dean finally 
hired 2 American men and 2 women, and 8 foreign nationals. The salary struc- 
ture and atmosphere in this school are as favorable as in any school in the 
country. The college did not object to hiring foreign engineers, but the dean 
mentioned this incident as indicative of the problems that lie ahead in the 
expansion of the engineering colleges. 

According to Dr. Chilton and other leaders in the field, the problem of greatest 
concern to the engineering and scientific professions at present is that of 
the secondary schools. Scientists are worried about the quality and quantity 
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of mathematical and scientific instruction that the high school students reecive. 
Under present conditions, instruction must, in many instances, be entrusted to 
teachers who have had little or no training in mathematics and science. 

The loss is obvious. Pupils who are qualified to consider these professions 
get neither the inspiration nor motivation necessary. Those already interested 
fail too often to get the basic training prerequisite to successful professional 
study. 

At the same time the emphasis upon science and technology in the Soviet 
Union and its satellites is growing. The Soviet Government is aware of the vital 
role that science and technology can play in helping the Soviet Union achieve 
her objectives, whether political, economic or military. 

Dr. M. H. Trytten, director, Office of Scientific Personnel, National Research 
Council, states that students in the Soviet technical schools and colleges are 
exempted from military service until graduation. Thereafter they are assigned 
for a period to specific posts in their specialties. 

“Thus,” notes Dr. Trytten, “Russia has apparently solved the vexing problem 
of the role of the technical specialist in a very direct manner. This is in line 
with its realistic policy of considering scientific and technical personnel as merely 
another but most important factor in the total national military potential.” 

Educators are convinced that the United States and the free world generally 
will have to take stock at once, and map out a constructive program to maintain 
technological leadership. Dr. James H. Taylor, assistant director for man- 
power, Office of Defense Mobilization, holds that this country is not training 
enough highly qualified scientists and engineers to meet the requirements of our 
national defense and economic growth. He warns that the preservation of our 
technological leadership cannot be taken for granted. It can be maintained only 
by well conceived plans and vigorous action. 


DEMAND EXCEEDS SUPPLY 


The demand for graduate engineers and applied scientists of demonstrated 
creative and mathematical ability has far exceeded the supply since 1951, 
informed authorities agree. The United States needs a minimum of 30,000 new 
graduates a year to meet the engineering demand. We are creating a shortage 
that will grow greater each year. 

The draining off of many engineering, physics, and mathematics teachers to 
industry by attractive salaries is producing an acute shortage of competent 
teachers in these fields, reports Dr. W. R. Woolrich, dean of the engineering 
college at the University of Texas. Dr. Woolrich estimates that there is a short- 
age of 500 competent engineering teachers at present. 





Thousands of Graduates 
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Dean 8S. C. Hollister of the Cornell University College of Engineering, calls 
the situation in science, engineering and technology “truly critical.” Observing 
that our national defense rests on technological superiority, Dr. Hollister says 


that the Soviet Union is turning out more than twice as many engineering gradu- 


ates as is this country, and with training comparable to our graduate level. 

“Many persons fail to realize the impact that science, engineering and tech- 
nology have had in our national life and world affairs,’ reports Dr. Hollister. 
“We can even note a desire that scientific and technological developments be cur- 
tailed. This would surely be the road to national suicide. The lack of under- 
standing of the role of science, engineering, and technology in our society is 
perhaps the gravest element of our present situation.” 

The conclusion is inescapable that the United States is not educating a suffi- 
cient number of scientists, engineers, and technical personnel. The Soviet world 
is bending all its energies to win the race for technological supremacy. Respon- 
sible educators in this country, and in the free nations of the world, recognize 
the serious problems involved. It is essential, they believe, that the complacency 
and indifference now found in high quarters be replaced with understanding and 
action. 

The Cuairman. All right; go ahead now. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Today each young man, upon reaching age 18, is 
liable for training and service. Many get it over with by volunteering 
for induction upon graduating from high school. At best it is not a 
bright prospect for all able-bodied young men to spend from 2 to 6 
years doing something most of them loathe to do. They want, nat- 
urally, to get on with other things, but they realize that these are 
evil times, so they resign themselves. 

Some go on to college because there they have a chance to get an 
education and to become a commissioned officer through the ROTC 
units if they are physically qualified. Thus they can postpone the 
fateful day of service for 4 years. By that time they will have 
qualified for a commission and can take 2 years of active duty, and 
in the meantime, get married. 

Then there is a large group who find themselves physically not 
qualified for ROTC but physically qualified for induction as enlisted 
men. That is a group generally having a bad complex—smart enough 
to take on an education, maybe smarter than the ROTC boys, but they 
have to serve as enlisted men under the ROTC fellows because perhaps 
their eyes are not 20-20 and yet their bodies are warm. That group 
manages to stay in college by deferment for academic reasons. I 
have had experience with that group lately. 

May I say in passing that the only group that can safely plan a 
future is the physically disqualified. 

So we come down to the future scientist, engineer, and techni- 
cian—the young man with the extraordinary brain that we need so 
badly. Where is he in this program? He was doubtless in the top 
5 percent of his high-school class scholastically, and even may have 
been valedictorian of his class. We will never know ex xactly, but I 
think it is safe to assume that about one-half of the young men like 
him either enlist for 4 to 6 years or volunteer for induction to get it 
over with. What does he do afterward? He normally wants to get 
married, so the quicker the better, and he may take up to 4 years of 
college if his family can afford it, and then go to work. Very few of 
this group ever go into science, because they are already at least 24 
years old when they graduate. 

What about the other half of the brains, the weirds, the book worms, 
as they used to be called? Some go into ROTC, those that can, and 
the rest hope to be deferred while they acquire learning and degrees. 
That is the group my bill, H. R. 2847, is designed to retrieve. 
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I believe that every able-bodied male citizen should have basic 
military training in order to learn discipline, how to take care of 
himself and others in the open, to use weapons if called upon, and so 
forth. My bill provides that upon being inducted into military train- 
ing and service, a man who may feel himself to be mentally qualified 
may apply within 30 days to a special board composed of men qual- 
ified to judge, who may be scientists and technicians, either actual or 
prospective. Such an applicant would have his records transferred 
to that board if he is found qualified, whereupon, at the completion 
of his basic training, and before 90 days, he would be discharged from 
military service. The reasons for the 90-day period are twofold: 
(a) It is sufficient time for him to receive basic military training, and 
(4) it ends before he would have become qualified under the law for 
veterans’ benefits. 

Then he would make periodic reports to this special board, as 
required, and his records would remain with that board so long as he 
pursued a course of study or employment in science or technology 
until he reached age 35. If he decided to vary from science or tech- 
nology, his records would be retransferred to the Selective Service 
System for disposition, as circumstances might indicate. In other 
words, he is then liable for completion of training and service. 

Now, that, very simply and perhaps oversimplified, is the purpose 
of my bill (H. R. 2847). 

It seems a little bit silly that we authorize college deferments for 
students of high academic standing because we have recognized the 
need for men of advanced learning. Ye let men go on to graduate 
school to further that learning, and then we pop them into 2 years of 
service, probably as privates in the Army. 

My friend and colleague, Mr. Kilday, whom I notice to be present, 
mentioned the other day an inquiry of the Defense Department as 
to how many doctors of philosophy were serving as enlisted men, 
and I think the answer was 347. Just imagine that. And at a time 
when we need them in Government and industry and in the universi- 
ties so badly. 

My bill would help correct a situation of that sort, assuring fuller 
utilization of the Nation’s scientific and technological potential. It 
would do more than that, I think. It would serve as a constructive 
incentive for more young men to prepare for careers in science and 
engineering. It would, in this basic way, help assure the strength 
and the security of our Nation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in connection with those ads that I sent to 
be looked over, there is a summary of the companies who are advertis- 
ing and the positions offered, and I would like to have that inserted 
in the record following my statement concerning the advertising in 
the beginning. 

(The ads follow :) 


REPORT ON NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS FOR ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS, 
JANUARY 31, 1955 


NEW YORK TIMES 


Sunday, January 30, 1955: 517 column inches of display ads, 38 individual 
ads including: 

Allen B. DuMont Laboratories; Fischer & Porter Co.; Emerson Radio & Phono- 
graph; Westinghouse Electric of Baltimore; Curtiss-Wright ; Mid-Century 
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Instrumatic; Sanders Associates; Sylvania Electric Products; Radio Receptor ; 
Sperry Gyroscope; International Business Machines; Burroughs Research Cen- 
ter; Walter Kidde Nuclear Laboratories; Radio Corporation of America; Kolls- 
man Instruments; Republic Aviation; National Co.; Power Generators, Inc. ; 
Electronics Corporation of America; Arma; Reeves Instrument Corp.; Westing- 
house Atomic Power Division; General Electric; Automatic Manufacturing ; 
Minneapolis Honeywell; Bendix Aviation; and Pratt & Whitney. 


WASHINGTON STAR 
Sunday, January 30, 1955: 79 column inches of classified ads, 7 individual ads 
including : 


General Electric; Ahrendt Instrument Co.; Bmerson Research; Western Elec- 
tric; Martin Aircraft; and Melpar, Inc. 


NEW YORK TIMES 


Monday, January 31, 1955: 120 column inches of classified ads, 30 individual 
ads including: 

Allstates Engineering, Research Labs, Sperry, Bendix, Tung-Sol Electric, Gen- 
eral Electric, Boeing Airplane, Western Electric, Hughes Aircraft, Lehigh Engi- 
neering, Foster-Wheeler Corp., Douglas Aircraft, North American Aviation, 
Martin Aircraft, Burton Manufacturing, and McDonnell Aircraft. 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 





Sunday, January 30, 1955: 330 column inches of classified ads, 97 individual 
ads including: 

Firestone Tire & Rubber, Gilfillan Bros., Lear, Inc., Hughes Aircraft, Fair- 
child Camera & Instrument, Consolidated, Atlas Tool Co., Lockhead, Northrop, 
Hughes Tool Co., Remington Rand, Hydraulic Research & Manufacturing, RCA, 
Bechtel Corp., Consolidated Western Steel, Cannon Electric, Radioplane Co., 
Hydro-Aire, Chrysler Corp., B & H Engineering, Goodyear Tire, Santa Barbara 
Research Center, Hiller Helicopters, Douglas Aircraft, Ramo-Wooldridge, Shell 
Oil, Minneapolis-Honeywell, Longren Aircraft, Sterling Electric Motors, Hoffman 
Laboratories, Servomechanisms. 


SUMMARY 





Advertisements cover jobs for: 


Electronics engineers Radio chemists 

Project engineers Standards engineers 

Electrical engineers Chemical engineers 

Steam propulsion engineers Thermodynamics engineers 

Aeronautical engineers Chemists 

Mechanical engineers Dynamics engineers 

Design engineers Metallurgists 

Development engineers Hydraulic engineers 

Research engineers Circuit engineers 

Industrial engineers Stress engineers 

Physicists Electromechanical engineers 

Electronic test engineers Structural engineers 

Weight engineers Aeronautics control engineers 
Advertisers are producers of such things as: 

Radar yas-turbine jet engines 

Communication systems Vacuum tubes 

Atomic power for transportaion and in- High-voltage pulse circuits 
dustry Microwave oscillators 

Weapon-control systems Tachometers 

Airborne computers Stability and control devices 

Fire-control systems Guided missiles 

Servo mechanisms Magnetic tape transport mechanisms 

Analog computers Nuclear reactors 

Digital computers Bomber-defense mechanisms 

Precision gyros Autopilots 


Photoelectric and_ infrared-sensitive Missile-guidance devices 
detectors Aircraft instruments 
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The CuarrMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Hinshaw. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Hinshaw has put his finger on a 
very important matter there. Because it has come to my attention 
that they are still drafting engineers and very able engineers, and 
putting them in as privates in the service; I recently ran ackoss the 
case of a chemical engineer who had been assistant engineer in a large 
refinery in the Southwest, who was inducted, doing KP duty, which 
is all right—I have done it myself—but he was doing that rather than 
being used as an engineer. And he had an engineering status in the 
Reserves as a first lieutenant. But he had been drafted and used just 
in his ordinary nontechnical capacity in the service. 

I think that is a waste of manpower. 

Mr. Rivers. May I inquire, Mr. Hinshaw, one thing, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Rivers. Do others of our allies follow a similar procedure to 
which your bill relates, and to this group which your bill affects ¢ 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Yes, notably England. 

Mr. Rivers. I have seen about England. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Yes, notably England, because they, I believe, defer 
them altogether from any military service, and continue them on the 
books until they have gotten their studying over, their degrees, and 
so on, and then put them to work. That, I think, is the best example 
among our allies. 

Mr. Rivers. I have seen that. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman 

The CuHarrMan. Now, one minute, please. 

Now, Mr. Hinshaw, yesterday I brought this up for the attention 
of the committee when we had General Hershey. General Hershey 
raised the point that probably this matter should be dealt with from 
somewhat of a different approach from that set out in your bill, some- 
what along the same line that consideration is given when we draft 
doctors or dentists, that an advisory board in the community pass 
upon it. 

In other words, as is submitted by your bill, you have two methods. 
You have the selective-service board to grant deferments and then 
you would have this board granting deferments. Ordinarily, it is a 
bad approach when you have two different bodies that accomplish 
the same thing; that is, giving deferment. You ought to have one 
board passing upon it. 

What is your reaction to having an advisory committee to pass upon 
these engineers and scientists and these boys who want to follow out 
that line of profession ? 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Hinshaw goes into that—— 

The Cuatrman. Yes? 

Mr. Kirpay. It should be considered at the same time. As I under- 
stood General Hershey yesterday, he made the point that Mr. Hin- 
shaw’s bill provides for the release of men after they have been 
inducted. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Exactly. 

Mr. Kitpay. Whereas, we have never had anything comparable to 
that. It could possibly be handled several ways, but we have always 
handled it on deferment prior to entry into the service. That is 
what I understood General Hershey stated yesterday. 
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Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, at that point 

The Cuarrman. Well, let Mr. Kalday—— 

Mr. Gavin. I just want to say at that point that the facts are, as 
I understood General Hershey yesterday, that where there is ‘a 
selective board in respective communities throughout the Nation, there 
wouldn’t be an advisory board wherever there is a selective board. 
There may be one State advisory group, where a question comes up 
as to the qualifications of this young man, that it would be directed 
by the board to the advisory group of that State, not put to a selective 
board in every community and an advisory board in every com- 
munity. 

The Cuatrman. I think Mr. Hinshaw has in mind what General 
Hershey said yesterday. And we have General Hershey here this 
morning, and when Mr. Hinshaw finishes, I want General Hershey 
to testify and give his views, so Mr. Hinshaw can thoroughly under- 
stand what General Hershey had to say. 

All right, now, go ahead. 

Mr. HinsHaw. My bill does not have anything to do with local 
selective-service boards. They may operate in the customary way. 

The CyHatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. And the young man is either inducted or volunteers 
for induction. 

Thirty days after he has been inducted—within 30 days, that is— 
either voluntarily or by the regular process, he can apply to a special 
board appointed by the President—not in States but by the President. 
Because there are not many of these. These are very special people. 
And there are not many, and this board would be appointed from 
persons recommended by the National Academy of Sciences and the 
National Science Foundation. They are a board already appointed 
by the President, but they would make the recommendation. 

So they would be high-level scientists and scientific men, fully quali- 
fied to judge who might be or become a scientist or engineer or tech- 
nician. 

The CHarrmMan. Now, wait one minute, Mr. Hinshaw. 

Now, he goes in by the local draft board at the age of 19, we will 
say 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Or thereafter. 

The CHatrman. Or thereafter. All right, then, after he has been 
inducted, before he has become an engineer or a scientist or a tech- 
nician of the kind referred to in your bill, he makes his application 
to this board, set up in your bill, to be given a deferment so he may 
pursue his college work to obtain that type of training. That is cor- 
rect, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Either then or after he has completed his college 
or at any other point. 

The CuatrmMan. Yes. Now, what grounds and what facts could the 
board base a decision on? Here is a young man, 19, 20, 21, or 22, 
that has said he wanted to be an engineer or a scientist, and they 
said, “Well, as far as you know, you look like you have the quali- 
fication. You made a good record in school. So we’ll put you out.” 
But we don’t know whether he will ever turn into an engineer or 
whether he will ever be a good scientist. 
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Mr. Hrxsuaw. People—I happen to be an engineer, and it is not 
hard to recognize among young men those who are qualified by ex- 
cellence of study and pursuance and diligence, and so forth, of the 
studies. After they have entered college, of course, they are entitled 
to a system of deferments by academic reasons, accorditg to the 
present regulations. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. And to go on to graduate. Now, they are known 
for what they are, as scientific or engineering students. The only 
time when there may be any doubt is in that little period between 
high school and college. 

Now, in that period we are probably not going to get many of these 
students. They are going to go and complete their college work and 
get a bachelor’s degree. And then I would say they would then vol- 
unteer for induction, serve 3 months, and then go on into the master’s 
degree and doctorate of philosophy, if they feel capable of doing so. 

The Cuamman. Now, why shouldn’t the same principle, then, be 
applied to dentists and doctors ? 

Mr. Hinsnaw. [ have no objection to that, except that I am par- 
ticularly intrested in the- 

The Crarrman. It would be just as justifiable, would it not? 

Mr. Hinsuaw. And the present shortage 

The Cuatrman. That is right, in the present shortage of doctors 
and dentists, why shouldn’t it apply to a doctor or a dentist ? 

Mr. Hinsnaw. That is right. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, here is a boy that accepted a course in college 
to qualify him as a doctor or a dentist. He has worked for 4 years 
and graduated. Then the draft board picks him up and puts him in 
the service. Why shouldn’t we set up the same kind of board for 
young men who aspire to be doctors / 

Mr. Hinsnaw. If he pursues the premedical course in college and 
intends to go on and be a doctor or a dentist, we have a sufficient 
shortage of doctors and dentists in this country today to warrant such 
a procedure, yes. 

The Cramman. And your bill is based on the shortage and neces- 
sity of engineers and scientists 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Yes, sir. 

The CratrmMan. Of course, we all recognize there is a shortage of 
doctors. 

Mr. Hrnsnaw. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrmman. All right. 

Mr. Jomnson. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question—— 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. I think. you missed a very important point in that line 
of discussion. 

The CnatrmMan. What? 

Mr. Price. I think you missed a very important point in that line 
of discussion. Your interest here and concern isn’t in the individual. 
Your concern is in the national interest later on. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. When you develop research and development for 
national good. 

Mr. HinsuAw. That is right. 
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The Cuatrman. Well, it depends upon individuals to accomplish it. 

Mr. Price. Yes, but you are not thinking of the individual here. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. No, I am not thinking of the individual, but I am 
thinking of numbers, of scientists and engineers and technicians, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Price. You are thinking of the future national interest in the 
field of research and development. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. That is right. I might point out, Mr. Chairman, 
that Mr. Price has been appointed the new chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Research and Development, of which I have been chairman. 

The Cuairman. I would detect that from the line of questions he 
is asking. | Laughter. | 

Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. In other words, a special kind of group of prospects 
that fill a particular need today and that can be utilized to enhance 
our defense capabilities; isn’t that the essence of your bill ? 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Yes, sir; that is exactly right. 

Mr. Jounson. Now, how did it work out in England? I was there 
in 1945 and talked to one of the presidents of one of those colleges, 
and he told me about how they were endeavoring and, as he says, 
retaining these potential geniuses; that they lost so many in the first 
war that in the second war they determined to pick out the ones that 
had great prospects. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. In the field of science and other fields. Now, did it 
work all right ? 

Mr. Hinsuaw. It worked out beautifully, and we lost correspond- 
ingly thousands of them in World War II by their not being recog- 
nized and taken out of service for the completion of their education 
and study. : 

The CHatrman. Now 

Mr. Jonmnson. Your idea is to make the Selective Service Act, as 
far as we can, in their selections pick out the need that we have 
today- 

Mr. Hinsnuaw. No. 

Mr. Jounson. The act is almost the same as it was in the past. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. No, Mr. Johnson, I don’t ask the Selective Service 
System to do a thing, except to go through its normal processes. They 
are not called upon to do anything in my bill. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, as the chairman says, we could probably select 
a group of people, or the people from the National Science Foun- 
dation—— 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Yes. 

Mr. JoHnson (continuing). Would be the ones who would under- 
stand it and have the background to select the people that you are 
trying to get out and make a special class of because of their unusual 
ability along one line. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. Now, Mr. Hinshaw, why isn’t it the sound way to 
approach it on an advisory board instead of the board set up in your 
bill? Now, that is the main trouble that I find in the bill. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Advisory to whom ? 
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The Cuairman. This group who is going to probably constitute 
the members of your board; have that group, the scientists group, be 
in an advisory capacity. 

Now let’s take it this way: Here is a young boy that has finished 
college, and during all that time he has studied along engineering 
lines and he has all the qualifications of an engineer and would be of 
great aid to the country, far more so than a private in the service. 
Now, when should you utilize his talent and his ability to the best 
advantage for the country? Now, he probably could do far better if 
he was given an opportunity to carry out his training that he received 
in school and the line he pursued than he would have if he had just 
been a doughboy in the line. 

So why not have a board to advise the selection board that this type 
of student should be given deferment, this type of individual should 
be given deferment / 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I don’t understand what you mean by the selection 
board. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, he comes before the selection board some- 
time after he has finished college, doesn’t he ? 

Mr. Gavin. Selective service? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hinswaw. Selective service, oh, that is different. He has not 
yet served. He can go in service from that board, yes. 

The CuarrMAN. I am thinking of a board to advise the selection 
board, the draft board, that this man should be given a deferment 
on account of his particular training, instead of being inducted, just 
like we do with the doctors. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman : 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Mr. Chairman, I believe in UMT and I believe every 
boy should have at least 13 weeks of basic training. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, you need not talk about this little short 90 
days; don’t you see? 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Thirteen weeks was enough during the last war. 

The CHARMAN. That is a good way to approach it. 

Now, what is your attitude in regard to the same principle we do 
with doctors ? 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I have not studied the doctor question to be able 
to answer properly. I think that requires a separate study. Because 
they go through a separate course, and there are literally thousands 
of them going out into the service. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, there are going to be thousands of them 
that want to be engineers. Because there is a great shortage and a 
great demand. The field is wide open. Boys all over the country 
would like to be an engineer or a scientist. They study for it. Every 
college has large classes of them. 

Mr. HinsHaw. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. Particularly the colleges out in California. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. CunniInGcHAM. Mr. Chairman 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. CunnincHaAm. Mr. Hinshaw, as I understand it, the board 
which your bill would set up does not assume jurisdiction until after 
the boy is in the service. 
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Mr. Hinsuaw. That is right. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. To that extent it is different from the selective 
service board. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Then it has the jurisdiction, if in its judgment 
to do so, to say to this boy, “You are through in 90 days, or less than 
90 days, with your military training, prov iding you go to school and 
study certain things, and will be subject, with your knowledge, to 
the health of the Government.” 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Or “You take certain employment,” if he happens 
to have graduated. 

Mr. CunnincHam. That is right. Now, it is different from doctors 
and dentists in that a doctor and a dentist studies to help the life, 
the health of the individual. You are dealing with a class of scien- 
tists who will work for the life and health of the country as a whole, 
the physical part. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. That is correct. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. And there is really no relationship between 
the present treatment of doctors and dentists and the relationship 
that your bill would set up for the kind of scientists that you are 
interested in. As I correct? 

Mr. HinsutAw. Yes. Because in the present doctors and dentists 
draft bill you have these local boards of medical societies set up. They 

examine to see whether the doctors and dentists are spread around 
among the population to an adequate degree, and the needs of the 
armed services. They say, “We will balance this thing out. The 
armed services get so many, so many stay home,” and those that got 
their education through Government auspices, as m: ny of them did, 
must serve, and so on and so forth. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. One more question, Mr. Hinshaw. The pur- 
pose of your bill is to get, for the benefit of the country as a whole, for 
the defense of America, the brains that are now being wasted? 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Yes, sir; that is exactly the situation. 

Mr. Cunntncuam. That is the whole point of it? 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Exactly the whole point. 

The CHatrman. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Hinshaw, how many of these specialists, the 
scientists, do we have in the armed services today, particularly the 
Army ¢ 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Enlisted specialists ? 

Mr. Devereux. Whose duties are scientific duties? 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Oh, I don’t know about that. But Mr. Kilday wrote 
a letter to the Defense Establishment. I think you will be well to 
describe that. 

Mr. Kirpay. I think the gentleman from California is confused. 
He and I spoke about it, but it was in reference to a letter or some 
inquiry made by Mr. Durham and not by me. I don’t know the details. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Mr. Durham. In any event, he wrote and asked how 
many Ph. D.’s were serving as enlisted men in the Army. 

Mr. Deverevx. That is not my point, Mr. Hinshaw. Do you know 
how many enlisted scientists are presently performing the duties of a 
scientist in the Amy ? 

Mr. Hrnsnaw. Well, I ask you if an enlisted scientist can peeenen 
the duties of the scientist? Now, that is way beyond any officer’s c: 
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pability in the service, because he isn’t educated for science. Now, 
who is performing scientific duties but not duties of a scientist, but 
performing scientific duties, I imagine there are quite a number. 

Mr. Devereux. Well 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman. - 

Mr. Deverevx. Just a minute. Let me pursue this, Mr. Chairman, 
if I may. 

The Cuarrman,. All right. 

Mr. Devereux. Because I happen to know up at Camp Dietrich 
they have quite a number of enlisted scientists who are performing a 
lot of rescearch work, and so on. Now, if we defer all of these people 
of scientific ability or what not, engineers, and so on, where are the 
armed services going to get those people for use in the active service? 
Have you any answer? 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Well, General Derereux, I think you know my re- 
spect for the service that you have performed for the country, and so 
on, but I would say that any scientist who in working as an enlisted 
man on a research project in the Armed Forces isn’t going to stay 
there any longer than he can help, and the turnover is very rapid, 
indeed. And you would be much better off if the Armed Forces, in- 
stead of employing him as an enlisted man, employed him regularly as 
a scientist and let him continue his work year after year. 

Mr. Deverevx. As a matter of fact, that is exactly what happens 
after they finish their 2-year period. Then the Army will hire them 
as a civilian. 

Mr. Hinshaw. Why should they be taken in for that 2 years? Why 
shouldn’t they be taken in for basic training and then employed right 
along as a civilian in their work? 

Mr. Devereux. Because then you have a preferred group. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. No, you don’t. But you get a preferred call upon a 
very highly capable man. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. So I have this matter clear, your proposal would have 
nothing to do with selective service? The men would be inducted. 
He would be indoctrinated after 90 days, or whatever period is allo 
cated. He then would submit his application, if he were found to 
be eminently qualified, to this group, to determine whether or not he 
should be accepted 

Mr. Hinsuaw. After 30 days. 

Mr. Gavin. And taken out of the Army? 

Mr. Hinsnaw. After 30 days. 

Mr. Gavin. After 30? 

Mr. Hinsnaw. After 30 days, or within 30 days he would make a1 
application. 

Mr. Gavin. He himself would make the application ? 

Mr. Htnsuaw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. To this group. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Yes, sir. 

The Cnatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. Board? 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamrman. You stated it exactly. That is the whole case. 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman ? 
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The Cuatrman. Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Hinshaw, does your bill allow a college graduate 
in civil engineering or mechanical engineering to be exempted from 
service or the draft or would he have to have advanced grades? 


Mr. Hinsuaw. No. He would serve 30 days—I mean 90 days—if 
he were inducted. 


Mr. Netson. Just a college graduate ? 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Not necessarily a college graduate. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Not necessarily a college graduate. 
anybody else in the scheme of things. 

Mr. Netson. He w ould have to be a college graduate who could go 
into a job instead of going on and get a higher degr ee? 

Mr. Hinsuaw. He could answer these advertisements and serve in 
what I think to be a much higher capacity than he is an either an 
enlisted man or a second lieutenant in the Armed Forces. He is 
designing equipment, electronic equipment, and doing chemical engi- 
neering and the studying of metallurgy, and so forth, for jet engines, 
for all kinds of fuels, and everything ‘else that he is so badly needed 
for. 

Mr. Netson. Now, Mr. Hinshaw, would you say a_ high-school 
graduate, who had great indication of ability, could he apply to the 
board ¢ 

Mr. Hinsuaw. He could apply to the board after he was inducted. 
I will say this: If he were of such quality that he was, say, within the 
top 5 percent of his class, had shown a marked aptitude toward 
science, as, for instance, these Westinghouse boys that come in here 
every year and we all go down and meet them and visit with them, 
and so forth—that kind of fellow. 

Mr. Netson. Now, Mr. Hinshaw, suppose you have 2 high-school 
graduates, both with the same amount of ability, and 1 can afford to 
go to college and the other can’t, and granted the same ability, the one 
that can’t afford to go to college has to stay in the Army / 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Well, if he is inducted, yes. 

Mr. Netson. And the one who can afford, gets out ? 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Not if he has the scientific qualifications. There 
are scholarships for these people, my friend. They are searching for 
them. 

Mr. Netson. I am glad to have that pointed out. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. They are giving them grants of money to help 
them out of college. 

The CuatrMan. Let me interrupt. Asa matter of fact, under your 
bill any inductee could make the application within 30 days, anyone? 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. Anyone. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. He doesn’t have to be a graduate of a high 
school. He doesn’t have to follow the course at college, but any in- 
ductee in the whole service, under the language of the bill, would 
have the right 

Mr. Hinsuaw. That is right. 

The CuatrmMan. Within 30 days to submit his application to this 
hoard set up by your bill? 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Then the board would weed it out as they saw 
hit. 


He could be 
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Now, Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hinshaw, I subscribe completely to the objectives of H. R. 
2847. I don’t believe that it will work out as well in the field of 
scientific personnel as it does for doctors and dentists because the 
need in the case of doctors and dentists is for local, individual com- 
munity needs, and the scientific needs are on a national basis, and 
I don’t think the same board procedure would follow. 

Now, I have one question to ask: In view of the recognized need 
for the development of scientists in this country, I introduced on the 
opening day of the 84th Congress a bill which sets up a system of 
national scientific scholarships on a competitive basis, nationwide. 
Don’t you feel that in addition to the deferments provided in your 
bill that we, as a nation, must seek out and educate those scientifically 
minded young men that we have? 

Mr. HrnsHaw. Yes. As a matter of fact, the National Science 
Foundation originated from my Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and one of the purposes of the National Science Founda- 
tion is to seek out just such people. And your bill, I suppose, has 
been in my committee, but it would be a very appropriate one in my 
committee because it does intend to do that very thing. 

Mr. Osmers. It is in Education and Labor. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bates, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

Mr. Hinshaw, I think all of us agree that the need for this is 
self-evident. I certainly have grave misgivings on cluttering up 
the Armed Forces for 90 days with a lot of transients. 

Mr. Osmers. So do I. 

Mr. Bates. I don’t know whether or not the type of person might 
be described.. But from what you indicate, you and other engineers 
probably could spot these individuals. I wonder whether it might 
be more proper to indicate a certain number who might be selected, 
rather than try to indicate the qualifications. In other words, how 
many would you need in the course of a year? 

Mr. HrnsHaw. Oh, these people must be highly mentally qualified, 
the most highly. If you wanted to conduct a competitive examina- 
tion, you would have to conduct it in terms of all kinds of mathematics 
that you and I didn’t get when we were in college, and all kinds of 
chemical formulas which you and I didn’t get. 

Mr. Bares. Well, do you think it would be better for this board, 
council, or committee to be given a quota each year, which they them- 
selves could fill, and let them determine who the people are and what 
the qualifications are that would be necessary ! 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Well, all I can say is, in respect of that, that the 
figures indicate that the Soviet Government is going to have about 
three times more graduates with doctorate degrees this year and so 
many more in percentage of masters degrees and so many more straight 
engineering graduates. 

Mr. Bates. The reason I asked that is that General Hershey and 
the rest of us are having trouble identifying this particular individual. 
Now, if this particular group can do it by a quota, perhaps that might 
be the answer. 

Mr. HinsHaw. They don’t do it by a quota because they do it by 
brains. . . 
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Mr. Bares. Weil, but they have a certain number which they can 
select each year and work it out on that particular basis that you are 
indicating here. 

The CHatrman. Now, Mr. Hinshaw, if you are sound on setting up 
this board for professional engineers, whatever the board is that you 

call, why would you not be equ: ially sound in setting up a board of this 
character to deal with other trades and professions? 

Mr. Hinsuaw. If they were in shortage, that is, short supply in 
the United States, you might very well do that. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrrman. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Hinshaw, you don’t want these boys to have any 
veteran status, do you? 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Any veterans’ benefits; no. 

Mr. Rivers. There may come a time when these men will be valued 
by the Government. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Should they get a job with the Government, under 
existing veterans’ preference laws, they couldn’t get it to start with, 
and, to end with, should they get it—— 

Mr. Hinspaw. Oh—— 

Mr. Rivers. Wait now. In any reduction in force they would be 
the first to go, under the law. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. O my friend, these people—— 

Mr. Rivers. I am telling you what I know. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Are such as employees of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, for which veterans’ preferences have no application. 

Mr. Rivers. The Atomic Energy Commission is not the only place 
where they need these people. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. And in the Department of Agriculture and other 
places around the Government. 

Mr. Rivers. I am talking about the Department of Defense. I can 
tell you in these naval shipyards and air installations—— 

Mr. Hinsuaw. That is a different class you are talking about. 
These are scientific personnel. 

Mr. Rivers. These are the technicians working on the new weapons 
and gadgets being developed at various installations, and these boys 
will very well want a Government job, but when they get it they 

can’t keep it unless you give them some rights. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Well, the job specific ation would be such that the 
people you are talking about couldn’t be bumped, because if you can 
find a replacement, if you can find a replacement for that job specifica- 
tion, then, of course, if he has a veterans’ preference, there is no reason 
why he shouldn’t have it. But they can’t get enough of them. They 
have thousands of vacancies already that they can’t fill. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Blandford, have you any questions to ask Mr. 
Hinshaw ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. IT was just going to state, Mr. Chairman, that in 
connection with the advisory board that you suggested, that one 
of the basic problems, as I understand, with regard to scientists and 
technicians, who go to the California Institute of Technology or go 
with some of the big organizations, is that invariably they leave their 
local board area and go into a new State. Asa result, the local board 
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seeking to fill its quota is not particularly impressed with any recom- 
mendation that may be submitted by a company or something of that 
nature. 

Now, I think that Mr. Hinshaw will agree that has happened in 
any number of cases, where people have been drafted because they 
are in Illinois or California and they are registered in some other 
State, and as a result they put people into the service merely to fill 
a quota. 

Now, there are two possible solutions to that, because basically 
the people who are in local board areas, where the company is located, 
that needs these nuclear physicists and people of that nature, gen- 
erally are granting deferments. 

Now, General Hershey has the power, which I don’t think he has 
yet exercised, but has the power to transfer local board records to the 
local board in which the individual resides. That might by adminis- 
trative action, solve a part of the problem. And if you did not want 
to do that, then the advisory board that you suggest would sit as an 
advisory board, the same as they do on doctors, where a man, who 
has been refused a deferment by a local board, could take a final ap- 
peal to a national advisory board, so that that national advisory board 
could them recommend to the local board that this man is extremely 
valuable in this particular job and he should be deferred. And then 
that would leave the choice of selection where the Congress has al- 
ways left it, in the hands of the local boards, which is something the 
Congress has never deviated from since the inception of the Selective 
Service System. 

Mr. Brooxs. And the Government could take an appeal if the de- 
cision Was wrong. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. My friend is correct, if you are going to defer them 
before they go into service. But this fellow, I say, is inducted. He 
is selected. He goes in. 

The CHamMan. Well, of course, from a military standpoint, the 
89 days doesn’t qualify him much from the military standpoint. 

Mr. Rivers. No. 

The Cuatrman. I know of your objective. Because you think 
everyone should have some military training, even though it is just 
a small number of days. 

Mr. WickersHam. Mr. Chairman, may I ask just one brief question ? 

The CuarrmMan,. All right. 

Mr. Wickersuam. Mr. Hinshaw, I am just wondering how far 
you could go with these deferments. Of course, you say certain scien- 
tists are essential. Well, the Russians have run into the fact that 
they didn’t have enough food. Who is more essential: If you are 
the scientists or if you are the geologists or the farmers and all 4 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I would like to repeat that this doesn’t call for a 
deferment of anybody. 

Mr. WickersHam. Well 

Mr. HrnsHaw. Because actually the induction takes place or the 
law would not go into effect. It is Just a question of how long he is 
to serve after induction. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, this board grants a discharge from 
further Army obligation. 
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Mr. Hinsuaw. So long as he remains in that kind of an essential 
occupation. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Chairman, I have sets of figures that were just 
given to me by the Army in answer to many of the questions that 
were asked, about the number of people in the Army who are assigned 
to scientific types of duties. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Is this enlisted personnel, Mr. Blandford? 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is what I understand. These are class A 
assignments. These approximately 4,500 who are scientists, chemi- 
cal engineers—the minimum requirement is a B. 8. degree and expe- 
rience. Then there is a class B type of assignment, involving some 
2,200. They have the qualification but are not considered to be of 
the more qualified type that are in class A assignments. So you have 
»pproximately 6,700 in the Army today, as I understand the figures. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Mr. Chairman, may I comment on that ? 

Mr. Arenps. Is that the Army alone? 

Mr. BLanprorv, That is the Army. 

The CHairMan. That is the Army alone. Well, that is where the 
draft has been applied, in the Army. All right, Mr. Hinshaw. 

Mr. HinsHaw. May I comment upon that? 

The CHarrMan. 6,700. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I don’t know how many of those were inducted and 
how many volunteered, but they doubtless are in for 2 years. A few 
of them might be in for longer periods. 

Now, those are the kind of men, that 6,700, that should be able to 
get out under my bill and proceed with their studies to get masters’ 
degrees and doctorates and to adequately serve the Armed Forces and 
the United States in the positions where they can do it, like in Los 
Alamos, in Livermore, in the General Electric Co., in General Dy- 
namics Co., who is making the atomic submarine, and so forth and 
so on. 

The Cuarrman. Now, I want to thank you on behalf of the commit- 
tee. We have had the privilege of listening to you for nearly 1 hour. 
Now, I am going to ask you to step aside for the time being, and then 
will ask General Hershey to come in right now. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask just one short question, 
please ? 

The CHarRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Lankrorp. Mr. Hinshaw, what guaranty is there that these 
scientists would devote their efforts to the general defense picture? 

Mr. HinsHaw. This Board set up under the bill, from the National 
Academy of Sciences and the National Science Foundation, who 
receive periodic reports, such reports as they deem necessary, from this 
boy or his employers or his teachers or whatever it may be that he 
is under, as to the course he is pursuing. So long as they feel it 
is adequate and scientific and technological, and other purposes, and 
applied to the national interest, then he would be allowed to continue. 
The minute he stops that, he goes back into Selective Service. 

Mr. Lankrorp. He would sort of be on parole in the Army ? 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. All right. Mr. Hinshaw, you swap seats with 
(reneral Hershey. 
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General, will you please come around? Sit back there by our col- 
league, Mr. Harrison, and listen to what General Hershey has to say. 

Now, General, you heard Mr. Hinshaw present his views. Now, the 
committee would like to have your views in regard to this proposed 
change, of amendment in the Selective Service law. 

General Hersuey. Well, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the first thing I want to make perfectly clear is that the 
purpose of Mr. Hinshaw’s bill and the purpose of most all of the 
citizens of the United States, including me, are one. There is no 
question about any of us arguing about not wanting more scientists. 

The Cuatrman, That is right. 

General Hersuey. I want to get perfectly straight on that. 

The next thing I want to say: I don’t like to be on the defensive. 
I made a rule through 15 years of never answering criticism person- 
ally, but this is a little different thing. I want to get clear on what 
we are talking about. 

In the first place, as I understand from some of the things that I 
read, the Selective Service System at the present time is accused of 
trying to reduce the number of scientists. Now, the Selective Service 
System has one business. That is to administer the law as it is. 
And Selective Service understands that the law at the present time is 
a universal obligation law. Deferments are given to permit tempo- 
rary things to be accomplished, but eventually—eventually, I repeat, 
everyone must serve. Therefore, Selective Service has no power to 
exempt anybody. And I am quite sure that Mr. Hinshaw has no 
desire to exempt anybody. But just the same, the issue does get a 
little confused sometimes that Selective Service is attempting to put 
people in the Armed Forces that are not obligated to serve. 

Now, let’s get back to the question of the scientist. In the first 
place, a scientist nowadays has nearly always got to go to school. 
I am not without sympathy with engineers. I am a trustee of an 
engineering college. I know a little bit about the problem of wy 
neers. But the present law permits very wide discretion, and i 
certainly has been used to defer practically everybody that could either 
stay in the top half of their class or make 70 on the test that Selective 
Service has had. So I don’t believe any of us are arguing about the 
boys going to school. 

There may be an issue whether a boy has enough money to go to 
school. And that gets into the question of scholarships, and that is 
not up at the present time. But I want to be on record all the time 
of being very much interested in having engineers and having scien- 
tists and having chemists. 

The CrHatrman. We understand that. 

General Hersuey. On the other hand, I don’t happen to want that 
type of persons made up under an escapist plan, necessarily, which 
raises some other issues. 

Now, I find that Mr. Hinshaw’s bill takes them up after we have put 
them in the Armed Forces, and it could very well be said it is none of 
our business. But if a man goes to the Armed Forces and stays 
3 months and returns to pursue his way of life, it becomes our business, 
because immediately they say, “How come that my boy goes for 2 
years and this other fellow wasn’t even missed in the community?” 
So, unfortunately, whether we like it or not, we are in it. 
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Now, the Congress has said that we are going to utilize our scien- 
tists. I have one study that raises some very serious question of 
whether that is being done. Now, we are talking about the man that is 
no longer liable. We have a study in Michigan of 13,000 of them, 
architects, bacteriologists, biologists, chemical engineers, chemists, 
civil engineers, electrical engineers, geologists, industrial engineers, 
mathematicians, mechanical - engineers, metallurgists, pharmacists, 
physicists, teachers general, and teachers scientific. They were people, 
actual registrants. The great majority of them are no longer liable 
for service. Ten thousand of them had bachelor degrees; 2,000 of 
them has master degrees; 253 had doctor degrees, and 921 of them 
didn’t have a degree but did have an ability commensurate with the 
people who did have. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, has any of them had any military serv- 
ice 4 

General Hersuey. Yes; a great many of them have. In fact, the 
great. majority of them have. But the point I am going to try to make 
is that Selective Service can’t handle the distribution of scientific 
personnel by the threat of induction. I am trying to prove by this that 
we are not utilizing the people that do not have to service. Three thou- 
sand of these people are in research; 4,000 are in production ; 500 of 
them are in management; 800 of them in sales; 500 are still students; 
3,000 are t eachers, ¢ generally, and 1,300 of them are teachers in scientific 
areas. 

Now, the thing that bothers me is that out of that group of 13,000, 
1 out of 9, by his own declaration, is not engaged in anything that 
has to do with defense. 

Now, I am trying to say that the problem isn’t the problem of defer- 
ring a few people. We have some other things. Yesterday one of 
the gentlemen from this side said, “Why don’t people enlist?” Why do 
you think people will go into enlistment when they say, “It is not a 
smart person who would be an enlisted man in the United States 
Army/” That is the thing that—the capacity that he has is above 
serving his country to insure its survival. He might have to peel 
potatoes once. Are there any of you people that are so lucky as to 
escape housework, even though you become Members of the United 
States Congress ? 

Mr. Kinpay. Let’s don’t go into that. [Laughter. | 

General Hersuery. I speak—I have to do a great many things that 
are below the level of peeling potatoes. I mean, we have talked about 
going into the armed services. What is service? Is it all going to 
be where the person chooses? 

Now, that probably is beside the point. I am not sure that there 
isn’t compromise. I can see an advisory committee, and we have 
established in the United States 27. 

The Caiman. Twenty-seven advisory committees / 

General Hrrsury. Twenty-seven States either have them operating 
or in the process of setting them up. It is the thing we are working 
on. But we have 27. The first one was New Mexico, because New 
Mexico has the AEC in it. Out there for 2 years and more any man 
who wanted to take an appeal to the Appe “al Board of New Mexico 
was screened by the scientific committee in New Mexico, not where he 
lived, but in New Mexico. 
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Mr. Brooks. How does that work? Does it work satisfactorily ‘ 

General Hersury. Well, the Congress has provided that a man 
may appeal to the area in which he is employed, not where he is 
registered. So therefore I spend two-thirds of my time taking ap- 
peals, not only to areas outside of registration but to the Presidential 
Appeal Board. These scientists are not new tous. We make mistakes. 
Of course, we make mistakes. But I think I am very much in agree- 
ment with Mr. Hinshaw on the fact that the numbers of these are 
very small. In fact, if any committee will come to me and tell me 
they have picked 100 men out of 1 million, I would be, as I said ves- 
terday, willing to probably stretch the law to use postponement. But 
when you bring a thousand men out of 10,000—— 

Mr. Gavrx. Even if you could give them a postponement, you 
say eventually they have to serve; is that not right ¢ 

General Hersnery. That is the thing that I am, in fact, pleading 
with Congress. If that isn’t what Congress meant, I wish they would 
say so. Because I have said everywhere that Congress said that the 
service was universal; that you didn’t change the bill in 1951 from 
“selective service” to “universal” without meaning that you didn’t 
extend { vears onto any man who is deferred unless it was for the 
purpose that eventually he might serve. Because, otherwise, for what 
purpose is it to extend if not to require the service ? 

So if we are not supposed to compel service, I think the Congress 
should tell us so. Iam going under that assumption until I am told 
so. Because I have said so repeatedly for several years, and Con- 
gress has not said otherwise—the Congress has not come out and 
said service is universal except for certain people, and that exception, 
as you well know so much better than I, is so hard to determine. 
Because as soon as there is deferment, there is necessity, and the 
pages begin to add on how important the person is. If we could pick 
xu few limited numbers, I think we ought to do something. But who 
can pick them at 21, 22, or 23 4 

The Cuatmrman. That is right. 

General Hersuey. Who could have picked probably Einstein at 
that age, and certainly not people in other worlds. Well, who would 
have picked Churchill at this age? And who would have picked 
a great many other people? So identification is very difficult. 

I don’t want to be an obstructionist. If there is any way to let a 
man serve a reasonable period of time and then go into a reserve, well 
and good. But I think there is much to be said about quotas, as one 
of the gentlemen on this side of the committee did, because unless this 
is rare—you will not have rarety with thousands. 

Mr. Jonson. General, in your opinion is the field that Mr. Hin- 
shaw wants to occupy already practically covered by your operations ? 

General Hersuey. Well, I think it is covered, but I think—I agree 
very much with him that perhaps we are not covering it correctly. 
We are covering it as we understand the law. And I do raise this 
issue always: As soon as you start putting preference on someone to 
get preferential service, unless there is a means of identification that 
are explainable to the public, explainable, I repeat, to the public—and 
1 view with some alarm any one committee of five men in here handling 
a few hundreds of thousands of cases or tens of thousands. 

Now, don’t misunderstand me. Mr. Hinshaw thinks of only the 
rare individuals to come in, but if you let a man apply and he makes 
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a decision as to how rare he is, you will find it is a great deal nearer 
universal. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Gavin. In these States, General, where you have these advisory 
groups, how are they working out? 

General Hersuey. I beg your pardon ¢ 

Mr. Gavin. In these States that have these advisory groups that 
you refer to, how are they working out? 

General Hersuey. I don’t want to hasten them very much, because 
they are new. but so far we have had mixed reactions. In Mr. Hin- 
shaw’s, the difference between the committee in the North and the 
South is material. Now, whether it is because, as somebody has sug- 
gested—and it may be true—that no company is asking for deferment 
in the southern part of the State unless they are very well screened, 
so therefore the committee generally goes with them, and perhaps 
they don’t screen so well in the North, I don’t know. But there are 
differences of opinion. We do have employers that prefer not to go 
before these boards, because they feel that they are tougher, to use 
that word. It isn’t a selective service board. be other words, there 
are two sides to the coin of an expert. As soon as you get a man an 
expert, he is favorable to you, but you can’t fool him as well sometimes 
either. 

Now, these committees I have a great deal of hope for. It is going 
to bother us in some of the smaller States because there is some money 
involved, which is not easy to get. They don’t get any money, but 
they do happen to have some expenses. You can’t ask them to travel 
long distances, the members of these boards, without paying their 
expenses. And I havea problem there. 

We haven't been doing this but only a year, and we haven’t gone 
into it too rapidly. We started with 1 State; we moved to 6 States; 
we moved to 13 States; and now we have moved to 27, trying to feel 
our way, figuring that first of all, at the present moment so few— 
even the men we are taking—we are not ruining anything because we 
are not taking enough people. But we are trying to get this system 
set up and going against the time when you might have general 
mobilization and you would want to have a mass business. The 
only way you can do is to have people who had the experience and 
know. Because otherwise the first inclination of persons coming 
on is either to defer everybody or take everybody, and they are both 
wrong. 

I believe I better wait for questions, because I am probably shooting 
with a shotgun. 

The CuHairMan. I will put it this way, General: You are making 
the point that the law makes it an equal obligation upon all. 

General Hersuey. I so understand it. 

The CHairman. And that is what you are trying to carry out and 
interpret / 

General Hersuey. Selectivity is only for the purpose of defer- 
ment and not exemption. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. Now, Mr. Hinshaw’s point on it 
is that while it is uniform for a great many, in this particular group 
they will have a different treatment. 

General Hersey. Well, I am not so sure that you can’t pick this 
minimum. Three months seems to me a little short, to sell a com- 
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munity that he served, and it is a little short to sell the Armed Forces 
that he has learned anything. That is one thing. 

The CHarrMaNn. That is right. 

General Hersuey. I mean, if he stays 2 years, perhaps that is too 
long. I have thought a great deal on whether you could eombine— 
the things you were talking about in the National Guard and the Or- 
ganized Reserve yesterday—of some training period and then a 
period in a Reserve, to satisfy what he owed the Government. 

I want to be perfectly frank, though, that while it is very alluring, 
it has another side. Then if there is any small emergency, you will 
be calling as a part of your ready people the very man that maybe 
you didn’t want to call. So that is the other side of the picture. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Now, members of the committee, we have the issue to decide. We 
will do that when we get down to writing up the bill with the amend- 
ments, 

Thank you very much, Mr. Hinshaw. And thank you very much, 
General Hershey. 

Now, the next distinguished witness is our colleague—Now, Gen- 
eral, don’t you get off—is Mr. Harrison, of Virginia. 

The Cuairman. Now, Mr. Harrison, the committee will be pleased 
to hear what amendments you suggest should be considered by the 
committee. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for this opportunity to 
appear before this distinguished committee to continue the friendly 
warfare that I have had with the Selective Service System over the 
last year. 

I would like to take a moment of the committee’s time to preface 
my remarks by saying that I hope that nothing I will say here today 
will be considered as indicating that I do not have profound respect for 
General Hershey and for those associated with him in the discharge of 
his important responsibilities. My disagreement with him in this 
matter is one of interpretation only. 

In one sentence, my point is: What I would like to say is that exist- 
ing policy, in my judgment, of the Selective Service System overrides 
the intention of Congress with reference to class 2—-C or agricultural 
deferments. And my request is that this committee should insert 
language in this bill that will correct it or should abandon agricul- 
tural deferments altogether. 

The CHarrman. Now, may I suggest to you that you read circular 
No, 223 that was issued by the Selective Service office for the State of 
Virginia, so the committee can get right down to the point that you are 
desiring to make ? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes,sir. I willbe happyto. It isa long circular— 

The CuarrMan. Well, just read 

Mr. Harrison. I would like to put it in the record, Mr. Chairman, 
if I could. 

The Cuarrman. All right, put it in the record. 

(The circular follows :) 





[Extracts from Virginia Circular No. 223, August 3, 1953] 


AGRICULTURAL DEFERMENTS 


3. In reviewing selective service files at this headquarters of registrants de- 
ferred in class II-C, it is the opinion of the State director that a number of 
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registrants are given a II-C classification not because they qualify for such 
classification within the meaning of selective service regulations but are 
granted such deferment because the registrant is caught in the middle of a 
crop year and to take him at that time would result in a tremendous financial 
loss to the individuals concerned. 

4. The State director realizes the feeling of local boards and appeal boards in 
this connection and can readily understand the feeling of registrants and/or 
others concerned that a financial loss would be extremely difficult to sustain. 
He, therefore, would like to suggest to local boards that where a registrant 
does not qualify for a II-C classification within a strict interpretation of the 
regulations, bearing in mind overproduction, that such a registrant not be so 
deferred, and if he is placed in a class available for service the State director 
will be willing to consider a postponement of the registrant’s induction until 
the end of the crop year. 

5. It has also been noted that when many registrants are first reached for 
Classification that they have been reached in the middle of a crop year, and in- 
stead of granting occupational deferments until the end of the crop year some 
local boards and appeal boards have automatically granted a year’s deferment, 
then when it expires the registrant is back in the middle of the next crop year 
and a deferment is again granted for another year, which continues to throw 
the expiration of deferment in the middle of a crop year. In view of this, there- 
fore, local boards are respectfully requested to reopen and consider anew 
the deferment of registrants engaged in agriculture at the end of their crop year, 
and if a registrant does not qualify for further deferment within the strictest 
interpretation of the regulations, bearing in mind overproduction, that they 
not be further deferred. 

6. It is the opinion of the State director, in view of the extension of the age 
of liability to age 35 of those registrants deferred in agriculture, that it is the 
ultimate intent of the law that these registrants serve. Theerfore, it becomes a 
question of when they will serve-and not who will serve, and further there 
arises the question as to when a registrant desires to discharge his military 
obligations at a younger age or an older age. The State director, therefore, 
urges all local boards and appeal boards to apply a strict interpretation of the 
requirements of the regulations for a II-C deferment (not an exemption) and 
defer only those registrants where it is decided beyond a shadow of a doubt that 
their deferment is necessary to the maintenance of the national health, safety, 
or interest. 

Now, however, that there is an overproduction of certain agricultural com- 
modities, local boards and appeal boards, in addition to making the above de- 
terminations, must also decide if those things being produced by an activ- 
ity are necessary to the maintenance of the national health, safety, or interest. 
In other words, if there is an overproduction of a particular agricultural com- 
modity it can readily be seen that further production thereof would certainly 
not be necessary to the maintenance of the national health, safety, or interest, 
and to defer registrants to continue to produce those commodities where there 
is an overproduction would be unwarranted. 


Mr. Harrtson. And I will read the pertinent provision of this 
section. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Harrison. Which is issued to all draft boards in Virginia: 

Now, however, that there is an overproduction of certain agricultural com- 
modities, local boards, and appeal boards, in addition to making the above deter- 
minations, must also decide if those things being produced by an activity are 
necessary to the maintenance of the national health, safety, or interest. In 
other words, if there is an overproduction of a particular agricultural commodity, 
it can readily be seen that further production thereof would certainly not be 
necessary to the maintenance of the national health, safety, or interest, and to 
defer registrants to continue to produce those commodities where there is an 
overproduction would be unwarranted. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that directive has been made the national pol- 
icy as a result of letters from the Director of the Selective Service, 
‘which I would like to put in the record at the conclusion of this 
statement. 
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Now, I would like to direct the committee’s attention to the effect 
of that. 

Let us assume that there is before a local draft board an application 
for deferment in order to harvest a wheat crop. Now, that man, 
young man, shows, in accordance with existing regulatson 1622.24, 
that he is actually engaged in the production of that wheat crop: 
second, he proves to the satisfaction of that board that he can’t be 
replaced, which is the second requirement under the regulations; and 
third, he proves to the satisfaction of that board that his removal 
would cause a material loss of effectiveness, because the wheat crop 
cunnot be harvested; now here comes along a regulation that tells the 
local board that if they find that wheat is in surplus, that nevertheless, 
even though that man has proved that there is no one else to harvest 
that crop, he shall be immediately inducted, should not be deferred to 
harvest it, and the crop should rot in the fields. 

Now, I can’t believe that such an interpretation was the intention 
of the Congress. 

Now, it leads to further results: Such a power as that places into 
the hands of the Selective Service System the power to control the 
agricultural production of the N ‘ation.. The power to say what is in 
surplus and what is not in surplus is certainly the power to control it. 

Now, if the Selective Service System in Washington decides that 
wheat is in surplus, then that power is certainly there. If it is left to 
local boards to determine what crops are in surplus and what crops 
are not in surplus, then we are going to have a very absurd situation. 
One board will say, “This crop is in surplus,” and a board in the 
county adjoining will say, “No; it isn’t in surplus.” 

The Carman. It is a question, as I understand it, for the local 
board to determine whether a crop is in surplus or not. The only 
thing the local board has to determine is whether the requirement. is 
in the interest of the health and safety of the country. 

Mr. Harrison. But when you give to the local board, in addition 
to all the safeguards that are now there, that he is irreplaceable, that 
he is actually engaged, and that he is an essential person on that farm, 
you give to them the power to say, “That doesn’t make any difference, 
the crop shall rot anyway, because we think it is national surplus 
wheat,” why, I say that has come to an absurdity. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, this directive takes away the discretion 
that the law sought to give to the local board. 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, that is the trouble that I see about the direc- 
tive. Under the law the local board determines whether or not the 
individual is entitled to a deferment. Now, this directive trespasses 
upon the prerogative of the local board and takes it away from the 
local board to determine individual cases. 

Mr. Harrison. With the result—and I might add that I have been 
unable to get any figures as to the relationship of agricultural workers 
that are taken in the service in comparison with other groups and at 
other times, but I do have these figures which I think are quite sig- 
nificant : 

In the year ending June 30, 1945, we were engaged in desper: ate war, 
and 5.7 7 percent of the registrants were defer red as class 2-C, but in 
the year ending last June 30, six-tenths of 1 percent were deferred 
because of that. 
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Now, I submit, Mr. Chairman, that that shows that the policy as pur- 
sued is completely—has completely nullified any agricultural defer- 
ment. Therefore, if it is a sound policy, then we ought to take out of 
the statute any reference to agricultural deferments. And if it isn’t a 
sound policy, then the statute should be amended to make it clear, 
that agricultural deferments 

The CuarrmMan. The way I see it is this: I don’t think the deferment 
directive from the Selective Service System is sound. I think they 
should withdraw it. Because, as I said in my letter to you of January 
19: 

There are many factors to be considered in determining whether or not a 
person is engaged in a pursuit necessary to national health, safety, and interest. 
From your letter it would appear that the State selective service director of 
Virginia has narrowed the determining factor to the question of whether or 
not there is a surplus of a particular commodity. 

Now, all you have to do—let’s hear General Hershey and see why he 
shouldn’t withdraw this. Because it is certainly not the intent of the 
law, as I understand it, to interpret it on such a narrow basis. 

Now, General, come around back, please. 

I don’t know whether I wrote you or not 

General Hersney. Yes, sir; you did. We had an exchange of let- 
ters. I haven’t my letter here, but I would be glad to say a word or 
two. 

The Cuarman. Yes. Now, go ahead and say what you have in 
mind. 

General Hersuey. Mr. Harrison is one of our very best friends, so 
this is sort of a family affair. 

The Cuatrman. No doubt he has some people behind him since this 
directive came out. 

General Hersuey. In the first place, let’s get clear which law we are 
under. The law of 1945 was a selective service law enacted during 
the war, which froze certain people in order to keep certain people in 
those occupations. Not only that, it is a law that made liable all 
people between 18 and 45. 

Now, the law of 1948 was initially a selective law and was made a 
universal law in 1951, but until it extended the liability above 26, it 
never touched anybody from 26 to 45. So at least there was a whole 
pool of manpower that wasn’t available in 1945. 

So the number of people that were deferred in 1945 above 30 or above 
35 or even above 40 was considerable. And therefore, when you com- 
pare the percentages of 1945 with 1955 or 1954, you are talking about 
two different things. One time you are talking about a manpower pool 
of pretty near 30 million and in the other case you are talking of one 
of about 14 million, and all below 26 or at least below 31. 

Now, as to this directive 

The Cuarrman. Which was issued on August 3, 1953. 

General Hersney. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Down in Virginia. 

General Hersuey. Yes. In the first place, I want to call attention— 
I haven’t it in front of me, but I know what it says up at the top. 
It isacireular. As I tried to set out in the letter I wrote to the chair- 
man of the committee, there are more people at a local board’s deter- 
mination on a particular case than we are talking about here. And 
I want to speak of the man that is not there. 
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In the first place, I yield to no one in maintaining the integrity and 
the complete independence of the local board. That local board 
operates under laws and under regulations, and this circular is infor- 
mation. It does not direct. A local board can take it or leave it. A 
local board has many times not accepted my advice, which they have 
a perfect right to do. 

Now, let me take the responsibility, though, that goes with the 
Government appeal agent, the State director and the national director, 
and let mes mas of the man who isn’t there. I am talking now of the 
registrant that goes when this other man gets deferred—because 
somebody does. Somebody goes ahead of his time. Because calls are 
not filled from nowhere. So whenever you decide to defer a man, 
there is another man there, the man who is going in his place. And it 
is the responsibility of the Government appeal agent, the State direc- 
tor, and the national director to guard the interest of the man who 
isn’t there. 

Now, how do we guard them? We only have two ways: One is by 
telling people what we think the law means, what the regulation 
means, and what the facts are. The second thing is to use the power 
of appeal, because it is the only thing. I can’t make a classification. 
I can only handle the classification if a board does think it is unjust 
to the registrant. The only way I can do is appeal it. 

Now, I would say that 95 percent of all appeals I have ever taken— 
and I imagine they run up about 50,000—have been in the interest 
of the registrant. I perhaps should be ashamed to say it. Because 
most of the time I haven’t been looking out for the man who isn’t 
there. But when you have a man to be considered that isn’t there, 
the State director, I believe, has a right to tell the local board what 
he thinks the facts are, and, secondly, to set out those facts so the 
board knows if they don’t follow them that he will take an appeal. 

Now, let’s have just a word on this question of surplus. 

In the first place, I have no desire to determine surplus. We get 
that probably from newspapers, from the Department of Agriculture, 
from the list of storages and all that sort of thing. Now, that is fact. 
We interpret it in different ways. But it is at least a part of it. 

Now, let me point out two dangers if you get into the field of telling 
a local board they can’t consider surplus. It is just as logical to say 
they can’t consider shortage. And if you are not going to consider 
shortage, then the very reason for deferment is lost. 

The next thing I want to point out is that if we are going to not 
consider shortages in the agricultural field, how can you ask a manu- 
facturer what he is manufacturing? How can you ask a retailer 
what he is selling? Are we going to have the same consideration 
for the man who sells the most important thing in the country, to 
the fellow who sells the highest luxury and the least important ? 

Now, the whole basis of deferment is not because of hardship. 
Now, I would like to say this, and I think it is in fairness to Captain 
White, who issued this circular down at Richmond. He pointed out 
in there if a man was going to save his harvest, that he would be 
glad to postpone a man. That is a temporary thing. We are talk- 
ing about deferment which is for a longer period. And the whole 
basis of deferments is not in individual interest but in national in- 
terest. And how can there be a national interest without a need? 
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And how can the need continue after it has been converted to a sur- 
plus? Now, that is our problem. 

I am not trying to defend it at all. But if we go into deferring 
people merely because they have been deferred—and yesterday I 
was embarrassed a little bit among my several children of the States 
because our deferments vary w idely , and in the particular board where 


this started, this board had more people deferred than some of our 
States. 


Now, I don’t say that is wrong. They might have more reason for 
it. Because one thing that I have had to learn long ago is that 
you don’t govern each local board the same. Courts are not that 
way. Even legislatures among the States pass different kinds of law 
in one State than what they do in another. And I shall glory in that, 
because when we get so we all pass the same thing, liberty will have 
left. 

The Carman. Thank you very much, General. 

Now, I want to thank Mr. Hinshaw and Mr. Harrison for appearing 
before the committee and offering certain suggested amendments. 
And I can assure you that the committee will give most careful con- 
sideration to that’ when we come to consider the bill and agree on 
the bill. 

General Hersuey. Thank you, sir. 

(Further inserts follow :) 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 
Washington, D. C., December 21, 1958. 
Subject: Agricultural deferments. 
Hon. Burr P. HARRISON, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Harrison: This refers to my letter to you on November 3, 1955, and 
to your followup letter of December 15, 1953, concerning the policy with respect 
to agricultural deferments. 

As you know, the Congress did not defer or exempt farmers from military 
service, but it did give to the President authority to prescribe such rules and 
regulations as he thought advisable to provide for the deferment (not exemp- 
tion) of those whose employment in agriculture is found to be necessary to the 
maintenance of the national health, safety, or interest. The regulations pre- 
scribed, sections 1622.24 and 1622.23 (a), are enclosed, and for the most part 
they are the same as those prescribed for those employed in industry or other 
occupations. These regulations, together with the basic provisions of the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act, as amended, constitute the policy with q 
respect to agricultural deferments. 

The State director of selective service for Virginia has assured me that it was 
not his intention, in Virginia Circular No. 223, to attempt to control the Nation’s 
agricultural production; nor does he believe that this is a responsibility of the 
Selective Service System. In reviewing this circular in its entirety, I find that 
the tests for agricultural deferment have been recited, but I am not left with 
the impression that selective service is to be used as an instrument of agricultural 
production control. 

I do not think that the Congress in enacting the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act, as amended, or the President, in prescribing the regulations for 
deferment, intended that the supply status of a commodity be completely over- 
looked or ignored in the classification process. If, however, that was their inten- 
tion, then local boards in considering the cases of registrants engaged in the 
production of essential commodities, the supply of which is critically low, should 
not give the supply status factor any consideration. The fact is, however, this 
factor is of considerable import in instances where the commodity needed is in 
short supply, and Selective Service does, and is obliged to, pay attention to it. 
Generally speaking, as the supply of a commodity increases and approaches the 
demand for it, the need to defer men to produce it, lessens. This does not mean 
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that if the supply equals the demand, or even exceeds it, that deferments are not 
warranted ; nor does it means that the same individuals will remain in continuous 
deferment. What I wish to make clear is that while I believe the supply level is a 
factor in arriving at Classifications, it is not the primary or conclusive factor, and 
it is only when so employed that difficulty arises. 

There are those who apparently believe that a registrant who is ¢mployed in 
the production of an essential agricultural commodity, whether it is plentiful 
or scarce, should be deferred from military service indefinitely. To follow such 
a policy, as I see it, is contrary to the intention of Congress. It is clearly stated 
in the act that the obligations and privileges of serving in the Armed Forces 
and the Reserve components thereof should be shared generally, in accordance 
with a system of selection which is fair and just, and which is consistent with 
the maintenance of an effective economy. In addition, Congress extended the 
age of liability 9 years or to age 35 for those occupationally deferred, indicating 
that they are expected to discharge their military obligations sometime. Further- 
more, the period of obligated service was limited to 2 years and perhaps Congress 
believed that we had sufficient manpower to solve all our needs by using the 
system of rotation—some would go while others would stay. When the ones who 
went returned, they would then replace those who had been deferred initially so 
that they, too, might carry out the obligation which they owe in military service. 

The most we can hope to do by the selective service process is to attempt 
judiciously to remove limited numbers from the farm at a time, with the hope 
that when their service is done they can replace those who have been deferred. 

I appreciate having had this opportunity to discuss this matter with you, 
although I do regret the delay there has been in furnishing you this information. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis B. HersHey, Director. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 
Washington 25, D. C., January 15, 1954. 
Hon. Burr P. Harrison, 
House of Representatives. 


DEAR Mr. Harrison: I have your letter of December 28, 1953, with further 
reference to farm deferments which has been the subject of our recent corre- 
spondence. 

Section 6 (h) of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, as amended, 
provides, in part, as follows: 

“The President is authorized, under such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe, to provide for the deferment from training and service in the Armed 
Forces or from training in the National Security Training Corps of any or all 
categories of persons whose employment in industry, agriculture, or other occn- 
pations or employment * * * is found to be necessary to the maintenance of 
the national health, safety, or interest: Provided, That no person within any 
such category shall be deferred except upon the basis of his individual 
statue: * * :*” 

Pursuant to this authority, the President issued a regulation providing for the 
deferment of any registrant who is employed in the production for market of a 
substantial quantity of those agricultural commodities which are necessary to 
the maintenance of the national health, safety, or interest. This regulation 
authorizes such deferment only when all of the following conditions are found 
to exist: 

1. The registrant is, or but for a seasonal or temporary interruption, would be 
engaged in such activity. 

2. The registrant cannot be replaced because of a shortage of persons with 
his qualifications or skill in such activity. 

3. The removal of the registrant would cause a material loss of effectiveness 
in such activity. 

These regulations further define the production for market of a substantial 
quantity of agricultural commodities as those measured in terms of average 
annual production per farm worker which is marketed from a local average 
farm of the type under consideration. 

It would appear to me that the key to the entire matter which we have under 
discussion appears in the first paragraph of these regulations, particularly in 
the phrase, “agricultural commodities which are necessary to the maintenance 
of the national health, safety, or interest.” As can be readily seen, these 
regulations require that a local board, in order to find a person eligible for 
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farm deferment, must not only determine that the man himself is necessary 
and irreplaceable on the farm on which he is employed, but that he is further 
employed in the production for market of a substantial quantity of those 
agricultural commodities which are necessary to the maintenance of the national 
health, safety, or interest. This same test of essentiality also applies to 
occupational deferments in other activities. 
Sincerely yours, 
Lewis B. Hersuey, Director. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is—let me see now, where is my list /—Dr. Howard 
Meyerhoff, Executive Director, Scientific Manpower Commission. Is 
the Doctor here ¢ 

Dr. Mreyrernorr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Doctor, under the rules of the committee, we 
will accept your statement and put it in the record and afford you 10 
minutes to make a statement as to what you have in your printed 
report. 

Dr. Meyvernorr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement follows:) 

ENGINEERS JOINT COUNCIL, 
New York, N. Y., January 28, 1955. 
Representative CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, House Committee on Armed Services, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Vinson: At the suggestion of Mr. Russell Blandford we are writing 
to you to place before the House Committee on Armed Services an analysis of the 
recent administration of the selective-service law. We trust it will receive the 
committee’s attention when the extension of the Selective Service Act is unde: 
consideration. May we preface our remarks by expressing our substantial 
endorsement of the act and the extension for a suitable period of the authority 
to induct. It is our firm conviction that selective service must be maintained as 
an essential part of our preparation for national security. We feel, however, 
that it can do so only if its operation remains within the framework of congres- 
sional intent. 

It is generally recognized now that real national security, with the flexibility 
to meet any contingency, involves not only the training of men for standing 
Armed Forces with adequate, dependable reserves but also the technological 
wherewithal to provide ample material support for the military branches as well 
as a civilian economy operating at as high a level as current planning permits. 
We believe with President Eisenhower that “* * * security must be founded on 
a strong and expanding economy.” In this period of continuing partial mobili- 
zation we feel it particularly vital that technology be given every opportunity to 
maintain our leadership in the various aspects of the preparedness race. We 
know that the Soviet Union understands clearly the modern source of power and 
is turning every attention to the development and fullest utilization of its tech- 
nological manpower. We are, therefore, greatly concerned with the recent trends 
in the administration of the selective-service law. These were best explained 
by the following statement, which appeared in the November 1954 issue of 
Selective Service published by the national headquarters of the Selective Service 
System. 

UNIVERSALITY OF SERVICE 

The members of an advisory committee on scientific, engineering, and speciai- 
ized personnel recently established in one of the States requested this head- 
quarters to comment upon the intent of Congress with respect to the universality 
of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, as amended. The letter in 
reply that emanated from this headquarters is printed below. 

“The concept of universality of service is implicit in the action of the Congress 
in 1951 in amending the Selective Service Act of 1948 to make it the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, and to provide extended liability to age 35 
for those persons deferred by their local boards prior to reaching age 26. 

“The Selective Service Act of 1948, as passed on June 24, 1948, provides in 
section 1 (a): ‘This Act may be cited as the “Selective Service Act of 1948.” ’ 

“The 1951 amendments provide: ‘This Act may be cited as the “Universal 
Military Training and Service Act.” 
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“This change in title was designed to accomplish not only universality of train- 
ing but universality of service. The training features of the act have not been 
implemented by the Congress, but the universal military service portion is not 
only operative, but is fortified by the 1951 provision extending liability for in- 
duction for deferred persons. This extension of liability was enacted by the 
Congress because they were aware of the fact that those who becowe 26 without 
having served were those who had been deferred. Had Congress desired to 
exempt registrants who had long been deferred, this action would have been 
unnecessary and would not have been taken. This is spelled out quite clearly 
in the following statement found on page 34 of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee Report No. 271, in which the committee reported out to the House of 
Representatives the 1951 amendments to the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act: ‘It should be observed that the new section permits the induction 
of persons now or hereafter deferred until the 35th anniversary of their birth 
should their basis for deferment terminate after passing their 26th birthday. 
This will prevent persons now deferred from escaping induction by continuing 
their education past the 26th anniversary of their birth, or by continuing to 
remain engaged in an essential industry or occupation until they pass their 26th 
birthday.’ ” 

It is our firm conviction that the concept of universal military service advo- 
cated above is not only an invalid interpretation of the Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act, but is inimical to our national security. In fact, the excerpt 
quoted from the House Armed Services Committee Report No. 271 is the very 
one that we would cite to indicate the congressional intent that industrial defer- 
ment in cases of demonstrated need should be allowed and extended beyond 
age 26. The extension of liability toward age 35 (equivalent to the sum of the 
occupational deferment period) was done obviously to prevent excessive leakage. 
We concur in this device, for we oppose the direct or indirect exemption of any 
individual or group. 

Since 1950 American technology has been working under the handicap of 
skilled manpower shortages. Under these circumstances, we must agree with 
the warning contained in the Appley report presented by the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization to the President in January of 1954. The report 
says: “The margin of skilled manpower for expanded war production is extremely 
narrow in the light of modern requirements. To strip American industry of @ 
substantial number of these persons during partial mobilization puts the Nation 
in peril of not being able to meet production requirements in the event of a full 
emergency.” 

In December of 1952 there were 31,017 persons deferred for occupational 
reasons. Currently the number is about 17,500. These figures indicate that the 
trend toward universal military service is much more than merely theoretical. 
There can be no justification of this on the basis of a reduction in the segment 
of industrial activity directly connected with the weaponry of national security, 
for such has not occurred. There can be no justification in reduction of activity 
in defense related activities for such has not occurred. As a matter of fact, 
American industry in keeping with the President’s emphasis on a strong economy, 
has been encouraged to maintain the highest degree of activity in research and 
development. In spite of this, occupational deferments to those persons acknowl- 
edged to be of vital importance have dropped by almost 45 percent. 

It is the normal practice to justify this on the theory that the level of avail- 
ability is maintained by those engineers and scientists who have completed the 
active service obligation and are available to industry. Paraphrased this means 
that now American industry is deprived, by the unilateral action of the Selective 
Service System, of the services of large segments of two entire classes of engi- 
neering and scientific graduates. This is occurring at the very time when man- 
power needs for the armed services are at the lowest point in years. It has 
resulted in an impossible problem in the Army of trying to utilize the skills of 
far more technologists than the Army requires as such. It is universally agreed 
that it is at best foolhardy in this day and age to use technologists on nontechnical 
work. It is, by and large, not the fault of the Army that in its structure such 
malvtilization runs high. The Army simply does not need most of the tech- 
nologists they receive via selective-service inductions. 

We know we cannot compete with our potential enemies in terms of total 
manpower. ‘Therefore, it is of prime importance that we recognize that our 
survival in this age of peril will depend on the degree to which we utilize the 
very definitely limited scientific and engineering personnel which this Nation 
possesses. As pointed out by the Appley committee we must always keep in 
mind the possibility of stepped-up or full mobilization. 
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As the exact nature of the problem becomes manifest we have no doubt that 
the good judgement of our people will prevail in this, as it has in the past, in 
matters of grave national importance. To judge this problem, however, it is 
necessary that our people have the facts upon which sound judgment can be 
based. 

Fundamentally, every man should serve the Nation where he can serve it best. 
If this leads to service in production or research, so long as those requirements 
are paramount, the individual registrant should be considered for deferment 
and deferred because of his importance to that work. 

We are mindful, on the other hand, that the needs of the Armed Forces for 
physically tit young men must be met and that the young scientist or engineer 
should be deferred only when the work which he is performing in civilin life 
is more important to the Nation than that which he would perform if inducted 
into the Armed Forces. There is equal need to maintain the graduate and 
undergraduate programs in our colleges and universities in order to insure the 
ecoutinued tlow of young scientists and engineers inte production and research. 

We need, then, to reject universal military service as a basic concept and 
return to the principle of selection, under which men are selected for deferment 
by reason of their occupation and its importance to the national welfare or 
selected for induction because their service to the Nation in uniform is deemed 
more important than their civilian work. The drive for universal military 
service and the virtual nondeferment of young engineers and scientists have led 
many such individuals to volunteer despite their present value to research and 
production, just to get the matter over with, when their greatest conceivable 
contribution would be to remain on the job. 

We sincerely seek the maximum contribution to the Nation from our scientists 
and engineers and do not advocate the exemption of such individuals from 
military service. The fear that some men might escape military service through 
continued deferment is no longer a practical one with the extension of the age 
of liability to 35 for those who are deferred for various reasons, and the denial 
of deferment to those whose child or children were conceived or born after 
August 25, 1953. 

We agree with the intent of Congress, as expressed in the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act of 1951, as amended, in which it is stated: ‘The 
President is authorized, under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, 
to provide for the deferment from training and service in the Armed Forces * * * 
any or all categories of persons whose employment in industry, agriculture, * * * 
or other endeavors is found to be necessary to the maintenance of the national 
health, safety, or interest.” 

In this uneasy age in which we live, of simultaneous hot and cold war, we 
ask that the Nation make the most effective use of its specialized manpower, not 
as a matter of preferred treatment of scientists and engineers, but in order that 
the Nation may survive. 

We believe it imperative, therefore, that the intent of Congress be made amply 
clear by including in the selective service law such revisions as will prevent 
the loss of the principle of selection. We are firmly opposed to the adoption of 
any procedure that would provide exemption from military obligation but it is 
our considered judgment that with international tension what it is we must 
bolster our technological defenses by the judicious utilization of all of our highly 
trained specialized Manpower, particularly in the fields of science and engi- 
neering. 

In short, we agree completely with title I, section 1, subsection (e) of the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Selective Service Act: “The Congress further de- 
clares that adequate provision for national security requires maximum effort in 
the fields of scientific research and development, and the fullest possible utiliza- 
tion of the Nation’s technological, scientific, and other critical manpower 
resources.” 

It is our sincere hope that your committee will assure that this will be done. 
To neglect to do so can merely jeopardize the security that all of us are seeking 
to preserve. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. M. Borne, 
Chairman, Engineering Manpower Commission 
of Engineers Joint Council. 
H. A. MreYerHorr, 
Erecutive Director, Scientific Manpower Commission. 
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Dr. Meyernorr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate the opportunity you have given me to supplement and sup- 
port the statement which has already been submitted to the committee. 

May I say at the beginning my name is Howard Meyerhoff. I am 
executive director of the Scientific Manpower Commission, but in 
speaking I am also speaking for the Engineering Manpower Com- 
mission of which Maynard M. Boring, of General Electric Co., is 
Chairman. 

The Engineering Manpower Commission represents all the engi- 
neering societies, with memberships of about 185,000. The Scientific 
Manpower Commission represents nine major scientific groups, with 
a total membership of 155,000 scientists. 

May I say to start with that we heartily support the extension of the 
selective service law, and furthermore, we are vehemently opposed to 
exemption for scientists, but we are here primarily to indicate a differ- 
ence of opinion in the statements that General Hershey has just made 
with reference to the meaning of the law. 

We do feel that the provisions of the law remain unchanged from 
the law of 1948, even though the title was changed, and that the law 
should be administered by provision rather than by title. 

Section 1, subsection (c) of the law, of course, states that it should 
be administered under a principle of selection which is fair and just, 
and then in subsection (e) it goes on to indicate the importance of 
science and engineering, as General Hershey has just emphasized. 

Under those circumstances we do feel that a system of deferments 
should be quite liberal where the need is demonstrated, and the need is 
demonstrable in our conviction only when men are essential and/or 
irreplaceable. And there are many such instances. 

We feel that this is necessary only because of the dire shortage of 
engineers and scientists. 

The Engineering Manpower Commission has conducted an annual 
survey for 4 years to determine the magnitude of the shortage of 
engineers in their several fields. Their figures for 1954 indicate that 
taking into account men inducted, men who returned from the service 
after their 2 years or more in uniform, there was a shortage of 6,000 
engineers in the year 1954. However, we discovered that we had not 
taken into account one very important area of engineering. In the 
survey we could not discover a shortage of civil engineers, but it 
suddenly occurred to the Engineering Joint Council that they had not 
sep consideration to the State highws ays departments. The survey 

ras extended to the State highway departments, and a shortage of 
3.000 ¢ ‘ivil engineers was discovered in that area alone. 

And furthermore, if the President’s roadbuilding program is under- 

taken, there simply is not the engineering personne 1 to man it. 

In the fields of science there are given shortages. In some fields 
they are negligible, but in others they are acute. T received yesterd: ay 
a statement from the U niversity of Illinois School of Agriculture 
stating that for the next 3 years, at least, there will be 2 jobs - for every 
agricultur: il scientist that they graduate. 

“We have also surveyed in our own Commission the demands for 
scientists in the year 1954, and we find that against a loss of 25 percent 
in the number of physics graduates since 1951, that the demand in 
industry alone has gone up, and that in 1954 research and develop- 
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ment departments alone in industry absorbed 70 percent of all the 
physicists at all degree levels that were graduated. Leaving, you see, 
30 percent for education for Government, including AEC and the 
other arms of Government, and the production of departments of 
industry, too. Hardly enough to go around, I am sure you will agree. 

The figures in other fields are perhaps not quite so impressive as they 
are in physics, with a few exceptions. 

In the mathematics we find that there are 200 teaching positions 
in the universities and colleges that are not filled because they can’t 
find personnel. We could turn also to industry to get indications 
of the shortage. Maynard M. Boring, the Chairman of the Engineer- 
ing Manpower Commission, stated on Friday of last week that his 
company alone has requisitions for 1,450 scientists and engineers for 
1955 for research and development; that 3 other companies in his 
and related fields will absorb one-quarter of all the engineering and 
scientific graduates in this country for the year 1955, based, of course, 
on projections of graduations from men already enrolled and prospec- 
tive graduates as of June 1955. 

We have, of course, been conscious of the effort that the Russians 
are putting into this production of manpower in the scientific and 
engineering fields. And may I mention, in view of the statements that 
were made in the testimony yesterday, that M. H. Trytten, of the Na- 
tional Research Council, a man who was chairman of General Her- 
shey’s committee to study the question of deferments in the field of 
education, has recently completed a study of the production of engi- 
neers and scientists in the U.S.S.R. This book is ready for publica- 
tion and will come out under the National Research Council’s imprint 
within the next few months. The manuscript is completed. He has 
found that as of 1954 the Russians turned out 54,000 engineers. Our 
product was between 19,000 and 20,000 in the same period, 1954. 

The Cuarrman. You have no assurance of what is the quality of the 
54,000. It is quality instead of quantity that counts, isn’t it? 

Dr. Meyeruorr. Yes, sir. That has been analyzed from all of the 
Soviet universities and academy statements that have come in. We 
know the curriculum in great detail, and Dr. Trytten has reproduced 
it in the manuscript of his book and it will appear there. 

The curriculum is a 5-year curriculum as against 4 to 5 years in our 
own institutions, and the conclusion which he has reached is that most 
of the Russian engineers have the equivalent of a master of science 
in engineering in this country. 

Now, in the fields of science we find that the number of doctors of 
philosophy graduated in 1954 in science was 7,000, and in our own 
country it was4,300. I= we project these figures, knowing the approxi- 
mate numbers of scientists and engineers in this country znd in Rus- 
sia, as we do, 400,000 engineers in Russia as against 525,000 in this 
country. 

If we project that, you can see that the curve of Russian engineer- 
ing personnel will cross our total personnel within a matter of 3 to 5 
years, depending upon our step-up in the number of engineers regis- 
tered. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, could I ask him a question ? 


Dr. Mryernorr. And educate them. In science it will be about 2 
vears longer. 
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The Cuarrman. I didn’t want to interrupt him. 

Mr. Miller ? 

Mr. Miter. I think he answered the question I had in mind as to 
the pool, overall pool of engineers in Russia and the United States. 
Although they might have produced 54,000, there was a much greater 
vacuum in Russia from, say, the last 25 years, as conrpared with the 
number of people, the lack of people in this country. In other words, 
we still have more scientific personnel and they are merely filling up 
the voids that have existed over the period in their country. 

Dr. Meyernorr. That is correct, sir. In 1937, in fact, Stalin was 
credited with the statement that the Russians were 50 to 100 years 
behind the West in technology, and that would bé a major objective, 
to catch up. 

Mr. Mintzer. All right. And isn’t this true, too? I am conscious 
of this problem, but I don’t think we want to come in here and get 
stampeded by it. 

Dr. Mreyernorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. That the quality comes in; that you do have to have 
experience back of engineering that the Russians haven't got. 

Dr. Meyernorr. The average age of Russian personnel has not been 
computed accurately, but you are quite correct. It is younger than 
our own, which would suggest, you see, a short period of experience. 

Mr. Minier. May | say this, make this one observation / 

The CuHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Mitirr. Last year I was privileged to go to Spain with a com- 
mittee, subcommittee of this committee, and there we were going into 
the personnel, among other things, that will build some of our com- 
plex of bases. We have an American engineering and architect firm 
that has contracted for those services, but they have to use, where 
possible, Spanish techniques, and we found that according to our 
standards, these men had a great potential capability but that their 
training was such that we had to practically train them over to meet 
the demands and to come up to the standards of our own scientific 
personnel. Don’t you think that is going to apply in Russia, too? 

Dr. Mryernorr. Yes, sir. I think we could discount their fan- 
tastic claims for inventing practically everything. But even so, the 
training they are getting is now the equivalent of our own. Their 
experience, however, is still substantially less. 

Mr. Miter. I happen to have been trained as an engineer. I don’t 
all myself an engineer, because I haven’t followed that profession, 
civil engineering, for about 25 years. But I don’t like to sell Ameri- 
‘an technologists short, including civil engineers. 

Dr. Mreyeruorr. I was going to append to my statement about the 
Russians that—God forbid—that we train more engineers and scien- 
tists merely to keep up with the Joneses or the Russians. 

The Cuamrman. Now, Doctor 

Mr. Jounson. Could I ask him a question, Mr. Chaiman ? 

The CHairman. All right. 

Mr. Jonunson. That is what I wanted to ask you. How do you 
know the information you get is reliable? The reason I ask you is 
this: One time I had the Congressional Library make a study of the 
industrial potentialities of the Russians, and it was a lot less than the 
information that we got bantered around Congress and also this com- 
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mittee. I think they are greatly overrated. Are you sure the infor- 
mation you have is responsible, reliable information 

Dr. Mrveruorr. I could merely fall back on Dr. Trytten’s work, 
which I have examined in considerable detail. The judgment is based 
upon the subjects that are taught and also the length of the curriculum. 

We know perhaps too little as to just how effectively they are taught. 
So if there is any failure of quality, it would be in the effectiveness of 
the teaching. But on the other hand, the weight given to the scien- 
tific and mathematical subjects is the equivalent of our own, and 
according to Dr. Trytten, it even extends up to our master’s, the 
master’s degree of science in engineering. 

I must depend on Dr. Trytten’s analysis of literature from Russia. 

Mr. Jounson. Not only the quality, but I am considering the 
numbers. Are you sure the numbers they have given you are the 
right amount, or are they overdrawing it? 

Dr. Meyernorr. Yes. That has seid checked and rechecked in 
the Harvard Russian Studies Center, by Dr. DeWitt, who has also 
published on the subject and has gone over Dr. Trytten’s book. So 
there is another organization which has examined the facts inde- 
pendently and have concurred in the statements that he has made. 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr, Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Meyerhoff, regardless of what the Russians have, 
the important thing is that we need more scientists. 

Dr. MryerHorr, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bates. Now, as I understand, the difference between yourself 
and General Hershey is that he is applying his concept of the law 
according to the title, whereas you want to go by the provisions of 
the act. That is the situation? 

Dr. Meyeruorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bates. Do I understand, excepting for the title, that you concur 
with the provisions of the act as they exist today ? 

Dr. Meyernorr. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Bares. Well, then, how would you take care of the situation 
that Mr. Hinshaw brings up? How would you work out this question 
of selectivity ? 

Dr. Meyreruorr. The Scientific and Engineering Manpower Com- 
mission have considered that in conjunction with the proposed reserv- 
ist legislation which I undestand will come before you in another bill. 
There, you will recall, the Departments of Defense, the ODM, and 
Selective Service, have united in proposing a 6-month drafting of 
men in this same category, and a 914-year Reserve obligation following 
that. 

Mr. Hinshaw’s bill in my judgment will provide or provides machin- 
ery and rather desirable machinery for the screening out of the rather 
select few from the standpoint of ability to carry on their education 
after a suitable period of service in the Armed Forces, and training 
in the Armed Forces. 

Our commissions concur heartily in the desirability of having every 
man wear a uniform and to get some training. Indeed, may I say 
1 was a private in World War I and felt that it gave me as much 
education as my entire college career. So I am for it. And we do not 
wish anyone to escape. 
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We do feel, however, that so long as we do not have such a provision, 
that the induction of men who are highly qualified, particularly men 
who are doing work which we regard as far more significant to the 
national interest and security—I might cite a case that occurred only 
a few miles from here in the guided-missile laboratory, in which the 
missile, progress on the missile, has been held up now for 7 months 
because of the induction of a man on June 29 who was more sorely 
needed for the building in of improvements in the guided missile 
that the laboratory in question is working on for the Department of 
Defense. 

We feel in cases of that kind continued deferments, even if necessary 
to the point of exemption, are fully justified in the interest of our 
Nation and its security, and we also feel that in view of the fact we 
have such a surplus of men physically fit and mentally fit for the 
armed services, that the age of induction has already risen to over 21. 

Mr. Bares. I do not want to belabor the point about the induction, 
whether you should bring a man in for 90 days or not. Just offhand, I 
think I would be against it, because as I said before, I am not inclined 
to want to clutter up the Armed Forces nor do I see much chance in 
a man who is already gainfully employed in the job where a scientist 
is required—and I have had several letters of people who had. to leave 
certain plants. Now, to take that man and put him in the armed serv- 
ices for 89 days, let him make his application and go back to the same 
job, doesn’t, in my judgment, make too much sense. 

But the question I am really directing to you, Dr. Meyerhoff, is 
this: How many people would you need, and what would be the num- 
ber in diflerent categories that this council could recommend to Gen- 
eral TTorshey’ Who are these indispensable people and how many of 
them? Could that be spelled out? 

Dr. Mrerreruorr. The scale of the emergency, of course, is the de- 
terminant. In all fields of work, as I recall, there were 2 million 
deferred when we needed an army of 15 million in World War IL. At 
the present time, however, in my judgment, the number of indispen 
sable men 1s very much smaller. The range in 2-A deferments has 
been from a peak of 32,000 in 1951 to the present level of 17,500. And 
may I say that only about 60 percent of them are in the field of sci- 
ence. Others in management, others in skilled labor, and similar 
categories. 

I should say the figure of 32,000 is much nearer realism rather than 
the figure 17. 

Mr. Bares. Then you could establish a quota ? 

Dr. Meyertiorr. I think one could, yes. 

Mr. Bares. That is all. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisner. Mr. Chairman. In regard to the need, the current 
needs for engineering and under our industrial system, in putting 
your figures together here I take it there is a need for about 30,000 
per year that our industry could absorb, graduate engineers; is that 
correct; is that approximately correct ? 

Dr. Mreyernorr. They have absorbed more during the industrial 
bulge following the Korean outbreak. In fact, they absorbed 50,000 
in the peak year of 1950-51, 

Mr. Fisuer. We graduated last year you say between 19,000 and 
20,000 ? 
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Dr. Meyeruorr. Yes. 

Mr. Fisuer. We will say 20,000. And then on a survey you found 
that there were at least 9,000 more that were needed; is that correct— 
the 6,000 plus the 3,000 # 

Dr. Meyernorr. Yes; 6,000—yes, 6,000 plus 3, that is correct. 

Mr. Fisuer. So that makes—then, would you say there is a require- 
ment for a minimum of 30,000? 

Dr. Meyernorr. Yes. The tendency of the Manpower Engineer- 
ing Council is to put it at 35,000, but certainly 30,000 would be a 
minimum. 

Mr. Fisuer. All right. And you say in 1950 we graduated 50,000 
in engineering ¢ 

Dr. Meyernorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FisHer. And in 1954 we graduated roughly 20,000 in 
engineering ? 

Dr. Meyrrnorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fisuer. | think during that same period, since you mentioned 
the comparison, I understand the Russians graduated 28,000 in 1950 
and graduated 54,000 in 1954. 

Dr. Meyeruorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Fisner. So that it is a complete reversal of ratio? 

Dr. Meyernorr. [ Nods. | 

Mr. Fisuer. Now, how do you account for that? Of course, the 
lack of deferments hasn’t been responsible for the smaller number of 
students who have taken an interest in scientific studies. Is it the 
shortage of teachers, shortage of scholarships, or how would you 
explain this tremendous drop, which I think is very alarming, that 
has taken place in the last 4 years in the number of students who have 
been attracted to the scientific and the engineering fields of study ? 

Dr. Meyernorr. There is no simple answer to your question, but I 
will be more than glad to sketch some of the elements that we think 
are important. First, is the teacher problem. 

Mr. Fisner. The teacher problem, would you say, is No. 1? 

Dr. Meyeruorr. I believe I would. Because the numbers of science 
and mathematics teachers in our high schools has dropped something 
like 51 percent, that is people training for teaching in those subjects 
has dropped 51 percent since 1950. 1 think you will agree that with- 
out good and inspired teaching at the high-school level, the motiva- 

tion to go on in those subjects in college is either lacking or pretty low. 

Mr. BuianprForp. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarrman. Wait 1 minute? 

Mr. Fisher, are you finished ? 

Mr. Fisner. Not quite through, Doctor. You hadn’t quite finished, 
I don’t think. 

You mentioned the shortage of teachers as perhaps the No. 1 cause 
for this tremendous drop. Now what other factors? 

Dr. Mreyrruorr. As to the second factor, the change that has taken 
place in high-school curriculum, which has involved less mathematics 
and less science, as a requirement for graduation from high school. 
So there, again, there is a movement away from science and mathe- 
matics in our high schools, which means that very few students ac- 
tually have the qualifications of mathematical backg:ound to go ahead 
with engineering when they reach college. 
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A third factor, may I mention, is the fact that we have reached the 
trough of our drop in birthrate during the depression years. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I just answer Mr. Fisher’s 
question by indicating one little point that probably accounts for the 
whole thing. In 1950 you were receiving the full benefit of the college 
graduates of the veterans from World War II. You had some 13 mil- 
lion veterans in World War II and a vast number of them took advan- 
tage of the free educational provisions of the law. 

rherefore, your 1950 graduating class was bound to be the largest 
one. 

Now it has slid down since that time, since you have had fewer 
veterans as such. 

The CnarrMan. Mr. Bray, do you have a question ? 

Mr. Bray. Yes. One observation or question I would like to ask 
there, and that is: Isn’t part of this difficulty to do with the Army 
personnel management after they got the boy into service, rather than 
selective service, I mean, itself? Ido know the Army has been making 
great efforts to place the men right. Now that guided-missile man 
you mentioned, why couldn’t he, after he took his very short basic 
training, have been sent there? There would be nothing unfair or 
improper in that. The Army has made some progress in that. But 
certainly we do have a long way to go. 

Dr. Mryernorr. That, I think, is a very pertinent statement. It is 
a field in which we have a long way to go and in which we should 
make rapid progress. I believe, as was brought out in the discussion 
this morning in connection with Mr. Hinshaw’s testimony, that the 
Armed Forces should be provided not just with civilian scientists but 
also with others in uniform. 

But the number that is in use, the 4,500, and the 2,000 plus in the 
A and B groups, in the scientific and specialized personnel program, 
is only a fraction of the number of engineers and scientists in the 
Army. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Of course, they are people that are actually doing 
jobs for which there are assignments. 

Dr. Mreyernorr. That is correct. 

The CHarrmMan. Let me make this statement. Of course, I want 
the committee to bear in mind that this law that we are now extending, 
or propose to extend, is the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act. The whole program of induction is based around the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act. 

Equal obligations for all. What Mr. Hinshaw is approaching and 
what the distinguished witness is approaching is the concept of selec- 
tive service, that a certain group on account of profound learning and 
knowledge has an obligation only of the 3 months’ period, or 89 days’ 
period. The balance have an obligation of 2 years. Congress thought 
the obligation should be equal upon all, learned and unlearned. That 
is the whole issue. 

Dr. MeyrerHorr. We feel, sir, that the scientists have the liability to 
serve in uniform, but we are, I’m afraid, not concerned so much with 
the individual as we are with getting his maximum contribution to 
the national effort and to national security. And with Mr. Hinshaw, 
we deplore the waste of his talents for a prolonged period. If they 
‘an be used in uniform, we want our scientists there. 
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On the other hand, if they can be used in the preparation of guided 
missiles or jet engines—and I am speaking now from cases in which 
induction has created serious losses—we feel for national security we 
should have them there on a deferment basis, but never relieved from 
the obligation to serve. 

The Cuairman. Well, of course the obligation of 89 days is a very 
small obligation, as compared to the man who has to serve 24 months. 

Mr. Hinshaw has always been a strong believer in UMT and he sup- 
ported the bill the last time when it was before the House. 

But the principle of universal military training is equal to all, not 
some, some having a larger obligation than others. 

Now, we will have to thank you now. We appreciate your appear- 
ing here. You file your statement for the record. 

Now members of the committee, we- 

Dr. Mreyveruorr. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. We have an important little bill coming up on the 
floor this morning from the House administration making available 
the money for the Armed Services Committee to conduct its investi- 
gations. I think it is important for us to be on the floor. We will take 
a recess until 2 o'clock, when the other witnesses will testify. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 2 p.m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuamman. Let the committee come to order. 

Now the next witness is Mr. Ralph B. Chaney, of the University 
of California. 

Is Mr. Chaney here / 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, I would like the privilege 
of presenting Mr. Chaney, even though there may not be many mem- 
bers present, I see my distinguished friend from Missouri. 

Dr. Chaney, you can come over here now ? 

The Craman. Come around, Doctor. 

Mr. Tiinsuaw. Dr. Chaney is a very distinguished member of the 
National Academy of Sciences, in addition to being in charge of 
manpower matters for the University of California. And that is no 
smal] business because connected with the University of California is 
the Los Alamos Laboratory of the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Livermore Laboratory of the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Radiation Laboratory. Now that is quite a piece of business. 

And I would just like the gentlemen of the committee to know that 
in representing the University of California, it is something in ad- 
dition to that, quite something in addition to that, and also he is au- 
thorized to represent us. 

Thank you. 

The CnatrmMan. Doctor, it is a pleasure to have you here. 

Now, as I stated to Dr. Meyerhoff, if you have a prepared state- 
ment, you may file that in the record. The committee will be glad 
now to have you make any statement you desire to submit. 

Mr. Cuaney. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
wonder if it will be permissible if I stand instead of sit. I earn my 
living as a university professor and I earn it standing up. 
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The Cuarrman. That is right. 
Mr. Cuaney. So I think I can talk better. ; 
The CrH’atrman. Go right ahead. Stand up, if you desire to do 


so 


Mr. Cuaney. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Ralph W. Chaney. My home is in Berkeley, Calif. I ama 
professor of paleontology at the University of California. I am used 
to having my subject unkown. I am representing the university on 
manpower matters, and as Mr. Hinshaw has stated, the Radiation 
Laboratory and its sister organizations at Livermore and Los Alamos 
are deeply concerned with national defense, under contract with the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission. 

The atom bomb was first designed and produced in one of our 
laboratories 10 or more years ago as a part of the Manhattan project. 
No doubt, the members of this committee are well aware of the cur- 
rent importance of Los Alamos as a center for the development and 
fabrication of the hydrogen bomb. At Livermore a weapons pro- 
gram of equally urgent importance is also being conducted. 

At the outset, let me say that I am a strong supporter of the ideals 
of selective service. I was a member and chairman of a local board 
for some 5 years and consider Selective Service an effective means of 
building the authorized active-duty strength of the Armed Forces, 
and a great credit to our democracy. 

I fully subscribe to the policy enunciated in section 1 (e) of the 
law that— 

The Congress further declares that adequate provision for national security 
requires maximum effort in the fields of scientific research and development and 
the fullest possible utilization of the Nation’s technological, scientific, and other 
critical manpower resources. 

The Hinshaw amendment will add greatly to effective utilization 
of scientific and engineering manpower at Los Alamos, Livermore, 
Berkeley, and countless other research and industrial plants. 

Now, since the title of the law was changed from Selective Service 
Act to Universal Military Training and Service Act in 1951, there 
has been, especially at local-board level, a change in its administration 
which does not seem consistent with the law as written. 

We are told by local boards that the people of the United States 
want every man of military age to do his share in the defense of the 
Nation. It is important that we have clearly in mind that this share 
does not necessarily involve 2 years of active duty in the Armed Forces, 
but may involve continuing participation in weapons production, 
teaching, or basic research. 

The CHatrMan. Now, Doctor, right in that connection let me 
recall to you what Congress declared to be the policy also: 

The Congress further declared that in a free society the obligations and 
privilege of serving in the Armed Forces and Reserve components thereof should 
be shared generally in accordance with a system of selection which is fair and 
just and which is consistent with the maintenance of an effective national 
economy. 

Now, that is the way I interpret it—to mean that there is an equal 
obligation on all to share in service. 

Mr. Cuanry. On a basis of selection. 
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The CHarrmMan. Well, it is on a basis of selection, and the power 
of selection is given at the ground level in the selection boards and 
local boards in granting deferments. 

Mr. Cuaney. The word “selection,” as quoted in the excerpt you 
give, is an extremely important one. 

The CuarmmMan. That is right; exactly. 

Mr. Cuaney. I am developing the point that universal military 
training emphasizes take-away selection. 

The CHairman. In other words, you are developing the point that, 
while the name has been changed in the statute and now known as 
the Universal Military Training and Service Act, as a matter of fact, 
it is a selective service in the body of the law ¢ 

Mr. Cuaney. That is correct, in my opinion. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Proceed. 

Mr. Caney. I am thinking as I am sp aking to you of a nuclear 
to detect irradiation hazards at a large laboratory where 1,600 people 
are employed on a weapons program. ‘Their very lives depend upon 
him and so does our production schedule. 

Since there are no other defense plants like this in the world, no 
place where this particular problem exists, this chemist has developed 
skills which make him outstanding, yet he is currently subject to call 
for military duty. Is this a wise functioning of selective service? 

“Q. A.” is an electrical engineer, 1 of 200 we interviewed 3 years 
ago, defined a man qualified to build the bevatron at our laboratory 
in Berkeley. Bevatron has its first three letters—‘B” for billion, 
“E” for electron, and “V” for volt. 

Now, Bevatron, producing as ours now does, 6 to 7 billion electron 
volt particles, may be used to recombine matter for purposes of war 
and peace beyond any instrument ever before built. This is the only 
one, no other smaller ones are being built. Yet this electronics en- 
gineer is now being considered for military duty by a local board in 
California. I processed his papers in Berkeley Monday afternoon, 
just before I left, with the usual prayer and hope, a prayer not al- 
ways answered. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Dr. Chaney a question 
at this point on the question of these individuals? 

Dr. Chaney, have you found in your experience that individuals 
who possess the knowledge that you are talking about now are ac- 
tually inducted, or are you addressing yourself to the threat of in- 
duction that hangs over their head ? 

Mr. Cuaney. Both. We lose men, like this electronics engineer. 
He is by the Scientific Advisory Board of California put on what is 
stated a replacement basis, and in the ordinary course of events 
“Q. A.” will be inducted and enter the Armed Forces as a private 
sometime after February 15, which is the end of his deferment period. 

Mr. BLanpsFrorp. Well, now, would you agree that there is a uni- 
versal obligation upon every young man in this Nation to serve his 
Nation in the Armed Forces if he is between the ages of 1814 and 26? 

Mr. Cuanery. The present interpretation of the law by National 
Headquarters of Selective Service would seem to indicate that that is 
their feeling. So I would agree. That, incidentally, sir, is one 
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reason why I am concerned with supporting the Hinshaw amendment, 
because it will give a period, a minimum period of service, of train- 
ing, in the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then you would support Congressman Hinshaw’s 
amendment and, therefore, that being the case, that you would not 
support your own theory if Congressman Hinshaw’s amendment is 
accepted, that we should operate on a system of selection. You would 
then change your thinking and you would say that we should have 
a universal obligation imposed upon everybody if we can’t have the 
Selective System, so jong as we have a method by suspending this 
obligation ? 

Mr. Cuaney. If we could have true selective service, no Hinshaw 
amendment would be necessary. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, that is the whole point. 

The CuarrMan,. Well, it would all depend, right down to the local 
board, in its interpretation of selective service. 

Mr. Cuaney. The law as originally administered during the Sec- 
ond World War involved a high appreciation of the selective factor. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Cuaney. My point is that that factor is now lessening in im- 
portance and at local-board level is being disregarded. Therefore, 
the Hinshaw amendment is needed. 

The CHairMan. On account of the name of the statute now? 

Mr. Cuaney. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. But don’t these ‘State appeal boards—when you 
take a case where you have an outstanding individual who can’t be 
replaced, when you take that case to the State appeal board, have you 
not found that the State appeal board will direct that local board to 
defer that individual? 

Mr. Cuaney. I have not found that it always will. 

One of the cases I just mentioned, 1 of the 2 cases, I expect to lose 
at all levels of appeal within the next week. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then, obviously, that man in the eyes of the appeal 
board is replaceable? They are reasonable men, aren’t they, on 
these State appeal boards, we assume ? 

Mr. Cuaney. I don’t know what reasonable men are. I don’t con- 
sider them reasonable. 

In any 1 year not more than a score of theoretical physicists com- 
plete their training. This annual crop has to be shared among a dozen 
or more laboratories of AEC and among industrial and other employ- 
ers working with a Univac, a massive electronic computer, almost— 
well, half the size of this room—our theoretical physicists are design- 
ing the machines of the future, developing new energies to run them. 

This is a young man’s job. Yet one-fourth of our theoretical physi- 
cists staff in the young-age group are subject for military duty. 

If we could double our staff of theoretical physicists at Livermore, 
our weapons program there, including the cycle of test operations re- 
cently announced in Nevada Proving Grounds for this spring, would 
be greatly facilitated. . 

If we lose one theoretical physicist, our program will be severely 


handicapped. 
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Mr. SHorr. Kind of like stealing the star quarterback or a vital 
member of the team, disrupting the team. 

Mr. Cuanry. A very apt comparison, sir. And let it not be said 
that these men working in our laboratories, daily exposed to the dan- 
gers of irradiation, are not serving their country under hazards, physi- 
‘al hazards, as great as any in the Armed Forces. 

They are willing to take such risks because they are developing new 
ideas, because the flame of research glows in them along with devotion 
to country. 

The Hinshaw amendment will make possible their further dedi- 
cation to work of this high order. 

This is an age of rapid obsolescence. A bomb, a plane, a guided 
missile may be outmoded in a matter of months, in a world where we 
and our enemies are making warfare highly technological. 

It may be noted that for a quarter of a million years the stone 
weapons of our cave-dwelling ancestors changed perhaps less than 
modern technology has altered the tools of modern warfare since I 
entered this room a few minutes ago. So in summary, I submit 
to you the following conclusions and recommendations. 

l. Scientific and technical specialists are needed in America today. 

2. They are in short supply. No research or industrial agency 
can staff its laboratory without robbing another one of a needed man. 

5. We are losing such key members through their call to military 
duty. Local boards, appeal boards, at several levels, are deciding 
against us. 

4. The present law should be altered along the lines of the Hinshaw 
amendment so that after a minimum of military service such special- 
ists may be returned to their civilian jobs. 

I urge you to consider wisely along with all other national needs 
the present requirements for scientists, engineers, technicians, and to 
take the necessary steps to keep them available for high service to our 
country. 

The Hinshaw amendment is, in my judgment, the most effective 
means of assuring that our plans for national defense may continue 
unchecked. 

Thank you. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


REMARKS OF RALPH W. CHANEY AT A HEARING OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED 
SERVICES, FEBRUARY 1, 1955, SPEAKING To H. R. 2847 


My name is Ralph W. Chaney. 

My home is in Berkeley, Calif. 

I am a professor of paleontology at the University of California. I am 
representing the university today in manpower matters. You doubtless know 
that the radiation laboratory and its sister organizations at Livermore and 
Los Alamos are deeply concerned with the national defense. 

I am also representing Stanford University and the California Institute of 
Technology, both of which institutions are concerned with these problems. 

I appear on behalf of H. R, 2847. 

We are called upon, in this day of emergency, to appraise all our policies 
and resources. Before we can act, we must choose a course whose direction 
is based both upon our resources and upon our abilities to use them. 

My remarks to you will stress the need for our appraising, and for our 
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eonserving, one of the most essential of all of our resources so that it may be 
available for the task which lies before us. I refer to the small group of 
highly trained scientists and engineers who are building for us the tools required 
for our national effort, who are not only developing the weapons to utilize in 
the defense of the free world, but are telling us how to use them. Our margin 
of supremacy over enemy countries perhaps lies more in this group of talented 
young Americans than in any of our other national resources. 

This is a day of new ideas and new weapons. The University of California 
which, among others I represent, has shared fully in originating and building 
several of them. The atom bomb was first designed and fabricated in one of 
our laboratories. Our staff and facilities have also been called upon to develop 
other bombs. With these engines of destruction are being developed Ccon- 
currently in several laboratories the means to protect ourselves from harm 
if they are used against us by our enemies. All over the Nation, institutions 
of learning and of industry are turning their attention toward the problems 
ef national defense and national welfare. These problems are the more acute 
in an age when equipment becomes obsolete in a period not of years but of 
months. 

New weapons and new ideas require young men. Who of us born at the 
turn of the century can recall the word “electronics” in his boyhood. Nuclear 
fission, splitting the atom was unknown before the early thirties. Experience 
of every laboratory shows that it is young men who supply the new ideas, who 
are commonly most adept at translating them into actualities. 

These young men—a group probably numbering not more than 17,000—have 
today another responsibility. At the same time that they form the cutting edge 
of our manpower in laboratories and defense plants, they are also called upon 
to participate in the military camp and on the battlefield with all other young 
men of the Nation. 

Here is involved a new problem in law making and law enforcement in a 
democracy. With us all men stand equal, carrying alike both rewards and 
responsibility. Yet however equal our young men may be, some of them have 
talents which qualify them for a particular line of endeavor, for service to the 
Nation which may transcend all others because all others depend upon it. 

Let me give you a few examples of such young men and what they are doing: 
M. E. is a chemist working at Livermore, Calif., where the weapons program 
of the University of California is primarily directed for the development of 
nuclear bombs. He is 24 years old, a bachelor of science, now classified 2—A, 
an occupational deferment, but currently scheduled for replacement because he 
has already been deferred for 2 years. M. C. is engaged in what we call radio- 
chemical diagnostics ; this involves the recognition and separation of fission prod- 
ucts—the substance which forms when a bomb is exploded ; only by such recogni- 
tion may be determine the performance of the bomb, its efficiency when it is 
put to use. Next month M. C. will be at the proving grounds in Nevada where 
a «reo a* test onerations is scheduled: he will collect on-the-spot samples of 
materials profoundly altered by these great blasts, and for months thereafter 
he will determine with skill and patience the results of larger operations under 
war conditions. The hazard which he faces of fatal irradiation in the laboratory 
and on the proving grounds is fully as great as those of the battlefield. Two 
years work has made a specialist of M. C.; in all the United States there are 
perhaps not more than a hundred men who know what he knows about radio- 
chemical diagnostics. It might take a good replacement, even a highly edu- 
cated doctor of philosophy, a year of training to do his work, For such a man 
as M. C. the term “replacement” is meaningless; if we hire someone like him 
from another laboratory, the work at that laboratory will be correspondingly 
crippled ; there are no such chemists in the open market. 

QO. A. is an electrical engineer, a bachelor of science from Stanford University 
and is 29 years of age. When the bevatron (this is a machine capable of pro- 
ducing billion electron volt particles for the disintegration of matter and its 
reassembly) was designed 3 years ago, he was one of 200 electrical engineers 
interviewed to help supervise its construction and operation. Electronics pro- 
vides the nerve for this massive yet delicate instrument. Three men from the 
200 were found qualified and entered into the task of devising and installing the 
electronic control of this powerful giant. When it was completed a year ago, 
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only O. A. remained on the staff. The other two had left for more remunerative 
jobs, for the aircraft and other industries also need electronic engineers. Today 
O. A. is responsible for the smooth operation of the bevatron at the radiation 
laboratory in Berkeley. Other men are being trained to help him, but nowhere 
in the world is there a replacement for O. A., nowhere else is there a bevatron 
of this size nor an engineer with an equally intimate knowledge of its electronic 
control system. 

A. K. is a theoretical physicist, secured his Ph. D. degree at the University 
of Chicago 2 years ago, and has been employed by the radiation laboratory in 
California ever since. Where others work with reagents and vacuum tubes, he 
uses reams of paper, a blackboard, a Univac (a massive electronic computer) 
to calculate and convert into usable formulas the basic theories of physics and 
chemistry by which new machines may be built, new energies created to run 
them. A survey of the careers of theoretical physicists shows that most of 
them reach the highest level of activity in their twenties. We have not more 
than five other men with A. K.’s qualifications; if we could find twice as many 
more we could use them technically on our weapons program, but not more 
than a dozen are graduated in any year and we must share them with other 
laboratories and with industry. There is no replacement for a man such as 
A. K. If we were to lose him, our program would inevitably be slowed down. 
We have a production schedule to meet, test operations at close intervals. It is 
our hope that we can continue to fulfill our responsibilities. 

I could cite the cases of other young men at the University of California, and 
there are many such at the California Institute of Technology, at Stanford Uni- 
versity in the West and at other universities and industrial laboratories through- 
out the United States. But these three cases will suffice to stress my major point, 
to raise my major question: Is a highly trained specialist in science or engineering 
more valuable to his country as a member of the Armed Forces or may his greatest 
services be rendered in a civilian capacity where his special talents may be 
effectively utilized ? 

Any attempt to answer such a question brings to consideration the basic ideal 
of democracy which I have already mentioned—that all men stand equal, and 
have equal responsibility. No one can question the inherent soundness of this 
ideal—one for which our forefathers and predecessors have fought for a thousaud 
years—perhaps even back at the beginnings of intelligence, of a soulin man. But 
does equality of mankind mean that every man is to be utilized in the same way, 
regardless of his special talent? The folly of such a course has been demonstrated 
countless times in recent decades. The cause of freedom has been irreparably 
damaged by past failures to use our resources of specialized manpower. There 
is well-supported evidence that our enemies are even now training far more 
scientists and engineers than we are, and utilizing them more fully in their 
pattern for the future. The question we are here called upon to answer is 
whether we can make the best use of our chemists, electronics engineers, theo- 
retical physicists, other specialists, without violating a principle of our democracy. 
I believe that the Hinshaw amendment which is before your committee for 
consideration answers this question in the affirmative. 

This amendment provides for the creation of a Scientific Specialist Board of 
eminent Americans whose duty it will be to certify to the Secretary of Defense 
that some men are more valuable in the interest of national security and defense 
as scientists, technicians, or engineers than as members of the Armed Forces. It 
provides the means by which such men, after 3 months of military training, can 
be returned to jobs where they can serve their country with greatest effectiveness. 
Provision is made for their reassignment to military duty if for any reason their 
employment in an essential occupation should be terminated. 

I urge upon you the desirability of voting favorably on this amendment. If, 
as I believe, it is essential that the Universal Military Training and Service Act 
be continued during this period of world crisis, it is also essential that the ideal 
of selective service be strengthened and maintained, so that our inventive talent, 
our superior know-how, our creative genius in the youth of America may be fully 
utilized for the benefit of us all. 
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The CuHarrMAn. Thank you very much, Doctor. It is a pleasure 
to have had the benefit of your observations. 

Any questions from any members of the committee to the doctor? 

Mr. Mituer. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miter. Doctor, the thing that disturbs me with your state- 
ment is to think that these projects that we undertake rest on an 
indispensable man; is that correct? Am I to assume that, that one 
man in these projects is so much of a keyman that if we take him we 
are going to retard the project and the whole thing is going to fall? 

Mr. Cuaney. Now let me answer that question directly. I men- 
tioned the nuclear chemist at Livermore who is responsible for the 
safety of a staff of 1,600 for the progress of our weapons program there. 

If that man were to leave, Livermore would not be closed down. 
But we should have at Livermore, ! predict, the explosions, the casu- 
alties that have characterized many other atomic energy installa- 
tions. He is our safeguard, not only for lives, but for the work. 

I will tell you what we do if that man were to be taken from us for 
military duty for 2 years. We have a man in Berkeley who is doing 
corresponding work at the radiation laboratory. We divide him into 
two parts, shuttle him back and forth, an hour-and-a-half trip be- 
tween Livermore and Berkeley. It wouldn’t work well. That would 
be our expedient. But it would be a very unsatisfactory basis and 
we should not be able to continue in either place at our present sched- 
ule. 

In those terms, the man to whom I refer is indispensable. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, Dr.—— 

Mr. Miuuer. That is the thing that disturbs me about this whole 
program that you just brought out. There are many things that 
could happen to this man at Livermore besides being taken into the 
armed services. There is a hazard every time he drives down the 
highway. The National Safety Council just reported this: morning 
that there were 92,000 people killed in automobile accidents last 
year. This man could be killed in an automobile accident. There 
are thousands of things, incidents, that could take any of us. And 
then this whole great project falls or is retarded. Can’t' we train 
other men to go along as replacements, or have more than one man in 
these institutions that can come in? Even the quarterback—no good 
football team depends on just playing one quarterback, 60 minutes 
of the game today. You switch them around. 

Doesn’t the national safety indicate that we need this? Now, I am 
not too unfamiliar with theoretical scientists. As a member of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee many years ago, I am very 
proud that I led the fight to break the ceiling of $10,000 that was 
holding it down, when General Groves and Dr. Vannevar Bush ap- 
peared before us. But I am rather astounded that our whole scien- 
tific program as you expressed it rests on 2 or 3 indispensable men. We 
got rid of indispensable men in government. We get rid of them in 
the armed service. We always have a general that can step up into 
the commander’s place. But is science that far behind that we have 
to listen to this thing, that these boys who are less than 23 years old 
are so indispensable that this great program of: atomic energy rests 
ri them? I think the Atomic Energy Commission should look into 
that. 
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Mr. Cuaney. I have some answers. 

Mr. Miter. Or the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

The CuatrMAn. Now let’s hear the doctor’s answer to that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Cuaney. In the first place, admitting there are hazards on the 
highway, I am trying to get rid of one which is a quite definite hazard, 
and that is the call to military duty. Admitted, there are others. 
We have at Berkeley 1 of 2 or 3—there would be 3—centers in America 
where biophysics is developed in modern terms. Almost every one 
of our graduate students has been taken by selective service. So we 
don’t have a crop coming up to take the place of a man at the top. 
We shall be getting some of them back from the Armed Forces within, 
the next 2 years. Our situation will improve. But by that time 
the progress of atomic chemistry and atomic physics will have gone 
to the point where the top specialist will still be essential. We can 
only pray that he will be spared not only by traffic hazards but by 
General Hershey. [Laughter.] 

The CHarrRMAN. Wait. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHarrMAN. Wait. Let’s make an application of the law, of 
the proposed bill. The doctor says ‘I appear on behalf of H. R. 
2847.”’ Now let’s see how it is going to work. Now as I understand 
it, every person is inducted or enlisted within 30 days. That applies 
to everyone in the service today. It applies to the 11,000 or 16,000 
that go in every month. It applies to everyone in the Army, Navy, 
and the Air Force. I think there are about 2,850,000 and the Armed 
services today is something around 3 million. Any 1 of the 3 million 
men that is in the service or hereafter is in the service, within 30 
days, has a right to file before the Scientific Specialist Board and say 
that he in his opinion has the qualification ultimately to become a 
scientist. 

Now, I am just wondering how it is going to be administered, even 
if Congress looked with favor on it. Now, wouldn’t you be bogged 
down with so many applications? And how in the world a distin- 
guished group of scientific specialists could determine that from the 
application and personal interview an individual within the draft age 
26 years of age, or if he had been given deferments up until he is 35 
years of age, has the qualifications of ultimately becoming an indispen- 
sable man. 

Mr. Rivers. May I 

Mr. Cuaney. If I may 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Cuaney. Your statement, Mr. Chairman, the bill, the Hinshaw 
bill, states as follows, on line 6, page 1: 








Each person who subsequent to date of enactment of this subsection—— 


The CHarrMAN. I see; that is right. That is right. 
Mr. Cuaney. In other words 
The CuHarrMan. All right. 
Mr. CuHaney. We go on from here. 

The CHarrMan, That is right. Go on from here. That would be 
at the rate of 14,000 a month, that are probably going to be inducted. 
Then, every month after the first inductees get in—we will assume 
that every man says “I have the qualification to be a scientist. 
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I have the urge to be, because I know if somebody falls in the group 
or somebody thinks I am, I don’t have to serve but 89 days and I am 
going to take a gambler’s chance to see if I am a scientist, to see if I 
have the making of a scientist.” 

Now, how can you, as a learned scientist, be able to take a group of 
boys even from your own class and say “‘I think this one should be let 
out of the service,’’ and this other one has to serve his 24 months? 
How can—you may be able to do it. Because you will always get the 
wheat out of the chaff. But it is the most difficult thing and it has to 
have very skilled machines to be able to accomplish that. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Cuaney. I should say the initial screening could readily be done 
on a strictly quantitative basis, on the basis of education and attain- 
ments. 

The CuarrMan. It will go out throughout the United States and 
every local draft board—every boy that is inducted says ‘Now, 
Congress has an avenue for getting out and that avenue is if you have 
the qualifications, if you think you have the qualifications or somebody 
thinks you have the qualifications of a scientist, all you have to do, 
after you have been in there 30 days, is to write out an application 
and then somebody is going to say whether or not you serve for 24 
months or you serve 89 days.”’ 

Now I am just disturbed. Because all laws have to be administered. 
I am just disturbed how the elimination process is going to work out, 
when we know that every boy that is drafted and every boy that 
volunteers in the Navy and the Air Force, after this date, the date of 
this law, would have the equal right. 

Mr. Cuaney. I think it would be rather simple, sir, for you to de- 
termine, if I had illusions that I were a concert violinist, whether or 
not my ambitions were justified. 

The CHarrMan. Well 

Mr. Cuaney. And I believe it will be equally simple to determine 
the small number—and it is a very small number—of men who are 
qualified for consideration under the Hinshaw bill. 

The CuarrMaAn. Well, I am just talking now—because I haven’t 
had—I want to read carefully what you said and I want to read care- 
fully what Mr. Hinshaw’s amendment is. He offered his amendment 
as a separate bill. We are going to give it most careful consideration. 
And I want to thank Mr. Hinshaw for offering it as a separate bill so 
we can study it. And I certainly appreciate the light that you have 
shed on the subject. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask him one question. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Doctor, I am impressed with your compelling argu- 
ment, particularly in the field of nuclear science. That is an infant 
field, nationally speaking, and it is one which we only know a certain 
limited amount about. We don’t even know when you break one of 
those devices what they call them—they don’t call them bombs, I 
don’t think, and explode them in the Pacific—whether they are 
going to stop or keep on going, progress as they blow. The only 
thing I hope is they keep away from where I live and where you live. 
But I am impressed with what you say and I think we ought to take 
that seriously and I am sure we will. 
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Now you state, in answer to Mr. Miller’s observation—another 
good Californian, like both you and Mr. Hinshaw—that possibly in 
2 years we may be over the hump so far as getting these people back 
into the field from which they came should they be taken. So you 
think if this committee and the Congress should find an avenue 
whereby we could spare these highly gifted people—I am one person 
who doesn’t believe that all people are born equal. Some of them 
are smart enough to be in Congress and some of them are too smart 
to be there. Anyway, I don’t think everybody is created equal. 
I just don’t believe that. They are equal under the law, but they 
aren’t equal up here [indicating head]. Those smart boys you have 
find a way to utilize their unusual innate and gifted skills. I think 
that I for one am quite impressed with it and 1 hope we can find a 
way to insure to your field of science the uninterrupted flow of the 
brains which our colleague has so well referred to. 

Personally, I am quite impressed by it. 

Mr. Cuaney. It is most gratifying that you say so. 

The CHarrMAN. Wait one minute. I want to pursue this a little 
bit further, because you are qualified. You are on some manpower 
board out there and no doubt you have had—serving on some other 
kind of boards connected with manpower—have some knowledge. 
Listen to this: 

The board shall promptly screen such individual for technical ability or aptitude 
to warrant suspension of his obligation to serve in the Armed Forces because he is 
actually or potentially more valuable in the interest of national security and de- 
fense as a scientist. 

Now I think—how do you determine what is potential value? Now 
is it due to the fact that he is the son of a scientist? Is it due to the 
fact that he has been living in the atmosphere where scientific work 
comes in? How would you determine that, the potential value of an 
individual coming up to you with an application now and saying, ‘I 
want to be a scientist. I have had some work in college along that 
line, but I do feel earnestly that I have the qualification to be a 
scientist.” 

Now he might have it and he might not. But how would you be 
able to pass upon whether he possesses the potential qualification to 
make him a scientist? 

Mr. CHENEY. Most men in the category to which you and I refer 
show outstanding ability at early age. If I were concerned with the 
functioning of this bill, I should determine after the screening from 
their teachers, their employers, their associates, the relevant facts. 
Actually, an I. Q. is significant, but far more significant is competence 
which is early shown in mathematics, physics, and chemistry. 

The great leaders in these fields which funnel into atomic science 
were already great men when they turned 20. Einstein is an out- 
standing example of such a man. 

The period of greatest productivity of many men in this field is in 
their twenties. That is why the loss of 2 years is so significant. 
Actually, the peak of production, it is agreed among theoretical 
physicists, comes early in the twenties. These things can be told. 

The CuarrMan. Well, I am going to swim close to the shore, 
because I am in a little deep water now after listening to you. Thank 
you, indeed. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMaNn. Mr. Blandford, you have a question to ask the 
doctor? 

Mr. BLanpForD. Yes, sir. Dr. Chaney, you are familiar with the 
State advisory committee out in California? 

Mr. CHANEY. Quite. 

Mr. BLaNnpForD. And would you say that it is operating success- 
fully out there? 

r r . 

Dr. Caney. Yes, and no. Yes in the south, no up north. 

Mr. BLanpForpD. Well now, I would like to quote what your col- 
league says, Dr. Loeb, who is the associate assistant professor of 
physics at the University of California, in which he says: 

It should be added apropos of the ultimate drafting of all vulnerable young men 
that there may occasionally occur a very unique and rare individual whose con- 
tinued deferment for a 6-month period may be vital for the national welfare. 
Such individuals placed in such critical positions in vital activities must indeed 
be rare and few and far between. Colloquially, the name “rare bird’’ is given to 
them and it is up to the advisory boards carefully to determine whether in fact a 
man falls into this category or not. I should like further to add this thought. 
While our selective service advisory committee is purely advisory and its function 
and the actual decisions are made by the local and appeal boards in the various 
levels, it is clear that if we comprehend our mission and properly execute it, we 
will receive the complete cooperation of both the local and appeal board and in the 
end we, as technical men, will be able in our simple advisory capacity to do more 
in the proper allocation of the services of scientific and technical personnel than 
any other governmental agency. 

Now, I also have a report on the functions of that committee to 
date. It states: 

In conclusion, we believe that the basic approach sketched by Professor Loeb 
and the detailed methods of consideration which I have tried to outline for vou 
match each other well and we have found the whole workable. Out of some 150 
cases on each of which we spent on the average 5 minutes, we have recommended 
immediate induction for about 35, a limited deferment of 6 months or less for 57, 
and limited deferment beyond 6 months for 57. Our recommendations were 
always made unanimously except in 1 or 2 early cases where a member of the 
committee disqualified himself voluntarily. The draft boards have so far 
accepted our recommendations. 


Now, that would appear that that committee in California is func- 
tioning very well, according to one of your own colleagues at the 
University of California. 

The CHarrMan. Now, wouldn’t the proper way to approach it be 
by advisory board? What disturbs me—and I am saying this as 
much to Mr. Hinshaw—that here is a board of science. The boy is 
drafted in. He has 24 months before him. During that 24 months 
he has an avenue to get out if he wants to get out fixed by this amend- 
ment. He can apply to this board. This board screens him. And 
then the board suspends him of his obligation for the balance of the 
24 months. 

Now, that is what is disturbing me. You are going to have two 
systems. You have a system that the local draft board said he must 
serve 24 months. His case may have gone on to an appeal and may 
have come to the President, and the President says he serves the 
months. Then we say to him “On account of your learning and educa- 
tion, why, you are drafted like your neighbor and you are drafted for 
24 months, but we will let you out if a scientific specialist board says 
that you have the potential qualifications of becoming a scientist.” 
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Now, the best way to have a law is to have just one avenue of 
accomplishing things instead of so many outlets. If you have so 
many outlets you are bound to have too many efforts being made to 
circumvent what was the intention of the law which was equal 
obligation on all. 

Mr. Cuaney. In brief reply, I should say that if we didn’t have 
U. M. T. in the bill one outlet would be enough. 

Mr. Leonard Loeb, whom I have known for over 40 years, a close 
friend, looks at selective service through U. M. T. glasses. He 
believes and has told me many times that every man should have a 
period of training and service in the Armed Forces except an occasional 
rare bird, and his definition of ‘‘rare’”’ and mine do not agree. 

There are too many definitions in this. 

Mr. BLanprorp. But you also agree that every man has an obliga- 
tion to serve, because you support Congressman Hinshaw’s bill? 

Mr. CHaney. No question about it. My idea, though—and I am 
sure Congressman Hinshaw’s idea—is that service in the case of special- 
ized scientific and engineering personnel may better be in the labora- 
tory than in the military camp. 

Mr. BLANDForD. You mean you can spare them for 89 days, but 
not for 24 months. That is what you mean? 

Mr. Cuaney. We will settle for one-eighth. 

The CuarrMaNn. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. We got a great many witnesses. 

Mr. Rivers. Make it short. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Would a possible solution to this problem be to 
keep them in the service and them if they are so essential to the devel- 
opment of some scientific project ask the Army to assign them to duty 
there? Do we have any people there? 

Mr. Caney. In World War II there was such a corps of specialists 
assigned in civilian clothes to civilian projects, though still retained 
under service auspices. 

There is no such unit at present. The Army is said not to like it. 
Certainly from our standpoint, at Oak Ridge and Berkeley, the two 
places where I had contact with it, it did not prove satisfactory. 

The CuarrMANn. That answers the question. 

Now, Mr. Wilson, what is your question? 

Mr. Witson. Just a brief question. 

Dr. Chaney, do you think a workable scientific aptitude test could 
be worked out at some place along the line, either with the boards 
before the man is inducted, or afterward, that could be an almost 
foolproof way of determining whether a man was a scientist or a po- 
tential scientist? 

Mr. Cuaney. Yes. 

Mr. Witson. Like we have a test for officer candidates, for example? 

Mr. Cuaney. Perhaps we could call it a nuclear I. Q. 

Mr. Witson. All right. Can it be worked out? 

Mr. Cuaney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Witson. That would be entirely workable on a local level? 

Mr. Cuanry. Well, the judge in this case, the ultimate judge, would 
be the specialist committee he mentioned in the Hinshaw amendment. 
But the screening would be done at local level, of course: 
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Mr. Witson. I think everyone 

Mr. Cuaney. But these are quantitative, these tests. 

Mr. Witson. Most people are in sympathy with the idea, at least I 
am, of giving deferment to the nuclear scientist and those who are 
going to be in effect defending us from their work there. But the 
method of working it out is the problem- we have to face, and it seems 
to me that a system whereby a man could be tested by the draft 
boards to determine his aptitude in the first place might very well give 
you the men that you would want. You would get the cream of the 
crop, anyway, those that would pass the test that you devised. 

Mr. Guaney. On Monday I talked with Detlev Bronk, the presi- 
dent of the National Academy of Sciences, because the Academy is 
mentioned in the Hinshaw bill. He stated that he felt that such a 
committee, if we desired National Academy representation, could 
function effectively. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Now, the next witness—thank you very much, Mr. Hinshaw, for 
giving the committee an opportunity to briefly consider your amend- 
ment and presenting these witnesses. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHARMAN. The committee will go in executive session 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. I might sav if we had a little more notice we could 
have brought a hundred witnesses that would have given you varying 
points of view on the same subject, and which would have been ve ry 
illuminating. But these hearings were called rather quickly and ‘ 
weeks’ notice is not sufficient. 

The CuarrMan. Of course if we were hearing your bill, H. R. 2847, 
as a separate matter, | assure you that we would call all the witnesses 
you wanted. But my attention was called to the fact that you had 
this suggested amendment. You can either wait and offer it as a 
separate bill, or you can consider it when the bill is called up next 
Tuesday. And in view of the fact that I thought probably you might 
offer vour amendment next Tuesday I at least wanted to get the com- 
mittee acquainted with it. 

If you want a longer hearing on 2847 I will refer it to the subcom- 
mittee of Mr. Kilday or Mr. Durham, and some men of the Atomic 
Energy Committee, and have the hearing which I think will be 
satisfactory to all. 

But | was thinking probably that you might offer this whole bill as 
an amendment to the draft, and when it reached the floor, and | 
wanted at least to know something about it, and the committee wanted 
to know something about it, if you so desired to do that. If you do 
not intend to, then I will refer the bill to a separate subcommittee, 
either Mr. Durham or Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Mr. Chairman, | have long since rie ot not to take 
the course which you have outlined, that is to say, go contrary to the 
best wishes of the chairman of this committee. 

The CHarrRMAN. Well, now, since you are here, let us talk about it, 
then. Because it will save a good deal if we can have an understand- 
ing. You have raised a very serious question. We haven’t gone into 
it as deeply as we probably should do. 

Now, the draft bill is coming up next Tuesday. It is going to be 
open to amendments. I know of only two members who have any 
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suggested amendments, you and Mr. Harrison. So, therefore, I 
invited you to appear before the committee. Now, Mr. Harrison did 
not offer a particular bill. For a long time I thought that I would ask 
the House to reenact the draft bill just like it is without any amend- 
ments, and then assure the House if any members had any suggested 
amendments we would have a hearing on the suggested amendments 
in a little bit more lengthy manner than we are considering this. 
Then I decided in view of the fact that I knew of no members except 
you two that had any that I wouldn’t ask it, but would open it up for 
amendments. 

Now, if you don’t offer your amendmeat, I can promise you now 
that I will refer it to a subcommittee, and then you can bring all your 
witnesses here and have a full hearing. 

But I am not trying to dicker with you. I am just offering you a 
proposition and want to know what you want to do about it. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I understand. I appreciate the opportunity of hav- 
ing my bill heard briefly at this time, because I am quite convinced 
from my own work and in the Congress, and in my outside associations, 
that some thing such as this which I have attempted to the best of 
my ability to draft is absolutely necessary to the welfare and strength 
of the United States. It is not my intention to treat the thing lightly, 
to offer it as an amendment to a bill, and have no one know what is 
in it or anything of that sort. I want everyone to be thoroughly 
familiar with it, have an opportunity to amend the amendment, and 
do whatever is necessary to perfect it in the best interest of the United 
States. 

The CuarrMan. I think, in view of that statement, the best way to 
handle this important subject—it is an important subject, and there 
is a great deal in what you said—would be to have it probably con- 
sidered as a separate measure, than trying to offer it as an amendment 
to the Draft Act. 

Of course, there are certain words you are using here that I think the 
House would hesitate to go along with, on the explanation of the actual 
working on it. But if you want to offer it, why, go ahead and offer it. 
But I might offer again the suggestion that it might be best for a bill 
of this character to let it stand on its own merit, and not try to put it 
in the draft bill, and to let it be considered as a separate measure from 
the committee. And I will assure you it will be referred either to 
Mr. Durham to Mr. Kilday and let them have a hearing on it, and 
bring all your witnesses on this. 

Now, what do you want done? 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Well, I thank the chairman. Of course, his bill is 
numbered after mine, and all of that. But just the same I am not going 
to offer it as an amendment. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

The Witness. To this bill. 

The CuHarrMan. With that, then, I will promise I will refer this 
bill to Mr. Kilday’s subcommittee and ask Mr. Kilday just as soon 
as he finishes—because this is a very important bill. I think we can 
improve on it. I think we can change the language. We might be 
able to fix it up where the House will accept it. I doubt very seriously 
whether the House will accept it like it is because of such phraseology. 
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Right after he finishes the pay bill he will take up your bill next. 
We will set it down for a hearing and you bring all your witnesses 
here. 

Is that satisfactory? 

Mr. HinsHaw. Indeed, it is. I thank the Chairman and I know 
a great many others do. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Blandford, see that H. R. 2847 is referred to 
Mr. Kilday’s subcommittee and notify Mr. Hinshaw to appear before 
Mr. Kilday’s subcommittee immediately after the draft bill has been 
finished. 

Mr. BLANpDForRD. You mean the pay bill. 

The CuairMan. Right after the pay bill. 

Now, I would like for you to bring back these two witnesses you 
had here this morning, because we are not going to let this thing go 
quitely by. 

Because here is what this says: It disturbs me a good deal. This 
is sort of a two-barreled proposition we are dealing here with: Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act, as amended, and then we 
go along in this thing and say: 

The Congress further declares that in a free society the obligations and privi- 
leges of serving in the Armed Forces and the Reserve components thereof should 
be shared generally, in accordance with a system of selection. 

Now, ‘‘(e)’’: 

The Congress further declares that adequate provision for national security 
requires maximum effort in the fields of scientific research and development, and 
the fullest possible utilization of the Nation’s technological, scientific, and other 
critical manpower resources, 

It is a subject that must be carefully considered, and in view of 
the seeming conflict in the organic law I think the proper thing is, 
as you agreed to, to have it referred to a special committee, and we 
will give you a hearing on it immediately. 

Mr. Hinshaw. Thank you, sir. 

The CuarrMan. All right. Thank you very much. 

I want to thank all these witnesses because they touched on a 
subject that has to be given careful consideration. 

The CHarrMAN. Now the next witness is Mr. Mat Triggs, American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

Mr. Triaes. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Come around, Mr. Triggs. Under our rule, you 
file your statement with the committee; yes, sir. 

The committee will be glad to hear you briefly on the high points 
of your statement. 

Mr. Triacs. I will not read my statement. I will endeavor to 
summarize it in about 6 minutes. 

The CuartrMan. I think you might—this is off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

The CHArRMAN. So you are in the hands of your friends at least 
when you start off. 

Mr. Triecs. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Miter. I am only an honorary member of the Farm Bureau. 

The CuarrMan. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Triaes. The statement we have filed with you contains a 
complete statement of Farm Bureau policy with respect to a number 
of related matters—incentives for voluntary service, Reserve training 
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program, and selective service. Since only one of these issues, the 
extension of selective service, is specifically before this committee, I 
will confine my comments to this issue. 

I would first like to take a moment to review the manner in which 
this policy was developed. 

The subject of military service was one of a number of important 
public policy issues that was submitted to community and county 
farm bureaus for their study and consideration during the fall of 
1954. The recommendations developed at these local meetings served 
as the basis for the development of State farm bureau recommenda- 
tions on these subjects. 

These State farm bureau recommendations were in turn the basis 
for the development of the policy of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration as adopted at our last annual meeting. 

* Now I review this because I want to assure the committee that our 
recommendation is not something that was hastily or irresponsibly 
developed. It represents, I think, the consensus of thinking of re- 
sponsible farm people on this issue. 

Now farm people, as their thinking is reflected to us, do not think 
very highly of the operation of the Selective Service System as it is 
actually operated. 

The basis for the complaint is very simple, although I think it is 
important, and it is something that we believe could be easily cor- 
rected, without doing any damage to the basic concepts of the act 
which is before you. 

The present selective-service operation tends to pass over young 
men at a time when they could perform their military service with 
least disruptive effects upon their lives. In the selection of men for 
any draft call the local draft starts with the oldest registrants in their 
lists, those of age 26 or even up to 35, if they have ever had any de- 
ferment, and then we work down to the younger age groups as the 
draft call necessitates. 

Thus, they are constantly taking from the community those who 
have acquired family responsibilities or have started a business or 
undertaken a career. 

Now at the same time that they are taking these older aged men, 
they are passing over younger registrants. They leave these younger 
men in the sort of condition of dangling in an uncertain status for a 
period of vears. 

During this period of uncertainty, it is difficult for them to make 
any plans for the future or to get started on any activity or the seri- 
ous business of living or earning a living. 

The CHarrMAN. Now wait 1 minute now. You have two proposi- 
tions. One is you are complaining because they are taking them up 
in the higher age because it interferes with them, and then in this 
last statement you are complaining because they take them in the 
lower age. 

Mr. Trracs. No, I didn’t state my case clearly, then, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Now there is nothing in the world that applies to 
vour first proposition in the higher bracket age, up around 26 or 
along there, because they already started out. There is nothing in 
the world to have kept them from volunteering at the youthful age 
if they wanted to volunteer. 
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Mr. Triaas. I haven’t stated my proposition clearly enough then, 
Congressman. These younger age folks are not called. 

The CuarrmMan. Are not what? 

Mr. Triaas. Are not called. They are left dangling in an uncer- 
tain status. 

The CuarrMAN. They can volunteer. 

Mr. Triaas. It is true they can volunteer. 

The CuairMANn. They know they have an obligation at some time to 
serve. And if the local draft board doesn’t call them up, well there 
is nothing to keep them from joining the Air Force and Navy. 

Mr. Triacs. But nevertheless, what actually happens is that large 
numbers of them do not volunteer. They remain in uncertain 
status for a period of years. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Triaas. Then the Selective Service reaches out for them after 
they have acquired family responsibilities. 

The CHarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Triaas. And started a business. 

The CHarrmMan. He brought all that condition about. He could 
have avoided it easy enough when he was 19 years of age, by saving, 
“I know between now and 26 I am healthy and I have to join the 
service, I have to be inducted. I will just go ahead and volunteer 
now.” 

Mr. Triaas. Well, obviously as vou Say, the mdividual has th 
opportunity to do this. But Il am simply saying that it is not good 
policy from the national standpoint for us to be taking men at the 
older age group that do have family and business responsibilities in 
preference to those at the younger age group. 

The CHairmMan. Well, if we didn’t get him before he got beyond 26, 
we wouldn’t have any service out of him at all. So we got to take him. 

Mr. Triaes. I still haven’t made my point clear, then. 

The CHarrMan. Now let me make this statement for the record. 
As was stated here the other day when we opened this hearing, they 
said there had been 44,000 farm deferments compared to 17,000 
deferments for industry. So the local draft boards have been very 
considerate of the farm situation. 

Mr. Triceas. We are not here to complain, sir, about the poli y that 
has been followed with respect to agricultural deferments 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Triaes. As a matter of fact 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Short called to my attention the fact that in 
the State of New York, that is in the city, there were only about 7 
percent deferment and out in the western part, in the agricultural 
and dairy section, it is 29 percent. 

Mr. Trices. Well, sir 

The CHarRMaAN. The local boards have been dealing as far as | 
know quite fair with deferments as far as agriculture is concerned. 
I don’t find any complaints. Except the fellow like you described, 
who is about 24 or 25 years of age and is just beginning to get in that 
class. Because he is about to get out. So he has gone to farming. 
So it has disturbed him. But he had 4 or 5 years to volunteer and 
he didn’t do it. So if you don’t get him there, then he is not sharing 
his responsibility. 
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Mr. Trices. Well, Congressman, I am not here to complain about 
the matter of deferment. We might have, but our policy simply 
doesn’t involve any—— 

The CuarrMan. What amendment would you propose, then? 

Mr. Triccs. Well, we believe that this situation can be very 
simply corrected by just reversing the process, starting—that is, 
instead of starting with the older age groups and working down, 
starting with the younger age groups, the 20-, 21-, the 22-year-olds, 
filling the draft calls with those, and then keeping on to the older 
age groups if this is necessary. 

The CuHarrMaNn. Well, then, if we adopt your view, we just add 28 
years before he gets through his draft obligation. That would be 
fair, would it not? 

Mr. Triccs. Well, you are asking me a question that is not involved 
in our policy. 

The CHarrMan. Now what you are driving at is to fix it so that 
some won’t have to serve? 

Mr. Triaces. No, sir. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. That would be the result. 

Mr. Bates. That is what happens. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. That is right. 

The CHarrMan. What? 

Mr. BuanpForp. That is correct. 

The CHarrMan. Why certainly that is correct. 

Mr. Trices. There are young men in this 

The CHarRMAN. You can’t eat your cake and have it, too. Now 
if you don’t want to be called in the ages around 26 there because you 
disturb him and you want to drop back then, then we just ought to 
go along and say instead of 26 years, say, 28 years. He can’t get 
away from his obligation. 

Mr. Triccs. We would not suggest that the obligation be canceled, 
sir. The specific thing that we are recommending 

The CuarrMAN. We want to fix the age limit so he can’t go by 
before he is called. 

Mr. ArEeNps. Mr. Triggs, read the amendment. 

Mr. Trices. The amendment we have suggested for your consid- 
eration—— 

Mr. Gavin. I will ask the gentleman a question at that point if I 
may be permitted to. 

The CHarrMaNn. Let him read his amendment. 

Mr. Gavin. Before he reads his amendment—— 

The CHarrMAN. Go ahead. 

Mr. Gavin. I would like to ask you about the young man that may 
be on,the farm that maybe doesn’t want to be drafted at an early age. 
Maybe he wants to complete his education before he is called in the 
service. What is your opinion on that? There is many a farm boy 
that wants to complete his education, go to an agricultural school, and 
you are requesting that he be drafted at an early age where he wouldn’t 
have an opportunity to complete his education and be interrupted and 
whether he would go back to his school again is questionable in my 
mind. What about him? 

Mr. Triaes. Well, there is provision as I understand it in the present 
law for temporary deferment during the process of an education, pro- 
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vided you maintain certain grades. We are not recommending any 
change in this. 

The CHarrMAN. Read your amendment. 

Mr. Trices. The amendment that we have proposed—just to have 
something before you—is: 

No local board shall order for induction for training and service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States any person of age 23 or older unless there is not avail- 
able within the jurisdiction of such local board a sufficient number of younger 
persons deemed by the local board to be available for induction to enable such local 
board to meet a call for men which it has been ordered to furnish for induction. 

The CuarrmMan. Under that amendment, then the age limit should 
be 29 years of age. 

Mr. Triacs. You see, sir, we have not recommended any exception 
for these people, that is exemption, for these people of an older age 
group. We have only suggested that the local draft board first give 
consideration to those in the younger age group. 

The CHAirnMAN. We will never get to them. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question—— 

The CHarrMAN. Wait one minute. Mr. Arends, any questions? 

Mr. Arenpbs. Mr. Triggs, this morning I received a number of 
telegrams from various farm bureaus in my district referring to no 
action on the part of this committee until someone had been offered 
the opportunity of presenting an amendment. Is this the amendment? 

Mr. Triaas. I suppose so. 

Mr. Arenpbs. The reason for the telegrams? 

Mr. Triaas. I don’t exactly understand those telegrams. 

Mr. Arenps. I just want this for information, is ail. 

Mr. Trices. Our normal process in presenting testimony is that we 
try to prepare it a few days ahead of time, send copies to our State 
farm bureaus with a covering letter, suggesting that they may wish to 
support our position. We can’t tell them to because we are a 
confederation. Sometimes they do. 

Mr. ArENpDs. They merely asked that we wait until someone had 
an opportunity to present an amendment. I wondered if this is it. 

Mr. Triaes. I expect it must be. 

Mr. Arenps. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Trices. Because we sent this statement to the State farm 
bureaus. 

Mr. AreNnps. Thank you, Mr. Triggs. That is all right. That 
is all I want. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you any other amendment, Mr. Triggs? 

Mr. Trices. No, sir. That is the only amendment that we wish 
to submit. 

The CuarrMan. All right. Now, Mr. Blandford, get his amend- 
ment there and analyze his amendment and see if our interpretation 
is correct, that it would cut off the service of a large number that are 
in the pool. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Yes, sir. As I understand the amendment, for 
practical purposes you would not induct anybody above the age of 
23 so long as there were people below the age of 23 available in the 
local board. 

Mr. Trices. That is right, sir. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 
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Mr. BLANpFrorD. Now approximately 800,000 men each year attain 
the age of 18% and become liable for induction. That would then 
mean for all practical purposes that everybody upon the adoption 
of this amendment above the age of 23 would escape all obligation to 
serve his country because he (1) could not be inducted unless he had 
been deferred? 

Mr. Triaas. Yes. 

Mr. BLanprorp. But assuming he had not been deferred, he would 
pass on to the age of 26 and then go right straight out of the pool 
entirely because he had passed the age of induction. So your amend- 
ment proposes in effect to reduce the manpower by, I would guess, a 
million and a half men, just as a rough guess, who are 23 and above. 
I don’t know if those figures are correct. 

Mr. Trices. Temporarily. 

Mr. BLaNpForp. It is not temporary. It is forever. Because you 
would never get them. 

The CHarrmMan. He goes out. 

Mr. BLaNprorp. He is past the age of induction. 

Mr. Triges. You are saying we will never need him, then. 

Mr. BLanprorp. No; it is not a question of not needing him. The 
point is this. You always face this situation in a draft law. If you 
take the youngest first, you use up those people and then the others 
pass right beyond the age of 26, and then when you do come to an 
emergency situation, that is when you have to stretch way out in your 
draft laws up to age 35 and 40 in order to get a large group because 
vou have used up the younger ones. 

\ir. Triages. eS, SI. 

Mr. BLANpForp. Now the only way that the Selective Service 
System can operate in any sense of fairness is to get a man inducted 
before he passes the age of liabilitv. But to be fair to the individual, 
the law has always permitted a young man to volunteer for induction 
or to volunteer in che Regular Army if he is of draft age for 2 years in 
the Regular Army 

Mr. Triaas. Yes. 

Mr. BLANDFoRD. Now it is difficult to comprehend how much more 
fair the Congress could be or the law could be with respect to these 
people. Because everybody in the Nation is assumed to know that he 
has an obligation to serve. And as the chairman has indicated, if he 
on his own free will, assumes responsibilities at the age of 23 or 24, 
he does so knowing that he still is liable for induction. And the only 
fair way we can operate a draft law is to get a man before he passes 
the age of liability. 

The Cuarrman. And 800,000 is coming in the pool every year. So 
you would be just right down at the youthful age all the time and 
all those over 23 years old would kiss the draft goodby. 

Mr. Trigcs. You know, all of those folks of 18 or 19 are at that 
age for some period of their life and at an older age for some other 
period of their life. So it is no discrimination between individuals, 
except that we start from where we are. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes; that is exactly the point. 

Mr. Bares. Except for those over 23. 

The CuHarrman. All right. Have you any other amendment to 
present on behalf of the American Farm Bureau? 
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Mr. Triacs. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. On behalf of the committee, I want to thank you. 
We appreciate your amendment and we thoroughly understand it. 
Thank you very much. 

(The statement submitted by the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


The American Farm Bureau Federation has asked that the bill to extend the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act (H. R. 3005) be amended “‘to 
establish the principle that wherever possible young men needed for service in the 
armed services be called before their 23d birthday.” 

The request was presented today at a hearing on the bill being held by the 
House Committee on Armed Services. Matt Triggs, AF BF assistant legislative 
director, presented the testimony. 

“We do not seek, nor does this proposed amendment contemplate, any special 
consideration for farm people,’’ Triggs said. 

He explained that the arguments cited by the AFBF apply with equal force to 
young men in nonfarm employment as to young men in agriculture. 

‘Military service should be timed so as to have a minimum effect upon the 
careers and family life of the young men of the Nation,”’ he said. 

He pointed out that the present Selective Service System tends to pass over 
young men at a time when they could perform their military service with the least 
disruptive effects upon their lives. 

“Tt leaves them dangling in an uncertain status until age 26—or age 35 if 
deferred for any reason—subject to call after they have acquired family responsi- 
bilities and become established in their civilian occupations,’’ he explained. 

He said during this period of uncertainty it is difficult for them to make any 
plans for the future, to engage in any business, or to obtain employment with a 
future. 

He urged that local draft boards select such additional men from 18 to 22 years 
of age—normally after completion of high school—as may be necessary to bring 
up active military forces to the levels determined by national policy to be necessary. 

“This would be the exact reverse of the present practice of the Selective Service 
System,” he said, ‘“‘which involves calling the older men first and going down to 
the younger age groups if necessary to meet a call for induction.” 





STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN FarM BuREAU FEDERATION, RELATING TO H. R. 
3005, To EXTEND THE UNIVERSAL MiLiTaryY TRAINING AND SERVICE Act 


My name is Matt Triggs. I am authorized to appear before this committee 
to present the policy of the American Farm Bureau Federation relating to the 
Universal Military Training and Selective Service Act. 

The selection cf manpower for the armed services is a subject which was 
included, together with other major questions of public policy, for study and 
consideration of community and county farm bureaus during the fall of 1954. 
The recommendations developed at such local meetings served as the basis for 
the development of State farm bureau resolutions on this subject. These State 
farm bureau resolutions were the basis for the adoption of a policy on this subject 
by the elected voting delegates cf the member State farm bureaus at the last 
annual meeting of the American Farm Bureau. 

The complete policy statement of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
relating to military training and selective service is as follows: 

“World peace is our national objective. We continue to urge an active program 
for the promotion of international friendship. Under current world ecnditions 
the United States needs a strong military force for our own defense, to discourage 
aggression, and to assist friendly naticns in the defense of their freedoms. We 
look forward to the time when the international situation will permit a reduction 
in armaments by all nations. 

“With full recognition of the importance of maintenance of adequate military 
forces, We point out that maximum national strength is not solely a result of a 
maximum military establishment but is based upon optimum use and develop- 
ment of all resources, of which the basic resource is manpower. The underpinning 
of military strength is a strong and productive civilian economy. 
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‘We reaffirm our belief in the selective principle as the basis for most efficient 
utilization of our manpower resources. We cannot emphasize too strongly, 
however, that the so-called Selective Service System as presently enacted in law, 
and as administered in practice, constitutes a particularly undesirable form of 
universal conscription. We are opposed to the extension of the present Selective 
Service Act unless 2*nended as provided herein. 

“The present Seiective Service System tends to pass over young men at a time 
when they could perform their military service with least disruptive effects upon 
their lives. It leaves them dangling in an uncertain status until age 26 (or age 35 
if deferred for any reason), subject to call after they have acquired family responsi- 
bilities and become established in thetr civilian occupations. During this period 
of uncertainty it is difficult for them to make any plans for the future, to engage 
in any business, or to obtain employment with a future. 

“We believe that universal military training does not represent an intelligent use 
of manpower resources. Our purpose should be to create adequate reserves with- 
out the wastes involved in requiring an unnecessarily large number of men to 
undertake military training. The principle should be that we will train a sufficient 
number of men to meet national reserve needs, rather than the principle of uni- 
versal training. 

“Because of these convictions, we recommend a military training and service 
program involving the following features: 

“(1) Vigorous recruitment programs to obtain the maximum number of en- 
listees and reenlistees by voluntary action. Under modern conditions the core of 
our military forces must necessarily consist of men well trained in the use of modern 
instruments of war and military tactics who continue voluntarily in service for 
extended enlistment periods. Sufficient inducements must be provided to obtain 
the major portion of enlisted men in active military forces by voluntary enlistment 
and reenlistment. 

(2) Selection by local draft boards of such additional men from 18 to 22 years 
of age (normally after completion of high school) as may be necessary to bring up 
active military forces to the levels determined by national policy to be necessary. 

‘“*(3) Opportunity for young men at the approximate age of 18 to 22 to volunteer 
for reserve training. Volunteers for reserve training should be exempt from draft 
into the armed services as long as they remain active in reserve service. 

“After a minimum period of basic training, trainees should return to their 
homes or colleges and serve in reserve units, such as National Guard, Reserve 
Officer Training Corps, or other reserve units for a limited period of years. The 
reserve training and service should be carefully planned and carried forward on an 
aggressive basis. Leadership of competent officers, adequate facilities, equipment, 
and reasonable incentives should be provided to create a worthwhile training 
program and a spirit and pride of service. The program will require location of 
reserve training centers in reasonable proximity to the trainees’ places of residence.”’ 

We therefore respectfully recommend to the committee that H. R. 3005 be 
amended to establish the principle that wherever possible young men needed for 
service in the armed services be called before their 23d birthday. It is suggested 
this might be accomplished by the addition of a section 3 to H. R. 3005 to read 
substantially as follows: 

“Sec. 3. Section 5 (a) (1) of the Universal Military Training and Service Act 
(ch. 144, 65 Stat. 87) as amended, is hereby amended to read as follows: No 
local board shall order for induction for training and service in the Armed Forces 
of the United States any person of age 23 or older unless there is not available 
within the jurisdiction of such local board a sufficient number of younger persons 
deemed by the local board to be available for induction to enable such local 
board to meet a call for men which it has been ordered to furnish for induction.”’ 

We do not seek, nor does this proposed amendment contemplate, any special 
consideration for farm people. The arguments supporting the recommendation 
we have made apply with equal force to young men in nonfarm employment as 
to young men ij agriculture. We believe that it is clearly in the national inter- 
est, as it is in the interest of the young people involved, that military service be 
timed so as to have a minimum effect upon the careers and family life of the 
young men of the Nation. This can be accomplished by the very simple process 
of starting with the younger age group and working up. This would be the 
exact reverse of the present practice of the Selective Service System, which 
involves calling the older men first and going down to the younger age groups 
if nevessary to meet a call for induction. 

It is appreciated that there may be reasons why the committee might prefer 
to simply extend the act rather than to open the issue up to amendment. When 
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there is, however, an opportunity to substantially improve the operation of the 
selective service program (and it is our conviction that there is) this would appear 
to warrant careful study. 

The opportunity to appear before this committee is greatly appreciated. I do 
want to emphasize that the recommendation of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation that I have endeavored to present to you, represents a sincere effort 
by farm people to improve the operation of the Selective Service System. Your 
consideration is respectfully recommended. 


Mr. LAanKForp. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Lankford. . 

Mr. LanxkForp. In line with what Mr. Triggs has had to say, | 
would like to offer for the record the stand of the Prince Georges 
County, in Maryland, Farm Bureau. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir; put that in. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


Poticy DEVELOPMENT, FarRM BurReEAvu’s ResoLUTIONS PRocess—How Farm 
Bureau MEMBERS IN Prince GeorGES County HELPED WRITE THE PRo- 
GRAM OF AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION ON SELECTIVE SERVICE 
When policy was being developed at the county level in Maryland this fall, a 

number of counties including Kent, Baltimore, Harford, Talbot, Queen Annes, 

Cecil, Carroll, Somerset, and Prince Georges turned in recommendations on the 

United States Selective Service System. They were thinking in terms of April 

1955, when the present selective-service law expires and the Congress must 

adopt a new act or continue the present one. 

Prince Georges gave the most serious treatment to this complicated problem 
was it was that county’s resolution which became the heart of Maryland Farm 
Bureau resolution on the subject. The Maryland resolution then was submitted 
to the AFBF Resolutions Committee and much to the pleasant surprise of Mary- 
landers, the substance of the national policy stand on the draft was identical to 
the Maryland proposal. 

The dramatic similarity between the resolutions of Prince Georges County 
and the Maryland Farm Bureau, and between Maryland and the American Farm 
Bureau recommendations, is best illustrated by quoting, as follows: 


“PRINCE GEORGES STAND ON DRAFT OF FARM YOUTH 


“The national defense is a metter of importance to each and every citizen of the 
Nation. Although it is a burden which falls largely upon the youth of the 
Nation, every citizen should expect to bear his rightful share. 

“The national defense includes not only service in the Armed Forces, and also 
the protection of our food and fiber supply and the manufacture of materials and 
facilities either for use by the Armed Forces or to sustain the civilian population. 
These additional aspects of national defense have been largely overlooked in the 
selective-service program. 

“With agriculture requiring more and more skills and larger and larger invest- 
ments of capital, lifelong training and experience are fundamental to the stability 
of agriculture, and to the sustained production of agricultural commodities in 
time of conflict. 

“‘The Farm Bureau views with alarm the way in which Selective Service draws 
young men, who have embarked upon careers of farming and who have already 
substantial investments in their farm business, off of the farms for military 
service. Frequently, these men must liquidate their farm operation at great loss, 
and generally, upon release from the service, do not return to the farm. 

“The way in which many young men fundamental to family farm operation 
are forced to leave agriculture is viewed with equal alarm. 

“The Selective Service System is rapidly taking all of the young men away from 
the farm, and as the present farmers reach the age where they can no longer 
engage in active farm operation, the agriculture of the Nation will suffer irrep- 
arable farm. 

“Tt is the view of the Farm Bureau of Frince Georges County that adequate 
arrangement should be made in selective-service laws to provide permanent 
deferment of young farmers whose farm operations would be forced into liquida- 
tion by compulsory military service.” 
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MARYLAND’S STAND ON SELECTIVE SERVICE 


The defense of the United States is a matter of importance to each and every 
citizen of the Nation. Although it is a burden which falls largely upon the youth 
of the Nation, every citizen should expect to bear his rightful share. 

The defense program includes not only service in the Armed Forces but also the 
protection of our food and fiber supply and the manufacture of materials and 
facilities either for use by the Armed Forces or to sustain the civilian population. 
We feel that these additional aspects of national defense have been largely over- 
looked in the Selective Service program. 

With agriculture requiring more and more skills and larger and larger invest- 
ments of capital; lifelong training and experience are fundamental to the stability 
of agriculture and to the sustained production of agricultural commodities in time 
of conflict. 

The Farm Bureau views with alarm the way in which young men, who have 
embarked upon careers of farming and who have made substantial investments in 
their farm business, are taken off of their farm for military service. Frequently, 
these men must liquidate their farm operation at a great loss, and generally, upon 
release from the service, do not return to the farm. 

It is felt that over a period of vears, if this practice continues, the total United 
States agricultural production will be sharply curtailed. 

We understand that the total number of men in all branches of the armed 
services is being reduced from 3.6 millions in 1953 and the 3.3 million in 1954 
to approximately 3 million in 1955. If this program of reduction is followed, it 
may indicate that young men would be drafted into the Armed Forces at the 
older ages and therefore create more hardships on the individuals as well as the 
whole industry. 

If it remains necessary to continue a broad armed services training program, 
the Maryland Farm Bureau recommends the following: 


1. That no form of a UMT program be inaugurated. : 

2. That the current maximum age for eligibility of service in the Armed 
Forces of 35 years be reduced to the age limit of 25 years. 

3. That a young man be called to receive his military training between 
the ages of 18 and 20 years or after his educational program is completed. 

4. That a classification for permanent deferment be established for farm 
boys who have started or have definite plans to start commercial farming 
on their own and their turn in armed services does not come up during the 
18- to 20-year period. Each case should be considered on its merits. This 
classification is a must to insure the future of agricultural production so 
essential to the national economy. 

Mr. Doyie. Mr. Chairman 

The CuarrMaAn. One minute. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. I don’t want to take a great deal of time here, but I 
believe this gentleman has brought out a question—I am not saying 
he has a solution for that amendment. But the question—there is 
no use of kidding ourselves. We say that everybody is lultimately 
going to serve. At the present rate in which we are drawing people 
from the pool and the present rate at which people are becoming 
18% years of age, we might as well face the fact that, extend it to 80 
or 90 years, there won’t be over half or one-third of the people ever 
called. 

I don’t know what the answer to itis. I brought that out in a ques- 
tion of the Assistant Secretary of Defense on Manpower, Mr. Burgess, 
I believe it was, that very question. And by his figures it plainly 
showed that we are never going to, the way we are going, on a 2-year 
basis—that we are not going to use even a third of the men. 

Now we are getting higher and higher in that bracket and we can’t 
raise it much above 75 or 80 before we catch up with all of them. I 
mean it is something we have to consider. I think perhaps at this 
time we can’t resolve it. 
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The Cuarrman. I am glad, Mr. Bray, you brought that up and 
when we go into executive session, we will consider the amendment 
most carefully and try to do what is right with the farm population. 

Mr. Triae@s. Is it not a faet—— 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. Roy Battles, who is here representing the 
National Grange. 

Come around, Mr. Battles. 

Mr. Barties. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. It is a pleasure to have you here, Mr. Battles. 

Mr. Bartries. Gentlemen, I have here a summary of our position. 
I think I can give it in about 9 or 10 minutes. I would like to give it 
at this time. 

The Grange as you well know is made up of 7,200 local community 
organizations, who meet every other week on the average. And these 
organizations discuss matters such as the one we have at hand here. 
And our policies are formed in a chronological fashion from there on 
up to the National Grange. 

The National Grange opposes the extension of the present Universal 
Training and Service Act. We would support provision for a really 
selective drafting of such number of men as are not available to meet 
the actual manpower requirements of our Armed Forces, provided 
such legislation made clear the Nation’s intention to place first and 
major reliance on an adequate incentive to encourage (1) voluntary 
enlistment for short terms, 2 or 3 years of service; (2) voluntary 
membership in the Organized Reserves, and (3) adequate competence 
and size of the highly important technical services. 

The whole broad subject of an adequate military structure, in a 
period being generally referred to as the first peacetime period in 40 
years, is so closely related to the fullest possible development and wise 
use of the full potential of American youth that it seems unwise to 
consider the subject piecemeal. 

In preparing any statement, therefore, on the extension of com- 
pulsory conscription of young Americans, either universally or selec- 
tively, we are compelled to take the total national welfare and overall 
strength into full consideration. 

When Public Law 51 was passed in June of 1951, we interpreted 
the act as providing for selective service, and have reason to feel that 
it was the intent of Congress that the act should be so interpreted. 
Actually, as we understand the present interpretation of it, and I 
think that has been borne out by today’s testimony, one may only 
be deferred. Having once been deferred, the age of availability is 
immediately extended to guard against possible escape from military 
service under the universal interpretation of the law. 

The position of the National Grange delegate body on this subject, 
as spelled out at its last annual meeting in November of 1954, is as 
follows: 


The laws of our Nation have been amended, making it mandatory for all 
young men to serve in the Armed Forces of the United States. We are of the 
strong belief that there is no state of emergency in the world which demands 
universal military training in this country. We oppose UMT, and are opposed 
to such interpretation of present draft laws as to make them, in effect, com- 
pulsory military training. 


We, therefore, feel that H. R. 3005 should carry additional amend- 
ments to the Universal Military Training and Service Act, said amend- 
55066—55—No. 2——9 
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ments being designed to make the intent of the law truly “selective 
in nature. 

Also we feel that a 4-year extension of a selective service act is 
far too long. Perhaps a 2-year act would be much more acceptable 
to the Grange. 

Our reasons for opposing compulsory universal military service fall 
largely into three general categories: 

First, we believe strongly in the American system of individual 
incentive. This system is in part at least the reason for this Nation’s 
phenomenal record of progress. Nations have always risen in pro- 
portion to the climate in which individuals have been permitted to 
develop and manifest their fullest significance and value—economi- 
cally, as well as otherwise. It is our opinion that universal military 
training substitutes compulsion for proper incentives. The Govern- 
ment, above everything, should be so constituted as to encourage 
the individual incentive system rather than to violate it. It is our 
hope that the Congress will quickly provide adequate incentives to 
make service in the Armed Forces, on a voluntary basis, attractive 
to a sufficient number of individuals to meet the current military 
needs. In fact, there is considerable logic in deciding the pay bill— 
and I understand you are working on that now—for the members of 
the armed services prior to the time a decision is made on this bill. 
We propose a selective type of compulsory military service only as a 
supplement to an expanded use of the voluntary incentive system. 

Such a voluntary plan, with adequate inducements, should be de- 
signed to meet and hold on a long-term basis the necessary manpower 
essential for operation of the vastly complicated implements of defense 
and war which are a part of the mid-20th century electronic and 
mechanical era. The rapid turnover of our most experienced service- 
men now seriously weakens the combat readiness of our Armed Forces, 
and is, as the President said the other day, exhorbitantly expensive. 

Also it is the opinion of our organization that a sizable proportion 
of the total manpower needs of the Army could well be filled by 
civilians. We are not technically trained or technically in a position 
to say how many of those jobs in the Army itself could be filled by 
civilians, but we feel that a large number of them could be filled by 
civilians. 

Our second reason, and that is point No. 2, for urging a system of 
selective service, has to do with making the best and most efficient 
use of our Nation’s manpower. If we proceed on the assumption, as 
I think we must, that it is our total national strength—not just our 
military might—that will gradually win for us the peaceful world 
goals that we seek, then it becomes imperative that we use our 
productive manpower resources in the wisest possible manner. While 
a strong defensive force, largely professional in nature, is unquestiona- 
bly necessary under current global conditions, we must not let this 

necessity outweigh the primary collective moral and economic value 
of freedom to plan and develop our full human potential to an extent 
that is not clearly compelled. This goal, to our way of thinking, is to 
capitalize on our vastly superior expanding productive capacity— 
our general economic health in terms of efficient production for all 
purposes, including the military, as well as a continued rising standard 
of living for our people and the other peoples of the world. 
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The overemphasis of the importance of universal service, as 
presently ministered under the act, represents a complete disregard 
for the real potential in the young individual human being. It dis- 
regards the nonmilitary potential of a great nation, in which this sort 
of compulsory structure has never yet been a part. This sort of 
violation of our total overall strength is almost beyond compehension. 
Our total, overall national strength is dependent upon the wisest 
possible use of technical skills, special training and talents, productive 
ability and capacity—and essentiality to the full national interest. 
Selectiv e service is based upon this wise premise, while compulsory 
universal service violates, penalizes, and makes less effective the 
achievement of this premise. The total national interest in this 
field far outweights the argument that to be fair to all young American 
males, all must serve in the Armed Forces. 

Now, on page 4 of this same statement, gentlemen, there is a table 
which comes from page 71 of a book entitled ‘“‘Principles of Public 
Health Administration,’ by J. J. Hanlon, and published by C. V 
Mosby Co. at St. Louis, which gives the value of an individual. I 
merely submit it here for the record, if I may. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Barres. It does point out clearly, I think, that the dollar in- 
vestments that we have have in our young people is perfectly enor- 
mous. It also shows that the return to society on that investment, 
each and every one of our young people on the average, is equally 
impressive. 

It is our contention that we cannot afford to use this investment 
unwisely, as we most certainly would be doing in many cases under a 
system of UMT. It also becomes clearly apparent, disregarding the 
dollar value of a human being, that UMT can and does affect to a 
terrifying extent the mental stability, the A to plan one’s own 
life, and to follow that plan—affects materially the total overall con- 
tribution that any individual is destined to make to the national in- 
terest. 

The primary objective of the United States is to preserve the integ- 
rity and vitality of its own free society, which is founded upon the 
dignity and worth of the individual. To violate this trust is to violate 
the precepts upon which our Nation is based. 

Selective Service should attempt to appraise and take into account 
those factors that determine whether an individual can make his most 

valuable total contribution to the national interest—in the armed 
services or outside the armed services. Serving in the Armed Forces 
is not necessarily a prerequisite to filling our obligation of protecting 
our heritage of freedom. Adequate incentives, as mentioned above, 
will assist each individual to make an accurate personal decision and 
thus tend to eliminate any dependence upon any drafting program in 
peacetine. 

Our third primary reason for opposing UMT is because of the very 
nature of the Armed Forces. And this is important. This has to do 
with the philosophy of our total people, our training, the impression- 
able age of young people in the age bracket from 18 on up through 
their early twenties. Of necessity, they must act in a totalitarian 
manner. The individual largely becomes a cog in a machine; he has 
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little voice in making decisions; he does what he is told. The decisions 
are made by the officers, and he often has little understanding of the 
“why” of the decisions. Military training is in part designed to mold 
the will of the soldier to express the will of the leader. Their right to 
select their leaders, to criticize them, to make the rules by which they 
shall govern themselves, to go on strike to enforce their demands—all 
of these and many more of the basic freedoms and privileges that are 
a part of our democratic system are surrendered to a totalitarian 
authority. 

This indoctrination, while probably necessary, is foreign to our way 
of life. This sort of indoctrination, as we see it, is dangerous. It is 
tragic enough to have to indoctrinate some of our young people with 
this philosophy—a philosophy contrary to the principles laid down by 
our forefathers who fled foreign lands to escape oppression from su- 
preme rulers of one sort or another—but to indoctrinate all young 
men with this philosophy is to begin to undermine the will and fiber 
of the people to make their own decisions. It sabotages their basic 
concepts of the responsibilities, the opportunities, and the privileges 
that they have in guiding their own destiny. The expansion of this 
sort of centralized control is not in the interest of the America that we 
inherited. 

To sum up, we urge that H. R. 3005 be amended to effectuate a type 
of selective compulsory military service, removing the universal fea- 
tures of the law. We favor selective service only as a temporary 
vehicle to meet the needs of men in the Armed Forces until adequate 
incentives can be implemented, which in turn would secure sufficient 
forces on a voluntary basis. We oppose universal military training 
primarily because it violates our sacred, traditional reliance on incen- 
tive to the individual. This is because it completely disregards the 
value of the individual and roadblocks the full efficient voluntary use 
of our young skills and abilities in the national interest. 

To willingly accept peacetime conscription is to ignore the funda- 
mental principle that the basis of our whole resistance to totalitarian- 
ism is the preservation of the highest possible degree of freedom for 
each individual to determine how to achieve his own greatest potential 
and make the greatest possible contribution to the total national 
welfare. 

We dare not lose our direction as a free people. 

Now, those are our opinions, Mr. Chairman, in the broad sense, 
having to do with the value of the individual, the characteristics of 
our Nation that has made it great as they lie within the heart and 
mind and the determination of people. Our Nation is people. And 
those people are the Nation. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Battles, you can rest assured that from the 
viewpoint of the Grange you have set forth in a most forceful manner 
their views. This committee appreciates it. 

My position is always by the exchange of ideas the best results can 
be obtained. So I thank you very much. 

Mr. Barries. Thank you very much. 

(The full statement of Mr. Battles is as follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL GRANGE CONCERNING H. R. 3005, Wuicu Pro- 
POSES TO AMEND AND EXTEND THE UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING AND 
Service Act By Roy Batries, Assistant TO HERSCHEL D. Newsom, MASTER 


The Grange opposes the extension of the present Universal Training and 
Service Act. We would support provision for a really selective drafting of such 
number of men as are not available to meet the actual manpower requirements of 
our Armed Forces, provided such legislation made clear the Nation’s intention to 
place first and major reliance on an adequate incentive to encourage (1) voluntary 
enlistment for short terms (2 or 3 years) of service; (2) voluntary membership in 
the Organized Reserves, and (3) adequate competence and size of the highly 
important technical services. 

The whole broad subject of an adequate military structure (in a period being 
generally referred to as the first peacetime period in 40 years) is so closely related 
to the fullest possible development and wise use of the full potential of American 
youth that it seems unwise to consider the subject piecemeal. 

In preparing any statement, therefore, on the extension of compulsory con- 
scription of young Americans, either universally or selectively, we are compelled 
to take the total national welfare and overall strength into full consideration. 

When Public Law 51 was passed in June of 1951, we interpreted the act as pro- 
viding for selective service, and have reason to feel that it was the intent of Con- 
gress that the act should be so interpreted. Actually, as we understand the 
present interpretation of it, one may only be deferred. Having once been de- 
ferred, the age of availability is immediately extended to guard against possible 
escape from military service under the universal interpretations of the law. 

The position of the National Grange delegate body on this subject, as spelled 
out at its last annual meeting in November of 1954, is as follows: 

“The laws of our Nation have been amended, making it mandatory for all 
young men to serve in the Armed Forces of the United States. We are of the 
strong belief that there is no state of emergency in the world which demands 
universal military training in this country. We oppose UMT, and are opposed 
to such interpretation of present draft laws as to make them, in effect, compulsory 
military training.” 

We therefore feel that H. R. 3005 should earry additional amendments to the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act, said amendments being designed to 
make the intent of the law truly “selective” in nature. 

Also, we feel that a 4-year extension of a selective service act is far too long. 
Perhaps a 2-year act would be much more acceptable to the Grange. 

Our reasons for opposing compulsory universal military service fall largely into 
three general categories: 

First, we believe strongly in the American system of individual incentive. 
This system is in part at least the reason for this Nation’s phenomenal record of 
progress. Nations have always risen in proportion to the climate in which indi- 
viduals have been permitted to develop and manifest their fullest significance 
and value—economically as well as otherwise. It is our opinion that universal 
military training substitutes compulsion for proper inventives. The Govern- 
ment, above everything, should be so constituted as to encourage the individual 
incentive system rather than to violate it. It is our hope that the Congress will 
quickly provide adequate incentives to make service in the Armed Forces, on a 
voluntary basis, attractive to a sufficient number of individuals to meet the cur- 
rent military needs. In fact, there is considerable logic in deciding the pay bill 
for the members of the armed services prior to the time a decision is made on this 
bill. We propose a selective type of compulsory military service only as a sup- 
plement to an expanded use of the voluntary incentive system. 

Such a voluntary plan, with adequate inducements, should be designed to meet 
and hold on a long-term basis, the necessary manpower essential for operation of 
the vastly complicated implements of defense and war which are a part of the 
mid-20th century electronic and mechanical era. The rapid turnover of our 
most experienced servicemen now seriously weakens the combat readiness of our 
Armed Forces, and is exhorbitantly expensive. 

Also it is the opinion of our organization that a sizable proportion of the total 
manpower needs of the Army could well be filled by civilians. 

Our second reason for urging a system of selective service has to do with making 
the best and most efficient use of our Nation’s manpower. If we proceed on the 
assumption, as I think we must, that it is our total national strength—not just 
our military might—that will gradually win for us the peaceful world goals that 
we seek, then it becomes imperative that we use our productive manpower re- 
sources in the wisest possible manner. While a strong defensive force, largely 
professional in nature, is unquestionably necessary under current global conditions, 
we must not let this necessity outweigh the primary collective moral and economic 
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value of freedom to plan and develop our full human potential to an extent that 
is not clearly compelled. This goal, to our way of thinking, is to capitalize on 
our vastly superior expanding productive capacity, our general economic health 
in terms of efficient production for all purposes, including the military, as well as 
a continued rising standard of living for our people and the other peoples of the 
world. 

The overemphasis of the importance of universal service, as presently ad- 
ministered under the act, represents a complete disregard for the real potential 
in the young individual human being. It disregards the nonmilitary potential 
of a great nation, in which this sort of compulsory structure has never vet been a 
part. This sort of violation of our total overall strength is almost beyond com- 
prehension. Our total overall national strength is dependent upon the wisest 
possible use of technical skills, special training and talents, productive ability 
and capacity, and essentiality to the full national interest. Selective service is 
based upon this wise premise, while compulsory universal service violates, 
penalizes, and makes less effective the achievement of this premise. The total 
national interest in this field far outweighs the argument that to be fair to all 
young American males, all must serve in the Armed Forces. 

Your attention is called to the following table, which was taken from page 71 
of Principles of Public Health Administration, by J. J. Hanlon, and published by 
C. V. Mosby Co. (The costs are given in terms of 1954 dollars.) 


Factors involved in the socioeconomic value of any single human being 


A. Capital cost (the investment that society has in each infant by the 
time it is born): 


1. Economic ineapacitation of mother_ H bs $760. 00 
2. Risk of death to mother (pror: ited) _- ! 76. 00 
3. Risk of injury to mother with immediate or subseque nt 
effect on her economic value (prorated) _- fet 
4. Immediate costs of childbearing___- : 541. 50 
5. Risk of infant death (prorated) _- 104. 50 
6. Risk of infant illness or injury_ i - 
7. Interest on capital investment ___- ‘ =. 38. 00 
MMR cu ec ca ‘Te ied E eeeeg eke eae 1, 520. 00 


B. Installation cost (the investment that society has in each individ- 
ual by the time he reaches 18 years of age): 


1. Shelter, clothing, and food_ _ 10, 887. 00 
2. Value of time mother devotes to child care_ s 11, 970. 00 
3. Education—family and community contribution _- 2, 280. 00 
4. Medical care and health_-_-_-_-_- 570. 00 
5. Recreation _ : ee 2, 137. 50 
6. Insurance 4 ~ 95. 00 
7. Sundries and incidentals _ - 617. 50 
8. Risk of disability during first 18 years ‘ 
9. Risk of death during first 18 vears (prorated) 427. 50 
10. Interest on installation costs___- : : 7, 600. 00 
5 | PR eee eer eres : ; » 36, 584. 584. 50 


C. Period of productivity (the return that society can expect from its 
investment with the risks involved during this period): 


Credit: 
1. Earning potential __ arse .- 55, 100.00 
2. Interest on earnings. ag 39, 900. 00 
3. Noneconomic potential _ _ , - ‘nals. 
‘ee Ss ee ‘ : : 95, 000. 00 

Debit: 
1. Risk of disability during productive period ‘ a" 2, 660. 00 
2. Medical care_ - __- ; me et 1, 180. 00 
3. Risk of premature death- ; 190. 00 
4. Risk of becoming substandard_ : 7, 410. 00 
5. Interest on debit items_— --— ~~ : _ 15, 200. 00 
Bets 004 acl abode ainsi dived we 29, 640. 00 
Average net worth at age 18 (potential)__.._____-_- 65, 360. 00 





Net worth in excess of investment___..____-____-- 28, 775. 00 
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The point of this table is simply to show th:t the mere dollar investment we 
have in our young people is encrmous. It elso shows that the return to society 
on that investment is equally impressive. It is our contention that we cannot 
afford to use this investment unwisely, 2s we most certainly would be doing in 
many cases unde: a sustem of UMT. It also becomes clezuly epperent, disiegerd- 
ing the dollar value of e humen being, that UMT een end does affect to a tenifving 
extent the ments 1 stability, the freedom to plen one’s own life, and to follow that 
plan—affects materially the total overall contribution thet any individual is des- 
tined to make to the netioneg| interest. 

The primary objective of the United Stetes is to preserve the integrity and 
vitality of its own free society, which is founded upon the dignity and werth of the 
individual. To violate this trust is to violate precepts upon which our Nation is 
based. 

Selective service should attempt to appraise and take into account those factors 
that determine whether an individual can make his most valuable total contribu- 
tion to the national interest, in the armed services or outside the ermed services. 
Serving in the Armed Forces is not necessarily a prerequisite to filling om obliga- 
tion of protecting our heritage of freedom. Adeauate incentives, as mentioned 
above, will assist each individual to make an eccurate personal decision and thus 
tend to eliminate any dependence upon any drafting program in peacetime. 

Our third primary reason for opposing UMT is because of the very nature of 
the Armed Forces. Of necessity, they must act in a totalitarian manner. The 
individual largely becomes a cog in a machine; he has little voice in meking de- 
cisions; he does whet he is told. The decisions are made by the officers, and he 
often has little undeistanding of the ‘‘why” of the decisions. Mhulitery training 
is in p?.t designed to mold the will of the soldie: to express the will of the leader. 
Their right to s lect their leaders, to criticize them, te make the rules by which 
they shall govern themselves, to go on strike to enforce their demands—all of 
these and many more of the basic freedoms and privileges that are a part of our 
dem‘cretic system are surrendered to a totalitarian authority. 

This indoctrination, while probably necessary, is foreign to our way of life. 
This sort of indoctrination, as we see it, is dangerous. It is tragic enough to 
have to indoctrinate some of our voung people with this philosophy—a philosophy 
contrary to the principles laid down by our forefathers who fled foreign lands to 
escape oppression from supreme rulers of one sort or another—but to indoctrinate 
all voung men with this philosophy is to begin to undermine the will and fiber of 
the people to make their own decisions. It sabotages their basic concepts of the 
responsibilities, the opportunities, and the privileges that they have in guiding 
their own destiny. The expansion of this sort of centralized control is not in the 
interest of the America that we inherited. 

To sum up. we urge that H. R. 3005 be amended to effectuate a tvpe of selec- 
tive compulsory military service, removing the universal features of the law. 
We favor selective service only as a temporary vehicle to meet the needs of men 
in the Armed Forces until adequate incentives can be implemented, which in turn 
would secure sufficient forces on a voluntary basis. We oppose universal military 
training primarily because it violates our sacred, traditional reKance on incentive 
to the individual. This is because it completely disregards the value of the 
individual and roadblocks the full, efficient, voluntary use of our young skills and 
abilities in the national interest. 

To willingly accept peacetime conscription is to ignore the fundamental prin- 
ciple that the basis of our whole resistance to totalitarianism is the preservation 
of the highest possible degree of freedom for each individual to determine how to 
achieve his own greatest potential and make the greatest possible contribution to 
the total national welfare. 

We dare not lose our direction as a free people. 

The CuHarrman. Now the next witness is Mr. Alonzo Meyers, 
National Council Against Conscription. 

Mr. Meyers, it is a pleasure for the committee to have your views. 
File your statement and sit right down there and give us a résumé of 
what is in your statement. 

Mr. Swomuery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Alonzo Meyers could not be here and I am taking his place. 

The CHatrMan. Who are you, then? 

Mr. Swomtey. John L. Swomley, Jr. It is on that sheet. 
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I am appearing on behalf of the National Council Against Con- 
scription, of which I am the director. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Mr. Chairman, let’s find out just exactly what 
that outfit is. 

The CHarrMAaNn. Wait. We will get it. 

Mr. Swomiey. May I proceed? 

The CHatRMAN. Go ahead and make your statement now. You are 
John M. Swomley, Jr. All right. National Council Against Con- 
scription. All right. 

Mr. Swomuey. In presenting our testimony, we want to deal with 
four main questions: 

(1) Is this peacetime conscription? Is there a ground war in sight 
in the foreseeable future? 

(2) Does conscription or the size of an army deter aggression? 

(3) Is conseription needed for the Nation’s commitments and 
alliances? 

(4) Will peacetime conscription injure the Nation? 

The present universal military training and service law was passed 
as a wartime measure to make possible expansion of American Ground 
Forces during the tension in Korea. The Korean war is now over, 
and the United States is not confronted with the possibility of a ground 
war in the foreseeable future. 

Except for the vicinity of Formosa where the use of ground troops 
is not projected, there is no immediate danger of war anywhere else 
in the world. 

The Secretary of Defense in announcing manpower cuts on Decem- 
ber 20, 1954, said they were based on administration estimates that 
the danger of immediate war had diminished. He previously pointed 
out on April 19, 1954: 

My analysis would indicate that the Russians have been much more afraid of us 
than we are of them and their buildup has been a defensive buildup (New York 
Times, April 20, 1954). 

Hanson Baldwin, the New York Times military analyst, wrote in the 
December 23, 1954, Times: 

Since the end of the Indochina and Korean wars, the danger of another sizable 
shooting war has undoubtedly diminished. Government intelligence estimates 
have reflected this. 

He went on to point out that the Pentagon is not worried about the 
immediate future but the period from 1958 on. 

Even this period is a matter of concern not because of tensions in 
Europe, but because 





There is considerable fear that present politico-military policies are not adequate 
to meet the ‘‘creeping communism” that is still sweeping over Asia 

These estimates indicate that certainly during 1955-57 no military 
crisis is foreseen and thereafter the problem is one of “creeping com- 
munism”’ in Asia, which most authorities recognize is only aggravated 
by attempts to use military methods. 

If peacetime conscription is being sought to put an army into Asia, 
it should be noted in advance that there are no other situations in 
Asia comparable to Korea where a nation was divided into two parts, 
one of them virtually a protectorate of the United States. 

“Creeping communism” is the use of infiltration, political sub- 
version, and guerilla tactics. As such it involves military aid from 
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China rather than direct Chinese invasion of other countries. If 
American troops intervene in what is essentially a civil war is Asia, 
this will virtually guarantee the entry of Chinese troops as occurred in 
Korea. If both Chinese and American armies are involved, there is 
a real danger that China might be bombed, the war might become 
atomic and therefore global. 

In addition to this American intervention in civil war in Asia would 
result in serious hostility to us throughout all of Asia and probably ona 
worldwide level. 

Unless the United States is seriously thinking of engaging Chinese 
armies in the vicinity of China, there is no need for a conscript army 
in peacetime of a million men. As Capt. Liddell Hart has put it: 

To concentrate on preparing for the improbable is a waste of our economic 
resources—dancing to the Communists’ tune in the self-exhausting way they wish 
us to do. 





If conscription is being advocated for possible trouble in Asia in 1958 
or thereafter, its passage now would tend to create the impression in 
public and Government circles that a military program had some 
validity for the problem. : 

The problem we face in Asia is essentially the problem of revolt 
against imperialism, hunger and inequality. The Communists did 
not create the problems against which the Asians are revolting, nor 
vet the revolutionary movements. The problem is not one of stopping 
such movements, but of how to prevent them from being captured 
by and integrated into the Communist movement led by the Soviet 
Union. 

This is essentially a political and economic task which our con- 
centration on military solutions makes it impossible for us to achieve. 
As Prof. Hans Morgenthau of the University of Chicago puts it: 

The counterrevolutionary appearances of our military-oriented policies disarm 
us not only in the struggle for the minds of men but in the military struggle as 
well. For it can be asserted axiomatically that once the problem of revolution 
can be stated only in military terms it has become insoluble and even an unlikely 
military success would only obscure the political defeat (Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists, November 1954). 

If it is argued that the Army must be ready at all times for a major 
war such as one with Russia would be, then it can also be argued that 
a conscript army of a million as proposed by the President is also 
inadequate. 

It can also be pointed out that major wars never happen without 
advance warning. International tension and unusual military buildup 
by the potential enemy occur well in advance of actual hostilities. 
Even “surprise’”’ attacks such as Pearl Harbor are a surprise only as 
to the exact time or place. 

No one in a position of authority was really surprised when Japan 
broadened the war in December 1941. 

If we ask whether the size of an army deters aggression, the answer 
would have to be ‘No.’ Hitler’s armies attacked Russia despite 
Russia’s mass army program. 

Poland and Germany both had large conscript armies prior to 
World War II. Yet Germany attacked Poland, and Britain went to 
war against Germany. ‘The recent war in Indochina continued 
despite conscription in the United States and our threats to use 
armed power. These illustrations indicate that there are factors 
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other than size and military power which play a decisive role in 
preventing or causing war. 

Secretary of Defense Wilson arrived at the same conclusion when 
he said: 


I got to thinking here 3 or 4 months ago about Korea, Indochina, and EDC 
and I came to the conclusion that nothing different from what happened would 
have happened if we had been twice as strong in a military sense * * * (New 
York Times, January 14, 1955). 

Certainly mass armies will not keep other nations from going to 
war if our possession of atom and hydrogen bombs has not caused 
them to be peaceful. 

The Cuarrman. Now—— 

Mr. Swomuey. The problem of commitments and alliances—— 

The CuHarrMAN. One minute. 

Mr. Swomuey. Excuse me. 

The CuatrMan. Now, your 10 minutes almost expired. I would 
like to ask you: Have you any amendments that you propose to 
offer to the extension of the draft? Any amendments that you 
are offering? 

Mr. Swomuey. No, sir, Mr. Chairman. I would like, if I could, 
to continue. This is the first—— 

The CuarrMan. We want to be as courteous and considerate of 
everybody that we can. We have 12 more witnesses here and we 
must finish this this afternoon. So we will have to limit everybody. 
You already consumed your 10 minutes, which was set out for every 
witness. So I will have to ask you to file the remainder of your 
statement and it will be considered as a part of the record. We will 
be careful to consider it. 

I am trying to be as courteous and considerate of everyone. But 
you will just have to accept that. 

Mr. Swomuey. Mr. Chairman, I am very sorry that you won’t 
hear the opposition at all. 

The CnarrmMan. We are hearing the opposition. 

Mr. Swomuey. You heard plenty of testimony on the other side. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman 

The CHarrMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait a second. I don’t think our record indicates 
exactly what this outfit is. I would like to know something about 
them. That is my part. 

(The balance of the statement is as follows:) 





3. The problem of commitments and alliances is one involving the Air Force 
and Navy as well as the Army. In fact, the commitment to Formosa is entirely 
a matter of naval and air power. 

The Army is the only branch of the Armed Forces that wants conscription or 
intends to make use of it. Both the Navy and the Air Force rely on volunteers. 
They prefer the voluntary method not only because they want willing rather than 
unwilling sailors and airmen, but also because they prefer longer term enlistments. 
For example, Lt. Gen. Emmett O’ Donnell, head of Air Force personnel, said: ‘‘We 
have got to have 4-year men. If we were forced to the 2-year draft it would be the 
end of the Air Force.’’ He indicated that the Air Force could use only long-term 
enlistees because of the technical training they must have. 

Maj. Gen. Kenneth B. Hobson, Director of Manpower Operations, is on record 
as stating that before using the draft the Air Force would hire civilians to fill 
military operations, particularly in “support” areas. 

Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers, writing in the December 1953 Air Force magazine, 
said that ‘‘ever since Gen. George C. Marshall became Army Chief of Staff in Sep- 
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tember 1939 our defense policy has been strongly influenced by ground officers 
who advocated compulsory universal service. The Navy and Air Force, how- 
ever, have gone along most reluctantly. In fact, were they free to express them- 
selves, the Navy and Air Force would actively oppose’’ it. 

Since only the Army wants conscription, we should examine their need. Before 
the Korean war, the Army totaled 593,000 men. Two years earlier in 1948 it 
numbered about 550,000 men, on a voluntary basis since there was no conscription 
law. About half of these men were on occupation duty. 

In 1950 there were 10 combat divisions and 5 training divisions to turn out 
replacements. During the Korean war 6 Army divisions and 1 Marine divison 
and other smaller units were fighting in Korea, or a total of fewer than 250,000 
men. Yet from 1950 to 1952 the Army was increased by more than a million 
men, about 5 times the number used in Korea. Of course there were men who 
never saw service in Korea who were used for supply and training functions in 
the United States. 


This raises two questions: Is it the policy of Congress to maintain both a 
Marine Corps of about 200,000 men organized precisely for such emergency duty, 
and also an Army of 400,000 larger than pre-Korean size? Can the Army be cut 
substantially without cutting commitments? 

Two illustrations indicate that the size of the Army could be cut drastically 
if it were concerned about efficiency. 

The first is ‘‘project native son,’’ which the Air Force has recently put into 
practice. The Air Force describes this as essentially the replacement of a mili- 
tary man by an indigenous civilian. ‘‘We would save military personnel in 
support-type activities,’ In turn “this made an airman available for a new 
combat unit.”’ It also reduced requirements for military housing and supplies, 
thus saving money. This project uses civilians of the country where the Air 
Force maintains bases. In 1954 the Air Materiel Command found it could be 
reduced by using 14,000 civilian personnel. ‘‘In fiscal 1955 the total will reach 
31,000 foreign nationals and we will relieve thereby 43,000 military personnel’”’ 
(Aviation Week, September 6, 1954). 

If this can be done with foreign nationals an even larger program could be 
undertaken by employing American civilians in continental United States. 

A second illustration is the Seabee. Representative Thomas B. Curtis, in a 
speech before the Seabee Veterans Convention in St. Louis in 1954, said: 

“When we examine * * * the work performed by men in uniform for the 
Military Establishment, we will find that at least 80 percent (and sone even 
estimate higher) is not fighting nor will it ever be fighting. It has to do with 
supplies, transportation, warehousing, maintenance, overhaul, bookkeeping, 
housing, feeding, overhead. Nor am I referring to the borderline cases, such as 
field or front-line maintenance, or front-line feeding, ete. Obviously any work 
on the front lines will involve the need for military discipline. 

“Now if 80 percent of the men in uniform are never going to be engaged in 
fighting * * * what in heaven’s name are we talking about training 100 percent 
to fight. If indeed an analysis of the job requirements of these 80 percent reveals, 
as it does, that the skills required are essentially civilian skills as were the skills 
required in the Seabees, then we had best follow the Seabees formula ‘n our 
personnel practices as it relates to the 80 percent.” 

The Seabee formula was to take men of all ages and physical conditions from 
civilian life and use their civilian skills without putting them through basic 
military training or into uniform or under the military code. 

Representative Curtis added: 

“The men in the Seabees were put into jobs they already knew. The guiding 
light of the personnel system was to utilize civilian skills * * * The military 
knows full well that they need civilian skills. What they have not yet learned is 
that the civilian enterprise is better equipped to train men in these skills than the 
military and incidentally at one-tenth the cost, because we don’t have to provide 
room, board, and wages for our civilian trainees. * * 

‘“* * * Following such a formula we need neither U. M. T., military socialism, 
nor destructive high taxes.’”’ (Congressional Record, September 3, 1954, p. A6651). 

There is no question whatever about the ability of the Army to raise by volun- 
teering the number of men it actually needs for combat purpc ses. 

The cost of training a recruit in the Army is- 


For the Ist 6 months of basic training 


asia lasales bile ie Abiglei tn S ala ee $3, 200 
For the 2d 6 months ile eh hae arm aad aiaticiw dit 2, 600 
For the 2d year (average annual cost for all enlisted grades). __-.__---- 5, 200 
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This is based on March 1953 Department of Army figures, and if brought up 
to date would be higher. 

If even a portion of the 80 percent of the Army who are engaged in noncombat 
activity were civilians hired to do a job, an average of at least $5,500 a year per 
person would be available to pay stenographers, supply clerks, truck drivers, ete. 

4. The extension of universal service would seriously injure the Nation. M. H. 
Trytten, Director of Scientific Personnel, National Academy of Science, has sur- 
veyed the impact of military training and service on the training of scientists. He 
wrote: 

“* * * Tt may be well tc mention here, too, that we have been exceedingly 
fortunate in that development of higher education in the United States throughout 
the past 5 decades has been undisturbed, excepting for 2 short pericds, by sub- 
stantial interference arising from military activity. During this period most 
young men have found it possible to progress directly through the various stages 
of training without having to take out substantial periods of time for military 
training or service. 

“The effect of this is probably not adequately understood. I can recall, for 
example, that the development of radar during World War II was largely in the 
hands of specialists in electrenics who had graduated from the engineering schools 
and physics departments. During the middle of World War II an analysis by the 
National Roster uncovered the fact that the average age of these young specialists 
was less than 26. Most of them were, therefore, young men with a bachelor’s 
degree plus 1 or 2 years of graduate study prior to their employment, or war work 
in electronics. 

“Tl can quite well imagine that had these young men each been required to spend 
a year or more in military training or service many of them would not have 
achieved the level of experience Which made their employment on these projects 
possible. Others again could possibly have been deflected from the area of 
training which they had entered upon, and finally, all of them would have been at 
least 1 year less advanced, which at that age is a considerable factor. It would 
seem to me highly reasonable to suggest that the ultra important radar develop- 
ments in World War il would at least have been delaved and in many cases might 
not have sueceeded had this been the case’’ (Journal of Engineering Education, 
October 1951). 

Benjamin Fine, New York Times writer on education, said in an article in the 
Times January 10, 1954: 

‘‘American educational leaders are greatly concerned at the sharp drop in 
graduate enrollment in the Nation’s colleges and universities. A dangerous 
reduction has taken place in all fields, with the sciences especially hard hit. In one 
vear—from 1951-52 to 1952-53—the number of students who entered upon 
graduate work in the sciences dropped from 11,300 to 8,000. Although various 
causes mav be cited, responsible educators attribute much of the decline to the 
local draft boards. They charge that graduate students are being reclassified 1-A 
before they have completed their programs. Heads of educational and scientific 
organizations warn that this is a dangerous situation, and may cause appalling 
harm to the national welfare. 

“On the basis of a recent sampling of typical colleges, Dr. Howard A. Meyerhoff, 
president of the Scientific Manpower Commission, estimates that 3,000 graduate 
students were drafted last year prior to the completion of their studies. In 34 
science departments in 19 universities 97 men were reclassified. All have heen 
inducted or are awaiting induction. Two held instructorships and 23 graduate 
assistantships. The remaining 72 were full-time graduate students. One was 
within a month of completing the work of the doctor of philosophy degree and 6 
would have completed it withiu a vear.” 

Finally, we are convinced that an Army of a million backed bv 3 million reserv- 
ists Who can be called up by the President encourages involvement in war, 

Gen. Matthew Ridgway, Army Chief of Staff, has said: ‘‘While military 
planning must be carried out in the light of political goals, policy determination 
should be carried out in the light of military capabilities’? (Combat Forces Journal, 
September 1954). This means that before the United States enters a war it has 
to consider whether it has the military ability to win it. 

In fact, one of the major reasons for our not entering the war in Indochina was 
General Ridgway’s lone dissent, which was ultimately upheld by the President. 
This ‘‘was based in large measure upon his belief that air and naval intervention 
would ultimately mean ground intervention * * * and that it would be highly 
unwise to risk another war unless the Armv were increased * * *’’ (Hanson 
Baldwin, New York Times, December 5, 1954). 
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It is clear that the larger the Army the greater the likelihood of involvement 
in war. Conscription makes it relatively easy for a nation to go to war without 
approval of public opinion, whereas a nation without conscription is less likely 
to be either an aggressor or an intruder in wars such as the one in Indochina. 

In the age of the hydrogen bomb, when everyone’s life is at stake, Congress 
ought not to facilitate our involvement in military adventures around the world. 

Moreover, the passage of this peacetime conscription measure would further 
militarize the Nation. Lest someone say that we aren’t becoming militarized, 
we need only point to the way this particular measure is being rushed through 
committee with opponents of it being given a chance to be heard only as an 
afterthought, and then for a 1-day hearing. Our forefathers provided for no 
appropriation of money for the Army for a period of more than 2 years. Yet 
this committee proposes to appropriate in peacetime a more precious resource, 
teen-age boys, for 4 years. 

The CuarrmMan. The next witness is Mr. E. Raymond Wilson, 
the Friends Committee on National Legislation. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, may we insert his statement in the 
record? Hah 

The CuarrMan. Oh, yes, his statement is in the record, 

Mr. Wilson, come around, please, sir. 

Now, Mr. Wilson, the committee will be glad to have you file your 
statement in the record. We will be glad for you to take 10 minutes 
of your time to explain your statement, or you can follow your 
manuscript, whatever you desire to do. 

Mr. Witson. Thank you, sir. I would like to excerpt it, since 
it is longer than 10 minutes, and I will do the best I can to respect this 
time limit. 

The Cuatrrman. All right. 

Mr. Witson. My name is EK. Raymond Wilson. I am speaking in 
behalf of the Friends Committee on National Legislation, which is an 
agency for members of the Society of Friends to try and relate their 
religious convictions to the political and economic world in which 
they live. 

Gentlemen of the committee, part of our opposition to this legis- 
lation is based on considerations deeper than mere rational arguments. 
It is based on a religious belief that God is working in history and that 
He achieves His purposes partly by working through men. We 
believe that one of God’s purposes is a warless world, where men and 
women created in his image would cease their senseless slaughter of 
each other. I have quoted here from the prophet Micah, who 
prophesied that the men— 


shall beat their swords into plowshares, and their spears into pruning hooks: 
Nation shall not lift up a sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more. But they shall sit every man under his own vine and under his fig tree: 
and none shall make them afraid; for the mouth of the Lord of hosts hath spoken 
it. 

That is the vision of a world that I think questions like this have 
to be weighed against. This is a prophesy long deferred, but with the 
atom and hydrogen bomb, it ought to be realized as soon as possible. 

1. The first reason why this legislation should not be passed is that 
the United States should put its primary emphasis in foreign policy 
on an unremitting effort for universal disarmament under enforceable 
law and the necessary conditions and agreements to make it possible. 

At a critical time during the recent debate in the United Nations. 
Mr. Moch met informally in New York with some representatives of 
nongovernmental organizations. One of those present asked Mr. 
Moch—and he was the French delegate on this Disarmament Com- 
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mission—how it would be possible, in the event of the Russians stalling 
when the negotiations were resumed—as they are to be resumed in a 
few days, to demonstrate Russian insincerity to the world. Mr. Moch 
replied that the only way to show up someone else’s insincerity is to 
be absolutely sincere oneself. He has been perhaps the leading advo- 
cate of efforts through the U. N., and he said some time ago that in 
spite of the difficulties, the progress over some basic agreement on 
international disarmament over the last 6 months was greater than 
the entire achievement of the league and the entire achievements of 
the U. N. up to the present time. 

That is not very much, but it indicates that here is a question that 
ought to have our prior consideration as the Congress and as a 
country. 

Passing a conscription bill at the time that these discussions are 
being resumed would, in our judgment, have an unfavorable effect 
on the resumption of negotiations and the climate in which these ex- 
tremely difficult efforts have to be made. 

Obviously the question of international disarmament is extremely 
involved and complex and cannot be dealt with adequately in testi- 
mony limited as this one is to the 10 minutes imposed on the witnesses 
here. 

That is based on the experience of Quakers and others following 
vear after year the discussions in the General Assembly and the efforts 
that have been going on to try and find some common meeting ground 
with the people we have to find some political agreements with if we 
are going to achieve peace in the world. 

3. It is questionable whether military conscription will aid in 
achieving a peaceful settlement with Russia. Let’s divide that 
question into two parts: (1) The threat of revolutionary communism. 
We had a 2-day conference in Washington last week of some 50 
organizational representatives discussing the whole question of 
economic aid and technical assistance to the more than a billion 
people who are disadvantaged. I think increasingly there is a feeling 
that if we are going to meet the spread of communism in Latin America, 
in Africa, in Asia, and among people who are so far disadvantaged, it 
can’t be done by bayonets but has to be done by a real, cooperative 
effort, to help them where they are on the progress they need. 

(2) The military threat of the Soviet Union. Obviously, here, 
again, one can only make an extremely brief passing comment. But 
every member of this committee knows in the deepest reaches of his 
heart and mind that this vicious circle of hate and fear and militarism 
must be broken. This is the supreme challenge of our age and there 
is no path nor easy nor simple nor quick nor comprehensive answer. 
It requires a strengthened United Nations, to which all nations should 
belong. Far-reaching steps toward universal total disarmament and 
the renunciation of war and threats of war as a national policy. And 
it is rather interesting that one of the most vocal and persistent voices 
on this question is the man who wrote the first conscription act in 1940, 
the Honorable Granville Clark, who has been saying that the world 
must come to complete and universal and total disarmament. It must 
think of that in terms of 10 or 20 years, and that the energies of the 
world must be devoted to trying to achieve that end. It means bring- 
ing the disputes that threaten the peace around the conference table 
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and bringing all nations within the United Nations to be subject to 
the influence of world public opinion. 

It calls for diverting the energy of 19 million men and women under 
arms and the more than one-eighth of the world’s production which 
it takes to support them, into advancing the welfare of the disad- 
vantaged world. 

I can’t forget, I think the last conversation I had with Senator 
McMahon sometime before he died, he was reviewing the efforts 
which he and Senator Tydings made during the first week of February 
1950, when President Truman had announced that he was going to go 
ahead with the hydrogen bomb. The point of that conversation was 
this: That if the initiative which these two committee chairman in the 
Congress had taken calling for long and substantial efforts toward 
world disarmament had been taken up by the President and the then 
Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson, that it was still conceivable, although 
nobody could prove it, that the international climate might have been 
changed to the point where the contest over power might not have 
broken down in Korea in war as it did. 

Now, Senator McMahon has died and his voice has been stilled, but 
the questions he posed are still before us. And somehow this cycle 
of arms and armament races has to be broken. I think it is very 
unfortunate this committee restricts its hearings to 1 day. It talks 
about the technical aspects of conscription, but doesn’t ask the 
thousands of questions behind this sort of a policy upon which a deci- 
sion like this really ought to be based. 

4. If military conscription were a good formula for peace, Europe 
would be the most peaceful area in the world, because it was here that 
it was instituted in 1798. It was used first by Napoleon to make the 
Napoleonic conquest of Europe. It was exported to Prussia and 
became the taproot of the Prussian military system. 

5. Compulsory military service has neither kept countries out of 
war, nor assured their victory in war. Look at the record. Look at 
Pearl Harbor. A year after we had conscription, after we had drafted 
1 million men, at the point where our military concentration was the 
greatest, we draw the attack, and now we have to find the answer to 
our security in some other way. 

6. Peacetime conscription is contrary to the American tradition 
and the American dream. 

During the past 100 years, thousands of stalwart and freedom- 
loving people have come to the United States to get away from the 
blighting effects of compulsory military service in Russia, Poland, 
Germany, Holland, France, and other countries with such military 
tradition. Now the movement is beginning in the other direction. 
At least one group of American citizens has migrated from the United 
States to Costa Rica, partly because of the threat of continued con- 
scription and the increasing military domination in the United States. 

7. Peacetime conscription will concentrate too much power in the 
hands of the military. Look at the determined campaign right now 
against the proposed cuts in the Army. Was there ever a Military 
Establishment big enough to suit it, to suit the generals and the 
admirals? 

The CHarrMan. Now take your next one, No. 8, because your 
time has expired. 
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Mr. Witson. The United States should push for the international 
abolition of conscription, rather than its continuation here. 

It was only a few years ago that Hon. Joseph W. Martin introduced 
a bill calling for American efforts in that direction. Last week, Mr. 
Chairman, I talked to a member of the German Bundestag, who was 
telling us of the unhappy and frightening prospect of the return of 
rearmament to Germany and the revival of the German officer class 
and the probability of the attempts to revive conscription in Germany. 

That is just one of the paradoxes we are up against. 

The Cuartrman. Now, Mr. Wilson, we will have to have you put 
the remaining part of your statement in the record, the whole state- 
ment in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Testimony BY E. RAYMOND WILSON FOR THE FRIENDS COMMIITEE ON NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION 


The prophet Micah prophesied that the time would come when men— 

“Shall beat their swords into plowshares, and their spears into pruning hooks: 
Nation shall not lift up a sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more. 

“But they shall sit every man under his own vine and under his fig tree; and 
none shall make them afraid; for the mouth of the Lord of hosts hath spoken it.” 

At a critical time during the recent debate in the United Nations, Mr. Moch met 
informally in New York with some representatives of nongovernmental organiza- 
tions. One of those present asked Mr. Moch how it would be possible, in the 
event of the Russians stalling when the negotiations were resumed, to demonstrate 
Russian insincerity to the world. Mr. Moch replied that the only way to show up 
someone else’s insincerity is to be absolutely sincere oneself. 

Obviously the question of international disarmament is extremely involved and 
complex and cannot be dealt with adequately in testimony limited as this one is to 
the 10 minutes imposed on the witnesses here. 

3. It is questionable whether military conscription will aid in achieving a peace- 
ful settlement with Russia. 

In all of our minds is the $64 question, ‘‘Can peace be achieved with Soviet 
Russia?’”’ The problem needs to be divided into at least two parts. 

It calls for diverting the energy of 19 million men and women under arms and 
the more than one-eighth of the world’s production which it takes to support 
them, into advancing the welfare of the disadvantaged world. 

{. If military conscription were a good formula for peace, Europe would be the 
most peaceful area in the world. 

5. Compulsory military service has neither kept countries out of war, nor 
assured their victory in war. 

6. Peacetime conscription is contrary to the American tradition and the 
American dream. 

During the past 100 years, thousands of stalwart and freedom-loving people 
have come to the United States to get away from the blighting effects of com- 
pulsory military service in Russia, Poland, Germany, Holland, France, and 
other countries with such military tradition. 

Now the movement is beginning in the other direction. At least one group of 
American citizens has migrated from the United States to Costa Rica, partly 
because of the threat of continued conscription and the increasing military 
domination in the United States. 

7. Peacetime conscription will concentrate too much power in the hands of the 
military. 

Look at the determined campaign in public and private now being waged by 
military leaders against the modest cutbacks proposed by the President and 
supported by the Secretary of the Army. Was there ever a military establishment 
big enough to suit the generals and admirals, charged with the solemn obligation 
to defend the security of the United States as they view it, when it may be just 
a bit difficult to disassociate themselves from the questions of prestige, social 
position, rank, and power which go along with control over huge masses of men 
who have no choice but to acquiesce and obey? 
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How long should the American people accept without question the compulsory 
indoctrination that only violence is the final arbiter of men’s destinies, that the 
civilian must be subordinate to the military mind, that colleges and graduate 
schools take what priorities the military will give them, that the prodigious waste 
of manpower that characterizes much military organization and activity must be 
sanctified by conscription to fill if necessary every military demand? 

The fever of regimentation seems to have seized even some of the veterans’ 
organizations. Miles J. Kennedy, director of the American Legion’s national 
legislative commission is quoted in the Washington Evening Star for January 27 
as having said to the members of the American Legion Auxiliary, “If you do have 
any qualms of conscience about UMT please keep them to yourselves.”’ 

In other words don’t discuss, examine, question, or debate a military training 
proposal over which there is a profound difference of opinion among the military 
themselves, and to which even as distinguished a leader as General MacArthur 
has been opposed. 

Flether Knebel in the current issue of Look magazine, February 8, 1955, writes 
that ‘‘three times within the past 10 months, the United States stood on the brink 
of war” in the Far East. It was the President who vetoed the recommendations 
of Adm. Arthur W. Radford, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who was 
tte leading spokesman for intervention. And now we have the proposal for 4 
more years of military control over the lives of millions of young men, and how 
sure can we be that the President will always restrain this powerful war party? 

8. The United States should push for the international abolition of conscrip- 
tion, rather than its continuation here. 

In fact, House Republican Leader Joseph W. Martin, Jr., introduced a bill a 
few years ago, calling for American effort in that direction. 

The alternative to such a trend in the world is a series of tragic and frightening 
paradoxes. Last week I had lunch with a member of the German Bundestag, the 
lower house of the German Parliament. He was deeply concerned over the im- 
plications of German rearmament, which if it goes forward will mean, he believes, 
the return to power of the old German officer class and the German military mind. 
It will call for the return of conscription in Germany. It was my college genera- 
tion that moved out almost en masse in the spring of 1917 to go to war against 
German militarism. How can those of us who are veterans of the First World 
War view this revival of German military power with anything but misgiving and 
horror? 

One of the very first acts of United States military occupation in both Germany 
and Japan was to outlaw military training and the military indoctrination of the 
youth of the defeated countries. And yet the military policies which the United 
States is urging upon both countries will apparently require a change in the con- 
stitutions of both nations in order to make it possible to reinstitute conscription. 


CONCLUSION 


Universal conscription (need I remind this committee that this bill, H. R. 3005, 
is an extension of the Universal Military Training and Service Act?) is not “a 
new way of life” as President Eisenhower proclaimed in his message to Congress. 
It is an old European way of subordinating the youth of a country to the dictates 
of a military state. 

Military conscription is not the kind of leadership which the United States 
ought to be offering the hungry, sick, illiterate people who make up so much of 
the human race. They are our brothers under God. But for the grace of God 
and the good fortune of our living in a land of plenty, we might be in their place. 
They cannot eat our bayonets. Our men in jet planes, and atom-powered sub- 
marines ready to rain death on millions of women and children cannot feed and 
house them. 

As Americans we cherish liberty and freedom and want the rest of the world to 
share it and enjoy it. We do have a positive duty to defend and to nourish the 
ideals that have made our people and Nation great. But our greatness does not 
rest on military regimentation, or on the obsession on military secrecy, or threats 
of instant and massive retaliation. We cannot prove our moral superiority over 
the Communists by accepting and glorifying the idea of violence as the normal 
way of conducting our international relations, or by moving farther toward the 
garrison state. 


The CHarrMan. We have to thank you on behalf of the com- 
mittee. I followed your statement very closely. As always, you 
make a very strong statement. Thank you very much, sir. 
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Mr. Witson. Thank you, sir. 

The CHArRMAN. Now the next witness is Mrs. Alexander Stewart, 
the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom. All 
right, Mrs. Stewart. Give your statement to the clerk. 

Now, Mrs. Stewart, you can either read your statement for 10 
minutes or talk off-the-cuff for 10 minutes. We will be glad to hear 
you. 

Mrs. Svewart. I think, Mr. Chairman, I will read part of it and 
then leave the rest to be inserted in the record. 

The CHarrMan. All right. 

Mrs. Stewart. I appreciate the opportunity of coming before the 
committee. Iam Mrs. Alexander Stewart, legislative secretary of the 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom. Our organi- 
zation was founded 40 years ago this April by Jane Addams, the great 
social worker, and we have been working throughout our history, to 
work on a policy and program consistent by using nonviolent means 
for the establishment of those political, economic, social and psycho- 
logical conditions throughout the world, which can assure both peace 
and freedom. 

Many people know that Jane Addams and Emily Greene Balch 
are the only two American women ever to have won Nobel Peace 
Awards and they did their work through our organization. 

The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom has 
throughout its 40 years of activity stood firmly against conscription. 
Reflecting this consistency, the midwinter meeting of the national 
board, just held in Philadelphia, January 28-30, 1955, adopted the 
following resolution: 

The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom has always opposed 
conscription in any form. Therefore, we oppose any extension of the draft, 
universal military training and any form of compulsory reserve program. 

One of the major arguments made by proponents of conscription 
is that it is necessary to prevent the spread of communism. We 
believe, however, that there is ample evidence that there are more 
positive and constructive ways of containing the growth of commu- 
nism than dependence on the negative, deterrent effect of military 
strength. To halt the march of communism means developing a 
program to overcome the grinding misery of two-thirds of the world’s 
masses. The United States Economic Survey of Europe for 1951 
pointed out that even at this time: 

Defense outlays in the leading industrial countries of Western and Eastern 
Europe, the Soviet Union, and the United States are likely soon to reach levels 
where they will together equal, or even exceed, the aggregate national incomes 
of all the underdeveloped countries. 

Lord John Boyd Orr, when retiring as Director General of the 
United Nations Food and Agricultural Organization, in 1949, warned 
that war and hunger are the real foes of mankind. He further warned 
then, and his warning has become more meaningful with the passage 
of time, that unless the nations of the world cease their conflicts over 
political abstractions and concentrate instead on promoting the wel- 
fare of the world, the children of this generation will not live to grow 
up. Even more terrible weapons of destruction and the conscription 
of our youth for training in the use of these weapons will not solve 
the problem of the world’s poverty. 
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The military answer will not even touch the fringes of a solution 
to this acute problem. What our young men need is understanding, 
based on knowledge, that the problems of this world are such that 
there is no military solution possible. What they need is a sense of 
responsibility, integrity of character; ability to think through prob- 
lems unemotionally and to reach objective nonpartisan decisions. 
Conscription has the opposite effect; they are taught there is one 
enemy, one answer, the military answer. 

The poverty of two-thirds of the world’s people is a fact. Revolu- 
tionary movements against this poverty, against hunger, inequality, 
are also facts of today’s world which must be faced. 

If the problems of the world are poverty and hunger, and not who 
can conscript the most men and build the biggest bombs, then we 
must face the question: are funds available for the maintenance of 
both military forces and for the economic development plans that 
are necessary to combat the poverty that plays into communism’s 
hands? <A look at the present United States budget will seem to 
answer: “No.” It shows that of the funds the 83d Congress appro- 
priated, 72 cents out of every dollar were earmarked for military and 
military related economic measures, 8 cents for the continuing cost of 
past wars, and only four-fifths of a penny for all civilian foreign aid 
and technical assistance programs, including those of the United 
Nations for which the United States now is making contributions. 
This shows, in effect, that a budget in which 72 cents out of every 
dollar goes for military purposes is not likely to invest more than 
four-fifths of a cent as a contribution to solution of the problems 
which makes all the enormous military spending necessary in the 
first place. The United States, indeed, already has stated at the 
United Nations that it will not contribute to U. N. long-range economic 
development funds until substantial savings have been made possible, 
through disarmament or otherwise, in its military spending. 

Thus, in a world in which people are praying and longing for peace, 
where horror of a new war grows more profound with each passing 
day, where fear of the future hangs heavily in the air everywhere, 
where human values and normal processes of life are more and more 
disrupted by insecurity, where a minority of the pe — of the world 
live in relative plenty amid the dire want of the great majority—in 
such a world more men are put under arms, more billions of dollars 
are put into research for death. This cannot bring peace. This is 
the road to destruction. We do not believe peace can be built on 
superior armaments. 

I should like to quote from several of our leaders who have seemed 
to come to this conclusion. 

We have come lately to know just what destruction war will bring 
if it comes again. The President of the United States in an off-the-cuff 
speech said recently that a future war will leave neither victors nor 
vanquished but only relative degrees of devastation. Himself a mili- 
tary man, President Eisenhower’s evaluation must be taken as au- 
thentic. ' 

Another military man, Gen. Douglas MacArthur, just the other 
day said: 

It(s) impossible for the winner to translate (war) into anything but his own 
disaster * * *, War has become a Frankenstein to destroy both sides 4 
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If you lose, you are annihilated. If you win, youstand only tolose * * *. (War) 
contains the germs of double suicide. Science has clearly outmoded it as a feasible 
arbiter. 


And Prime Minister Churchill, a figure of military as well as civilian 
prominence, stated in 1954: 


Another war would leave us (the victors) victorious on a heap of ruins. 


Yet, recognizing all this, most commentators on our foreign rela- 
tions maintain that we must build strength not for war but for bar- 
gaining and that we must always “bargain for strength.”’ 

Clarence Pickett, honorary secretary of the American Friends 
Service Committee and one of the Friends, observers for the last five 
General Assemblies of the United Nations, had this to say recently 
about “bargaining from strength” 


The thesis should be challenged even on its most common level. It caused the 
defeat of Germany and it has removed France and England from the category of 
“‘oreat powers.’”’ Now their true greatness shows in their ability to negotiate 
from weakness. Whose was the most effective voice in the disarmament discus- 
sion at the recent session of the Assembly of the United Nations? I would say 
Jules Moch’s of France. And he spoke from military and economic weakness. 
But his was the voice of moral concern and passionate dedication. 

In the long effort made by good and true men to bring the Korean struggle to a 
truce, India had a heavier influence than any other country. But not because 
she is rich or militarily powerful. And while the Indochina settlement is far from 
satisfactory, our friends, England and France, showed alarm when we blustered 
about ‘‘massive retaliation’ and ‘“‘revenge.’? And why should we be surprised 
at this? Do we not know that doubling up our fist and saying, ‘‘You don’t dare 
touch me, I’m stronger than you”’ is fatal to negotiations? Who, if he can help it, 
will negotiate under those circumstances? Certainly not strong men. Only 
weak men or those who can only say “I surrender.’’ And that is not the path 
to creative settlement of disputes. Perhaps some will say—but we should “‘tread 
softly but carry a big stick.’”’ Well, very few people and fewer countries can 
tread softly when they have a big stick. And if the big stick is used to prevent 
war, how can it fulfill its purpose if silence is attempted * * *. 

This military preparedness and cold-war doctrine is heady diet. Those who 
indulge in it are so prone to like it—and to accept its burdens as a Messianic virtue. 
And this is most dangerous. 


Today’s climate of hate, distrust, and fear has already had a terrible 
and tragic effect on American youth. It is hard to catalog accurately. 
But at least a clue was provided when in 1954 Mrs. Florence Sweeney 
resigned from the high school teaching job in Detroit which she had 
held for 32 years. She startled her friends by saying she was “glad 
to quit” and that— 


these days high-school students have simply become too difficult to handle. 
In Parade magazine of October 31, 1954, Mrs. Sweeney wrote: 


These kids live in a world of cold war. Violence is in the air they breathe. The 
boys in my classes were 14 to 18; they knew that soon they would be in uniform, 
perhaps at war. Little wonder that nothing much seemed to matter to them 
except having their own way, 

The rest of this I would like to put in the record and simply close 
with this thought, that our organization has worked from its very 
beginning on the constructive alternative of world disarmament and 
world development—in other words, to work together to get uni- 
versal disarmament under international law with adequate safeguards 
and inspection, and then use the resources and energies of youth 
and people everywhere to help lift the standards of living. We 
believe the whole world should have the burden of arms lifted from 
it and there should be no conscription of youth anywhere. And I 
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am mindful that this very afternoon 5 years ago Senator McMahon, 
the late Senator McMahon, made the speech that went round the 
world and challenged people everywhere to put their major emphasis 
not upon creating the weapons of death, but to let the energies of 
youth, the energy of we who are older, the natural resources of the 
world, and the various things that God has given us, not to destroy 
each other but to save life, be used. And it is to that we have dedi- 
cated ourselves and we believe that this is the time in a free America 
to go back to what has been our tradition in peacetime, not to con- 
script any young person. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

(The balance of the statement is as follows:) 


Next to war itself, the biggest threat to the real American way of life today is 
militarism. The citizens and legislators who have been inclined to give American 
military men everything they ask, need very soon to examine carefully just 
what kind of monster they are creating and whether it may not turn and destroy 
them one of these days. It was no whim that led our country’s Founding Fathers 
to restrict the powers of the military so severely, and to seek ways to keep military 
leaders always subject to civilian control. Tyrants then as now wielded their 
power with a military flourish. Is America: till free of that tvranny? Increasing 
numbers of young Americans are exposed, through the draft, to military indoc- 
trination, during their formative years. Military indoctrination is essentially 
authoritar’an, intolerant, and contemptuous of the slow processes of persuasion 
and reason that underlie democracy. Military appropriations tend to put the 
squeeze on all such programs as education, health, and welfare. 

This is not to suggest that America is now a perfect illustration of the garrison 
state. It has not yet reached that point, though it may be moving in that direc- 
tion. Dean Louis Smith has defined a garrison state as a “‘state on a permanent 
war footing, with the population in genuine fear of imminent conflict, so unlimited 
in its outcome as to necessitate the subordination of every consideration of 
democracy, of welfare, to ‘military necessity’ * * *. It is a state in which vast 
numbers of men and women are called into required military service under such 
extensive indoctrination that the distinction between citizen and soldier becomes 
blurred in the general tendency to view everything from a military frame of 
reference.”’ Smith added that the economy in a garrison state is ““dominated by 
the military and having as its sole objective the attainment of maximum military 
power. Force either as a threat or in actuality, becomes the naked and unique 
basis for conducting diplomatic negotiations and the settlement of international 
differences.” 

In summarizing briefly the encroachment of militarism upon American civil 
democracy, it can be said that: (a) within the past few years military men have 
played a larger role in politics than ever before in American history; (b) military 
influence in foreign policy has steadily increased so that a key member of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, Representative A. A. Ribicoff, said on May 25, 
1952: ‘In my opinion, in the last year or two, more foreign policy has been made 
in the Pentagon than in the State Department”’; (c) today one-third of the Nation’s 
total business activity springs from the defense buildup and the Air Force has 
become the biggest business in the world; (d) many universities today carry on 
the bulk of their research on military funds; (e) about one-fourth of the male 
college population are now in some ROTC unit of the armed services, which 
serves to introduce military control into educational institutions through control 
of the ROTC student curricula and even extracurricula activities; (f) and to 
make the public like all this, the Pentagon includes in its budget millions of dollars 
each year for a military public-relations prozram which employs a host of skilled 
publicity personnel to sell their ideas to the people. 

Throughout its 40 years of efforts to help create the foundations of peace and 
freedom, the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom has worked 
to lift the burden of arms from the whole world and to secure international 
abolition of conscription so that young people everywhere could use their energies 
in raising standards of living. 

We believe that universal disarmament under international law with adequate 
safeguards and inspection is necessary means toward the security of all nations 
and peoples. We believe also in the use of the world’s resources for the benefit 
of its people. We therefore support an international program of mutual assistance, 
courageous in magnitude, and free from military commitments. 
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We would urge all nations to join in greater efforts to advance the work already 
done by the subcommittee of the United Nations Disarmament Commission. In 
a letter sent to each Member of Congress on 6 Mi 24, our organization ex presses 
the view that unanimous adoption by the U. . General Assembly of a resolution 
directing its Disarmament Commission to sakpad ‘to seek an acceptable solu- 
tion of the disarmament problem”’ was the highlight of the Ninth Session of the 
General Assembly. We believe this resolution is more than procedural and repre- 
sents an advance in substance since concessions on the disarmament issue have 
now been made by both the U. 8. S. R. and the Western powers, the most sig- 
nificant of which was the U.S. S. R.’s acceptance of the Western disarmament 
plan as a basis for further negotiation. A new climate has thus been created in 
which real progress toward disarmament can be made. Therefore, we have urged 
Congress to consider the enactment of a new resolution which would express the 
American people’s desire for an end to the armaments race and would afford con- 
crete support to the ge States representative at the coming meeting of the 
subcommittee of the U. Disarmament Commission. 

We are glad that “at ade Eisenhower proposed an atoms-for-peace plan which 
would use atomic energy for peaceful purposes, especially in the development of 
agriculture, medicine, and electric power. While we recognize that this plan is 
not meant to be part of the disarmament negotiations, it does offer a start on the 

constructive side by bringing nations together in cooperation for creative purposes. 

Surely these are positive efforts toward meeting the world’s major problems in 
a way that could challenge the youth of America and all nations to use their lives 
not conscripted under a military system but voluntarily working together to break 
the bonds of fear, distrust, and hate that threaten to engulf the world. 


The Cuatrman. Now the next witness is Mr. John H. Eberly, 
director, Brethren Service Commission for the Church of the Brethren. 

Mr. Smevtzer. Mr. Chairman, I am Ralph Smeltzer. Mr. Eberly 
couldn’t be here. 

The CuarrMan. All right, Mr. Smeltzer. 

Now, Mr. Smeltzer, you file your report in the record, and then 
the committee will be glad to hear what you have to say. We will 
give you 10 minutes and then we will have to stop and let the balance 
be inserted. We will insert it all. 

Mr. Smev_tzer. Mr. Chairman and members of the House Armed 
Services Committee, my name is Ralph Smeltzer and my address 
is 22 South State Street, Elgin, Ill. I am appearing before your 
committee at the request of W. Harold Row, executive secretary of 
the Brethren Service Commission on behalf of the General Brother- 
hood Board of the Church of the Brethren. 

I. The right of individual conscience: I am asked to convey to 
you an expression of appreciation from our church for the statutory 
provision recognizing the right of conscience for religious objectors, 
under the present draft law. We believe this recognition by the 
Congress of the United States is in keeping with the religious back- 
ground and founding of our Nation, and strengthens its moral fiber. 

The church itself respects the right of the individual conscience 
within its membership and has never set up an authoritative creed. 
Instead, it accepts the entire New Testament as its rule of faith and 
practice and seeks to lead its members to comprehend and accept 
for themselves the mind of Christ as the guide for their conviction 
and conduct. 

We seek no special privilege from our Government. What we 
seek for ourselves, we seek for all—the right of individual conscience, 
which no government authority can abrogate. As the Apostle Peter 
said, ‘‘We must obey God rather than man’’ (Acts 5:29). 

Il. Opposition to extension of universal military conscription: 
The Church of the Brethren, since its beginning in 1708, has repeatedly 
declared its position against war, armaments, and military conscrip- 
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tion. Consequently, the Church of the Brethren views with deep 
concern the current proposal to extend universal military conscription 
for another 4 years through the enactment of H. R. 3005. Fearing 
that this continued emphasis on preparation for war and the reliance 
on armaments and military conscription for security, will hasten the 
coming of actual war, the church finds it necessary again to state its 
convictions about these matters. Our church opposes the extension 
of universal military conscription on the basis of its own tradition, 
on the basis of New Testament Scripture, on the basis of theological 
conviction, and on the basis of practicality. 

Ill. The church and war: Our understanding of the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ as revealed in the New Testament led our annual 
conference in 1934 to resolve: ‘All war is sin. We, therefore, cannot, 
encourage, engage in, or willingly profit from armed conflict at home 
or abroad. We cannot, in the event of war, accept military service 
or support the military machine in any capacity.’”’ This conviction, 
which we reaffirmed in 1948, grew out of such teachings of Christ as 
the following: “But I say unto you, love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you and pray for them which 
despitefully use you” (Matt. 5:44). Attached to this copy is a more 
complete statement on the position and practices of the Church of 
the Brethren. 

IV. The church and God’s will: It is the conviction of Brethren 
that God is the Creator and Father of all men regardless of race, 
creed, or nationality; and that the killing of masses of God’s children 
in war is a sin against God as well as against man. 

It is the conviction of brethren that above all God is a God of love 
as revealed in the person, life, and ministry of Jesus Christ. It is 
our conviction that God through Jesus Christ calls each of us to a life 
of love for God and for fellowman, and that this love is to be expressed 
through a ministry of relief and rehabilitation to the suffering, of 
technical assistance to the underdeveloped areas, and to patience, 
understanding and good will toward enemies. It is the Brethren 
conviction that the Kingdom of God may be at least partially realized 
in human life and in human relationships here and now upon the earth 
as well as in the life hereafter. Our desire therefore to be loyal 
citizens both to the Kingdom of God and to the United States impels 
us to work for international good will and mutual aid, and against 
war, armanents, and military conscription. 

V. Military conscription is not the way to peace: Military conscrip- 
tion is not the way to peace and security in our kind of world. If so, 
Europe would be the most peaceful area on earth, since it has had 
more conscription over a larger period of time than any other con- 
tinent. Yet Europe has been drenched with blood twice in this 
century. Those who were the first to take the sword have perished 
by it. Nazi German and Imperial Japan were not saved by military 
conscription. Their very domination by the military way of life 
evoked a false sense of security and a disregard for spiritual values. 
The Church is concerned with our survival as a democracy sustained 
by Christian values. Militarism as a way of life is opposed to de- 
mocracy, and our forefathers fled to these shores to escape it. 

VI. Armed force will not prevent war: National armed force gives 
not security, but a gambler’s hope of victory. In a hydrogen era, 
however, no victory is possible. Security requires more; it requires 
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the prevention of war. War cannot be prevented by armed force, 
because each step a nation takes to increase its own security thereby 
decreases the security of its neighbors. A system in which each step 
to increase ones own security threatens that of his neighbor, is a 
system which makes security impossible and war in the long run 
inevitable. Genuine security cannot be attained through national 
military power including military conscription; it can be attained only 
in world order. Conscription as a continued United States policy is 
hostile to a peaceful world order. 

In his January 26 speech in Los Angeles, General McArthur himself 
said that— 


War has become a Frankenstein monster to destroy both sides, 
‘and that— 


the constant acceleration of preparation may well, without specific intent, ulti- 
mately produce spontaneous combustion. 

VII. Conscription will not prevent sudden attacks: Military con- 
scription will not prevent sudden attacks. Poland, Norway, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, France, Greece, Russia, Yugoslavia all had conscrip- 
tion and all were attacked without warning. With “blitzkrieg” 
methods, the only sure way to prevent that sort of attack is to prevent 
war. Strong military preparations are an excitement to sudden at- 
tack rather than a safeguard against it, because sudden surprise attack 
offers the only hope of success in such a case. 

VIII. Armed force will not defeat communism: Revolutionary 
communism as the threat around the world can only be met by better 
ideas, by a sacrificial program of sharing our experience, resources, 
ideals, and lives with the underprivileged two-thirds of the human 
race. People can’t be weaned away from communism in the Orient 
and Africa and Latin American with bayonets backed by military 
conscription, but only by brotherhood and better ideas, and the 
demonstration that democracy has a better answer for their needs 
than totalitarianism. 

But even economic aid and technical assistance, imperative as they 
are in helping achieve peace in a revolutionary world, are not funda- 
mental answers to the central problem of security. That must come 
through the development of the United Nations, the rise of moral and 
political authority for the resolving of international disputes, and by 
far-reaching steps toward universal disarmament. 

IX. Conscription is a threat to freedom: Military conscription is a 
significant limitation to freedom in itself as well as a dangerous threat 
to the further limitation of freedom. The ‘‘nation-in-arms’’ theory 
which holds that every physically able young man must undergo some 
military service or military training, puts the military in final control 
of at least a sizable portion of every young man’s life. The British 
military writer, Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart says the following in his 
book, Why Don’t We Learn From History (1944): 

But the deeper I have gone into the study of war and the history of the past 
century, the further I have come toward the conclusion that the development of 
conscription has damaged the growth of the idea of freedom in the continental 
countries, and thereby damaged their efficiency, also, by undermining the sense 
of personal responsibility. There is only too much evidence that our temporary 


adoption of conscription in the last war had a permanent effect harmful to the 
development of freedom and democracy here. 
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He says: 

We ought to realize that it is easier to adopt the compulsory principle of- 
national life than to shake it off. Once compulsion for personal service is adopted 
in peacetime, it will be hard to resist the extension of the principle to all other 
aspects of the Nation’s life, including freedom of thought, speech, and writing. 
We ought to think carefully, and to think ahead, before taking a decisive step 
toward totalitarianism. 

X. Conscription—not even the military answer. Even if it were 
conceded that military power is the way to security today, there 
exists considerable doubt in the minds of some of our eminent military 
leaders, and of many other people as to whether in an atomic war 
2-year draftees would provide an effective fighting force. On January 
14, 1955, the highly recognized magazine, U.S. News & World Report, 
said on page 30: 

The Armed Forces have decided they cannot fight modern wars, using radar, 
atomic bombs, supersonic planes, and 60-mile-an-hour tanks, with 24-month 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen. 

The desire to shift toward an all-volunteer force, for the active defense of the 
Nation, is another important key to new manpower plans. 

XI. We propose the following alternatives: 

Complete renunciation of war. 

The use of nonviolence in settling international disputes. 

A U.N. to which all nations belong, and to which all serious disputes 
can be brought and settled under law. 

Complete and universal disarmament. 

(Universal disarmament must include the universal abolition of 
military conscription. Discontinuation of the draft here, and a return 
to the traditional American voluntary military system, should be 
followed by American efforts for the international abolition of con- 
scription, made morally much more powerful by example as well as 
precept.) 

Use of the world’s resources for the benefit and development of all 
mankind. 

Building of a spirit of world understanding and brotherhood. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much. I want to say this, that 
I know the committee is glad to know that the church approved the 
language that we used with reference to conscientious objectors, that 
is in the bill. We worked very hard on it and had many conferences, 
Mr. Short and I with your leaders, and we are glad our efforts are 
satisfactory to you. Thank you very much, sir. 

Now, the next witness is Doctor—who? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Hostetter. 

The CHarrMAN. Hostetter. 

Dr. Hostetter, the chairman of the Mennonite Central Committee. 

Doctor? 

Dr. Hosrerrer. Mr. Chairman 

The CHarrMAN. I may say we worked with his group ,too, when we 
were phrasing up the language. 

Now, Doctor, it would be a pleasure to hear you. 

Dr. Hostetrer. Iam C. M. Hostetter, Jr., president of the Messiah 
College, Grantham, Pa., moderator of the brethern in Christ School, 
chairman of the Mennonite Central Committee, a relief and service 
agency representing the Mennonite and Brethern Christ Churches. 

And Mr. Chairman, may I say briefly that our presentation is very 
brief. We are confining ourselves solely to the conscription act 
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The CHarrMaAN. You read all you have here. 

Dr. Hosterrer. Yes. 

And we hope at a subsequent time to be heard on our position on 
universal military training at the time the bill for the reserves will be 
before the committee. 

The CuarrMan. It will be a pleasure. 

Make a note so we can notify Mr. Brooks that Dr. Hostetter desires 
to be heard when the Reserve Act comes up for consideration, and so 
notify him. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. All right, Doctor. It is a pleasure this afternoon 
to hear vou on the extension of the draft. 

Dr. Hosrerrer. We are therefore recording our opposition to the 
extension of present bill, H. R. 3005. 

During World War II the Mennonite Central Committee operated a 
number of the civilian public-service camps in which conscientious 
objectors performed civilian service in lieu of induction, 

Under the present act, our committee has been recognized by selec- 
tive service as one of the agencies under whose direction conscientious 
objectors may perform the service required of them. 

Approximately 70 percent of the conscientious objectors now in serv- 
ice have come from our homes and churches. Thus, the concern 
which we lay before you today necessarily involves our own youth 
and their problems, but extends to all American youth and their part 
in our national life. 

Reinforcing our concerns are bitter recollections of our experiences 
in other lands where our forefathers once had their homes, where con- 
scription for military training and service became the accepted rule, 
and the liberties which we prize so dearly were first restricted and then 
crushed under growing military system. 

Our concern today is over any extension of the draft which has been 
the law of this land since 1948. We are deeply disturbed when it can 
be said—and members of this committee will recognize the source of 
this quotation, referring to our present operation of selective service: 

The calm planning for a call, the unquestioning acceptance of it, the smooth 

adjustment to a new way of life, manifested by millions of our young men and 
their families, evidences the maturity of their attitude toward the problem of 
national security. 
And gentlemen, may I state that if that is the reflection of the Ameri- 
can mind, then it prompts me to ask the questions, have the children 
and grandchildren of those who fled to this country from militarized 
nations forgotten? 

Has the growing military might of America lulled us into a false 
sense of security? Are we secure? 

Then mav I off the record just state this—that our group with a 
great deal of concern questions the assumption that universal military 
training is the foundation of our national security and we are dis- 
turbed if our citizens accept that assumption, because if that assump- 
tion is correct, and that the duty of every citizen is to take part in 
military service, then, gentlemen, history tells us that it is only a short 
but inevitable step as was followed in other countries to lose sight of 
this important matter which your Congress has been so generous in 
providing, respect for conscience? 
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Is it not true that with each increase in armament, each increase in 
military expenditures and other military preparations international 
tensions have grown? Ought we not rather to use our resources of men 
and materials to relieve the world’s need, to feed the hungry, and thus 
to bring real hope to the underprivileged multitudes to whom com- 
munism offers its enticing but deceptive appeal? What greater chal- 
lenge could be offered to American youth? 

We have had a part in such services by Government and many 
private agencies in some of the world’s neediest areas, and we have seen 
how good will can grow through such a ministry. 

We do not raise here the question of the moral right of this Nation 
or any other nation—to use the conscription method in time of 
emergency, if such is indeed the Nation’s will as determined by 
democratic processes—provided always that full provision is made for 
those who cannot in good conscience submit to the majority’s will 
in this respect. 

But we do seriously question whether the desired end, national 
security, is at all advanced by this means. 

We humbly submit that the conclusion of all forms of conscription 
act would be an eloquent testimony to the world concerning America’s 
desires for peace, and could be a first step toward the peace which we 
and all people crave. It would be a step in keeping with our avowed 
purpose to put our trust in God, and to practice righteousness, 
justice, and mercy in our dealings with all men. It would be a step 
to lead American youth in a better way, a way which might also 
involve sacrifice, but would offer them hope, hope for themselves and 
their Nation. 

We profoundly believe that it would be a step in the best interest 
of our youth and of all of our Nation. 

It is our hope and prayer, therefore, gentlemen, that you may see 
fit to recommend that the present Draft Act be not extended beyond 
the present expiration date. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much, Doctor. It is always a 
pleasure to have benefit of the counsel and advice from the Mennonite 
Society and always a pleasure to have their representative present 
their views to the committeee. 

Thank you very much. 

Dr. Hostrerrer. Thank you kindly. 

The CuHarrMan. Now the next witness is Miss Elizabeth A. Smart, 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 

Come around, Miss Smart, please, Ma’am. 

Are you from Missouri? 

Miss SMart. No; I am from the State of North Carolina. I am 
stationed in Washington. 

The CHatrmMan. All right, now, Madam, we will be glad to have you 
present your views. The reason I asked if you were from Missouri, 
our chief counsel, Mr. Robert Smart, is from Missouri. I didn’t 
know whether you were from his home or related to him. 

Miss SMart. No. I may be, but I am not aware of it. 

The CuHatrMan. All right. 

Miss Smart. I am Miss Elizabeth A. Smart. My address is 144 
Constitution Avenue NE. I am representing the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 
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I am here to present to you the opposition of my organization to the 
drafting of anyone in peacetime. At our recent convention in Lexing- 
ton, Ky., my organization again adopted as its policy: 

We oppose peacetime conscription of men, women, or youth. 


The National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, because of its 
stand on social and moral questions, is often the recipient of complaints 
from persons who feel that they are unable to get attention from those 
in authority to their just grievances, 

I wish to submit to your committee some of these complaints in the 
hope that from the position of authority which you occupy, you will 
see fit to take some action to remedy them. As you will note they are 
borne out by an article taken from the Air Force Times, which I also 
submit as an exhibit. 


The first is a letter addressed to: 
EXHIBIT 1 


CouumBus, Onto, February 28, 1954. 
PRESIDENT, WGTU, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Mr. PresipEnt: I am writing this in hopes you would try to bring this to the 
attention of proper authorities, a few words of explanation. 

I am a [rank given; in the USAF stationed at Lockbourne Air Force Base at 
Columbus, Ohio. I am not including my name as I fear some sort of disciplinary 
action would be taken some way or another for bringing this matter to your atten- 
tion. 

Anyhow, here is my complaint: As you know, we have a noncommissioned 
officers’ club on our base here at Lockbourne Ai. Force Base. I think this is fine 
for the fellows who like that soit of thing. Believe me, most of the recreation this 
club provides is drinkin, of alcohol in one form o1 another, although they do have 
dances and serve food, etc. 

We all are supposed to pay dues to this club at the rate of $2 per month, with 
the privilege of resigning. It seems you are automatically made a member as 
soon as you alrive on the base, and if you don’t care to belong you have to submit 
a letter, through channels to the base commande, stating reasons, etc. Yester- 
day, Saturday, our squadron commander who must first approve a resignation 
before it is forwarded to the base commander, stated it would be his pylicy not to 
approve these resignations, his name, Maj. Elwood Huss, 801st Supply Squadron. 

Seems to me we are being forced to belong to an organization even though we 
don’t care to. When you are sworn into the Air Force nothing is said about 
having to belong. 

Further, Major Huss further stated any men in his squadron who did not pay 
these dues when they were billed by the club would be subject to disciplinary 
action, such as reduction in rank. 

I think that thi. is a sad state of affairs when men in our Armed Forces are 
practically foreed to belong to a club of this type where men who have never 
drunk alcohol may be tempted to start. I, at least, think that no pressure of 
any kind should be brought to bear on these men. If they want to belong they 
should apply for membership voluntarily at the club. 

I wish I could sign this letter sc I could hear from your organization on this. 
I am only one but there are hundreds of airmen who feel the same way on my 
base here, and I am sure it is the same all over the country. 

Respectfully, 





An Airman of Lockbourne Air Force Base, Supply Squadron. 


Miss SMart. Exhibit 2 is a letter from a woman whom I know per- 
sonally but for the same reasons, as he believed, deleted her name. 
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Exuisit No. 2 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., February 7, 1954. 
Miss ELizABETH SMART, 
Washington 2, D. C. 


Dear Miss Smart: It has come to my attention that on many if not all Air 
Forces bases, men, both officers and noncommissioned officers, are virtually forced 
to belong to officers’ and noncommissioned officers’ clubs. 

I have in my possession a daily bulletin issued over the base adjutant’s signa- 
ture for the commanding officer of a nearby Air Force base, which says in para- 
graph 7: 

“Attention all noncommissioned officers: Effective December 1, 1953, member- 
ship in the NCO open mess is considered to be automatic for all noncommissioned 
officers assigned or attached to this base, unless they indicate in writing to the 
base commander their unwillingness and reasons for not joining. Dues are pay- 
able on or before the 10th of each month. A report will be made to the com- 
mander not later than the 12th day of each month, showing names of those 
NCO?’s failing to pay their dues on time.” 

While I realize that this is not a direct order, to any military man it carries 
that implication for it is a well-known fact that members of the Armed Forces 
who do not comply with every wish of the base commander are shifted to unde- 
sirable assignments and it is held against them on promotion boards and so forth. 

A young Christian NCO who was transferred here from Texas Air Force Base 
has in his possession a letter from his squadron commander in reply to a monthly 
letter he had written objecting to this NCO club because his religion did not 
permit drinking and dancing. The notation on his letter read ‘‘Disapproved”’ 
on grounds that the club offered more facilities that would be advantageous to 
the airman than drinking or dancing. This young airman wonders how he can 
follow 2 Corinthians 7:14. He feels that under the Constitution one is given 
the choice—if one doesn’t want to associate with people of this character one 
shouldn’t have.to. 

An ex-commanding officer at the base theater, speaking before at least 300 
men, said he knew of no way to promote good fellowship and get a job done than 
over a glass of beer. 

It would seem that those in the Armed Forces are losing their religious freedom. 
This seems especially unfortunate when it has been pointed out to me that the 
top NCO’s seem to be turning again to religion. If the commanding officer can 
say these men have to associate with non-Christians whether they wish to or not, 
then he could say they have to be a Buddhist if he wishes, was pointed out to me 
by one man. 

Men have come to me for advice and wanting to know if our organization can 
do anything about this situation. Would you please give me your opinion on it? 

Thank you so much. 

Sincerely, 

The CHAIRMAN. Just include in the record those other exhibits of 
yours, Miss Smart, please, ma’am. 

Now I suggest to you that you confine yourself to your statement 
there. You have been reading these exhibits. Let’s see what your 
statement says. 

Miss Smart. Well, I would like to use as one of the arguments in 
support of my statement, Mr. Chairman, this type of procedure to 
which these men are being subjected in the armed services. 

I will omit reading this article from the Air Force Times which 
simply repeats more or less that I have said. 

The CHarrMAN. Time is running out on you. You can use up 
your 10 minutes any way you want. I was just offering that sug- 
gestion. 

Miss SMART. Yes. 

The CHarrMAN. You have 2 more minutes left, Miss Smart. 

Miss Smart. The same issue which contained the article which 
confirms these statements has this article in it: 
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Foc 1N Cockpit CausED Most 1953 AccIDENTsS 

Wasnineton.—Over half of the 2,075 ‘‘major aireraft accidents’ in the Air 
Force in 1953 resulted from pilot error, the air surgeon said this week. His 
statement appears in a new report on davs lost because of accidents, sickness, and 
other reasons. The account appears in the January USAF Medical Service 
Digest. 

The 1,051 pilot error accidents in 1953 resulted in 339 fatalities and a dollar 
loss of $127 million, the surgeon said. 

Aircraft accidents statistics for 1954 were not disclosed. 

Major aircraft accicent causes for 1953 were listed as follows: 

Pilot error, 1,051; other crew members, 9; supervisory, 63; maintenance, 111; 
other personnel, 15; materiel failure, 525; airbase and airways, 14; weather, 13; 
miscellaneous unsafe conditions, 31; and undetermined, 239. 

The accidents claimed 948 lives. 

Some years ago in connection with this Training and Service Act 
my organization and others brought to the attention of your committee 
conditions that were recognized as deplorable. Your committee, or 
members of it, took some action to remedy them, but apparently the 
action was not permanently effective. 

At that time Congress in its wisdom gave to the Secretary of Defense 
the authority and the responsibility of making regulations to provide 
uniform practices on the question of beverage alcohol in all three 
branches of the armed services. We regret to have to call to your 
attention the fact, that instead of bettering the situation these regula- 
tions, ignoring the law of 1901, have worsened it. 

At one time the position of the Armed Forces was that they en- 
couraged abstinence, enforced moderation, and punished overindulg- 
ence. I offer another exhibit, embodying the policy they have now 
substituted for this. 

And this is a Department of the Army, Office of the Adjutant 
General, Washington, D. C., October 26, 1953. 


Dear Srr: Your recent communication—— 


The CHarrMan. You put that in the record now. You have only 
about half a minute left. 

Now I wouldn’t take time reading up. Read what you have here 
in your statement. 

Miss. Smarr. Well, I will call that to the attention of the committee. 
Then I will read to you from an article that has just been published 
about the death of one of the heroes of Iwo Jima. 

An American ‘Indian ‘hero of modern war is [dead—a bewildered and disillu- 
sioned victim of peacetime. 

Ira Haves, one of the Marine flag raisers on Iwo Jima at the climax of World 
War II, was found dead yesterday on the Sacaton Indian Reservation. He was 32. 
The doctor’s verdict: Overexposure to freezing weather—too much alcohol. 

I will skip the rest of it. Then I will read the final paragraph. 

Phoenix City Magistrate C. W. Pensinger, before whom Hayes often had been 
arraigned for drunkenness, said: ‘‘Hayes was intelligent but he couldn’t handle 
drink and everybody was always buying him a drink.’’ 

Thank you. 

The CHarrmMan. Thank you very much, Miss Smart. It is a fine 
statement. Put the Adjutant General’s letter in the record. 
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Exuisir 4 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., October 26, 1953 

DEAR — : Your recent communication uddvecsed to the President 
concerning the es stablishment of liquor outlets on military installations has been 
referred to the Department of the Army for reply. 

The traditional policy of the Department of Defense is to provide morale, 
welfare, and recreational activities te the extent possible at all Department of 
Defense installations. The maintenance of messes and clubs is a part of these 
activities. These messes and clubs are impcrtant centers of military community 
life and they provide service personnel and families with facilities similar to those 
enjoyed by other citizens of tre United States. The sale of alcoholic beverages 
is one of the normal functions of the activities of such messes and clubs. 

The American people in general have indicated their attitude towards the 
consumption of alcoholic beverages by repealing the 18th amendment. Condi- 
ticns of military service necessitate certain restrictive legislation and regulations 
to gcvern conduct of its members. The Department of Defense is opposed, how- 
ever, to restrictive legislaticn and regulations which discriminate unnecessarily 
against the members of the Armed Forces and which result in the denial or 
curtailment of privileges enjoyed by other citizens. We acknowledge the fact 
that members of the Armed Fcrces, like other citizens, will occasionally desire 
to partake of alcoholic beverages. We prefer to make these privileges available 
and to control their dispensation in established officers’ and nenecmmissioned 
officers’ messes in an atmosphere where moderation is enforced and overindulgence 
is punished. 

he Secretary of Defense has statutory authority to make such regulations as 
he may deem appropriate governing the sale, consumption, and possession of 
alcoholic beverages to or by members of the Armed Forces at or near any military 
installation. A recent Department of Defense directive established the policy in 
this regard for the services. Within the framework of this directive the Depart- 
ments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force fave issued uniform regulations govern- 
ing the ecntrol of alcoholic beverages throughout the armed services. These 
regulations include a provision for the sale of packaged liquors by officers’ and 
noncommissicned cfficers’ messes to bona fide: members cver 21 vears of age. 
These regulations are adequate and their enforcement is effective. Alcoholic 
liquors are nct obtainable through any other sources on military installations. 

I hcpe that the feregcing will tend tc clarify the position of the Department of 
the Army in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wa. kk. BeRGIN, 
Major General, United States Army, The Fy jutant General 


The next witness is Dr. J. Raymond Schmidt, National Grand 
Lodge of the International Order of Good Templars. 

Is the doctor here? 

Mr. Scumipr. Yes. 

The CHarrMAN. Proceed. 

Mr. Scumipt. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, ] am 
Dr. J. Raymond Schmidt of Washington, D. C., and I appreciate 
the privilege of appearing here as a citizen, as national superintendent 
of legislative work of the National Grand Lodge of the International 
Order of Good Templars and as general superintendent of the National 
Civic League. 

My opposition to compulsory peacetime military service developed 
quite naturally. My paternal grandfather, Phillip Schmidt, emigrated 
from Germany in 1848 to escape serving in the German Army as a 
conscript. It is needless to say that my erandfathe ‘r hever returned to 
Germany even for a brief visit. 

As the members of this committee well know, many Germans, who 
are not lovers of war, have come to America to enjoy our former 
freedom from military dictatorship. For the most part they have 
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been honest, law abiding, and industrious. Whether Dunker, Men- 
nonite, or Amish, they have made a valuable contribution to our 
national well-being, though not willing to engage in military service. 

Other European nationals have also emigrated to America to live 
in a land free from militarism. I am thinking of the Scandinavians in 
our midst. It happens to be my privilege and pleasure to be affiliated 
in the International Order of Good Templars with many Swedish 
people who came to our country in the belief that their children might 
escape military conscription. Furthermore, a very large proportion 
of the people coming from Sweden, Norway, and Denmark have 
shown their appreciation of the opportunities offered by residence in 
America by losing no time in taking out naturalization papers. 

It is only natural, then, that the National Grand Lodge of the 
International Order of Good Templars, when in session at Worcester, 
Mass., on June 8 and 9, 1945, should adopt the following resolution: 

The National Grand Lodge of the International Order of Good Templars, 
United States of America, in convention assembled, declare ourselves opposed 
to the adoption of peacetime military conscription in the United States. 

We consider military conscription, in time of peace, as unnecessary, and un- 
democratic and a danger to peaceful relations with other nations. 

When a powerful nation like the United States votes to extend the 
draft for another 4 years it must be because of fear of an attack from 
an equally powerful nation. Or can it be that we have lost faith in 
the ability of United Nations, of which we are a charter member, to 
maintain peaceful relations among the nations of the world? 

As we see it, continuance of the draft can mean only that our 
statesmen have very little faith that the United Nations Organiza- 
tion can prevent future wars. Because America maintains the draft 
system and a mighty military néachine to go with it, every nation 
upon the earth, small and great, will feel compelled to fall in line and 
be ready to go to war on a moment’s notice. There can be but one 
result: All the peoples around the globe reduced to slavery by fright- 
ful cost of the armament race thus precipitated. Continuance of the 
draft and preparations for large-scale warfare, can mean but one 
thing, intolerable tax burdens for the American people in the years 
ahead. 

It is unthinkable that our country will be the means of enthroning 
Hitlerism, not only at home but around the world. Méilitarism and 
democracy are incompatible, they cannot long live side by side in 
the same country. Continuance of the draft for another 4 years will 
hasten development of a military caste system that will undermine 
our liberties as thoroughly as in Germany, Italy, and Japan, where 
militarism completely dominated every phase of human activity. 

Democracy must be preserved. Hitlerism must be killed in the 
United States as well as in Germany. On these objectives we are 
agreed. 

Then let this worthy committee hasten their attainment by doing 
away with the draft and putting our armed services back on a volun- 
tary and democratic basis. 

That is my brief plea. 

The CuHatrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Schmidt. It is a 
pleasure to have your observation. 

Now, the next witness is Mr. David Whatley. This gentleman 
spoke to me as I was going to lunch, and says he was a lawyer in 
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Washington and he wanted to make a statement as to the constitu- 
tionality of the draft law. 

Now, we are all lawyers here, and we know on a great constitution- 
ality question you cannot do much in 10 minutes. We suggest you 
file your brief, and we will listen to you briefly, then. 

Mr. Wuatiey. Mr. Chairman, I cherish very much the privilege 
you give to obscure private citizens like myself, who in the democratic 
process at least have the opportunity to dissent from the prevailing 
opinion in most of the country. 

I appreciate that the views [ shall express will appear to some rather 
radical. So may I preface my brief remarks by saying that the 
Whatley family is a distinguished—my ancestors grew up in your 
great State of Georgia. 

The CuarrMan. You talk to us about the law, on the constitution- 
ality of it. 

Mr. Wuattey. I wish to point out that I am of a very conservative 
family, and if [ differ with the distinguished chairman in these matters 
it is my belief that it is because I am more conservative than the 
distinguished chairman is in the protection of our constitutional 
liberties. 

I wish to merely point out briefly that there is not one phrase in the 
Constitution which gives the Congress the authority to draft men 
in peacetime or in wartime. I will submit, if the chairman will 
permit—— 

The CuarrMan. Is there anything in the Constitution that pre- 
vents it? 

Mr. Wuat ey. Yes, sir; a very clear prohibition. 

The CHatrMAN. Have you a prepared brief? 

Mr. Waattey. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMaANn. Well, now, file your prepared brief and let us get 
right down to it. 

Mr. Wuat ey. You ask if there were a clear prohibition. May I 
cite particularly the 13th amendment. 

The CHatrMan. What is the provision of the Constitution that 
prohibits a man from being drafted? 

Mr. Wuatcvey. The 13th amendment, which states: 

Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude except 
whereas the party shail have been convicted. 

The CuartrMaNn. That doesn’t apply. Go ahead. 

Mr. Wuat Ley. Shall exist within the United States. 

The CuatrMan. All right. Go ahead now. 

Mr. Wuattey. The 11th amendment I think is quite explicit in 
saying that the powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution nor prohibited by it to the States respectively, or to the 
people. 

The points that [ might make are covered in the brief which I shall 
submit. An article prepared by Prof. Harold Freeman, a distin- 
guished professor of law of the Cornell University Law School, appear- 
ing in the Virginia Law Review. 

The CuHatrMaAn. Go ahead, sir. Time is running against you. 

Mr. Waar ey. It is a conclusion. I will submit the article for its 
inclusion in the record. 

The CHarrMan. All right. 
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Mr. Wuattey. Together with its footnotes, a complete brief on the 
subject. 

The CuHatrMan. All right. 

Mr. Wuat ey. I shall not detain you further, except to offer, if I 
may, certain alternatives. I am not so irresponsible of the Nation’s 
security that I do not wish to offer alternatives to the present draft. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Wuarttey. May I please submit the following for your con- 
sideration? Before the July 1 deadline may I urge you and beg you 
to survey three propositions: First, that an overall survey should be 
made, as I have urged in past years before this and other committees, 
of our security requirements in the light of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, the new development, the new revolution in war making that 
Hanson Baldwin has so aptly described and as is so aptly described in 
the last article of last week’s issue of U. S. News & World Report, 
which I urge every member of the committee to read, which gives in 
my opinion a completely new context of frame in which our security 
and manpower requirements should be considered. 

The CuarrMan. What is your second point? 

Mr. Wuarttey. Second, I urge you to consider a subcommittee in- 
vestigation of the tremendous waste of our manpower all over the 
world not only in the Pentagon and in the administrative functions 
which could be pursued as adequately by civilians, but by the double 
duty that is being engaged in within sight of the Capitol everywhere. 
You have two men even on the gate at Fort Myer, and every other 
Army post when you need one. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, what is your third proposition? 

Mr. Wuart ey. The third proposal is: I urge that the Congress give 
consideration to the proposal made not only by Mr. Hinshaw, but by 
others as a means of not only deferring temporarily but exempting 
men from service for the pursuit of more profitable occupations to en- 
hance the security of the Nation. 

I suggest that it might very well be achieved by giving these men 
3 months’ basic training during the summer months and let them retain 
their occupations or retain their positions as students, whether it be 
for 3 months, for 12 months, or 24 months. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Wuatvey. It comes in the summer. 

The CHarRMAN. You have gotten across to the committee the three 
things you had in your mind in addition to the constitutionality of the 
draft. 

Mr. Wuat ey. May I have 1 more minute-to pursue 1 more point 
sir? 

The CHarrMan. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Wuat ey. Now, please, I also urge you to read the testimony 
of two distinguished Senators in the hearings on the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act of 1951 before the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services, in which Senator Edwin Johnson of Colorado and 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of Massachusetts, both proposed an 
alternative to the induction of at least a million-man army. 

The Cuarrman. All right. I read both of those distinguished 
statements—— 

Mr. Wuat ey. I appreciate your patience very much. 

The CHarrMan. I read them a long time ago. 
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Now, thank you very much. 
Now, the next and last witness is Mrs. Agnes Waters. 
Mrs. Waters. Mr. Chairman, | am going to talk if I may for a 
few minutes extemporaneously. 
The CHatrMaAN. Yes, ma’am. 
Mrs. Waters. I have submitted to the committee a written state- 
ment that I would like to have follow my remarks. 
The Cuarrman. All right. Go ahead now. 
Mrs. Waters. This bill is entitled ““A Universal Military Training 
Bill.”’ 
The CHarrMan. Yes. 
Mrs. Waters. Which absolutely is unconstitutional, because you 
cannot send our men universally all over the world to fight other 
people’s battles. The sovereign rights of the people of the United 
States come first over our manpower. And our manpower is the 
most precious resource we have. 
Now it has been brought to the attention of many investigating 
committees in the Senate and House that the United Nations war 
in Korea was mass murder of our men. The generals who were in 
charge testified they were not allowed to win the war in Korea. 
General Van Fleet said that he could have put 300,000 prisoners in 
the bag and he was stopped by order; under the United Nations, 
there were observers there who reported back to the enemy every 
tactical and military move we made and controlled the war in Korea. 
So we were not permitted to win. 
Now I have here a document that is very important. I have many 
documents I want to present to you. 
One is the Arming of the United Nations put out by the Department 
of State, Bulletin No. 422—A, and here is a report from the Military 
Affairs Committee of the United Nations on arming the United 
Nations and the author of this report is the Soviet General Vasiliev 
General Vasiliev armed the United Nations and planned the rattrap 
that 4 years later he launched in Korea. I have the evidence here that 
should interest the Armed Services Committee of a white paper issued 
by the Department of Defense of the United States Army, an intel- 
ligence report, that states that General Vasiliev launched the war over 
the 38th parallel in Korea 
Now, you have also before you many witnesses who have appeared 
before the Internal Security Committee of the Senate that testified 
that the State Department and the United Nations was Red from top 
to bottom. And yet in a treasonous, treacherous act, Mr. Truman 
gave our armies Over to our enemies in the United Nations. Delivered 
them lock, stock, and barrel. And that authority was without au- 
thority from Congress.. There was no authority. He had no Presi- 
dential authority to do that to us. Our armies belonged to the United 
States, for the preservation of this Republic, and not for any civil 
wars in Asia. 
Now, another point that I want to make is the fact that General 
Van Fleet in his testimony before the Senate, on page 2024, said that 
when he was the administrator of the military aid in Greece that pres- 
sure was put on by the State Department to put into the Greek 
Cabinet a Communist regime, which was put in. Aid was withheld 
that we voted for here, and that we taxpayers sweated blood to pro- 
vide, to supposedly arm against communism and we were arming the 
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guerrillas and the Communists and forcing the Government of Greece 
to accept a Communist government. The same thing was done in 
China. 

Now, recently you passed a joint resolution practically committing 
us to war, that this draft act will supplement with our blood, under- 
writing a Communist revolution all over the world, not merely in Asia 
but all over the world we are committed under treaties that have 
taken place. And I fought every one of them personally for years. 
Because the chief architect, the chief witness of our foreign policies 
was a man who was a member of a Communist unit cited by the 
Attorney General Biddle; that is the organization of the American 
League for Peace and Democracy, whose chief witness for foreign 
policies was Clark M. Eichelberger, before every committee of the 
House and Senate since 1939. And he had created a foreign policy 
favorable to the interests of the Soviet Union. So today our foreign 
policy, gentlemen, is one identical with that of the Soviet Union and 
we are underwriting and promoting world revolution, written in our 
blood. And today you are confronted with the corpus delicti of 
445,000 dead laying in Asia and you would enter another Asiatic war 
at your peril. 

And you know those facts. 

The Cuarrman. I understand—— 

Mrs. Warers. You are aware of them. And ignorance is no plea in 
court against high treason. 

The CuatrmMan. Now you set out in your splendid brief the reasons 
why you are opposed to the extension of the Draft Act, and put 
that 

Mrs. Waters. I am, because it supplements world communism. 

The Cuarrman. All right. You put—— 

Mrs. Warers. It underwrites it, promotes it. 

The CHairMan. Wait, wait 1 minute. 

Mrs. Warrrs. With our blood. 

The CHarrMan. We can’t both talk at the same time. Your time 
has run out. Let me talk now. 

Mrs. Warers. I don’t think so. Because I have been here only 
5 minutes. 

The Cuarrman. You talked fast. 

Mrs. Waters. I was supposed to talk 10. 

The CuarrMan. You talked so fast you put in an awful heap in the 
5 minutes. 

Mrs. Waters. If I could have 30 minutes, I could fill it. 

I talked 30 minutes before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

File your brief. 

Mrs. Waters. I want to file my brief and I want to file the papers 
that are pertaining to it and support it. 

The CuarrmMan. You give them to Mr. Blandford, and to the 
reporter. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Waters. 1 demand that this draft extension be killed. 

(The information is on file with the committee. ) 
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STATEMENT OF Mrs. AGNES WATERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is Mrs. Agnes Waters, 
my address is Box 3560, Washington 7, D C. 

I appear here in opposition to the extension of the draft and I am against all 
other supplemental and related bills and treaties and joint resolutions for war; 
and I am also against all foreign-aid bills, mutual-security acts and defense pacts, 
which are nothing more nor less than high treason committed against the people 
of tne United States of America. Americans cannot be drafted for universal 
service all over the world. It is unconstitutional. 

These bills and treaties are a part of an international conspiracy to destroy 
America. And you are underwriting world revolution with our money and with 
our blood. We were treacherously committed to defend China at the Cairo 
meeting before we got Formosa. 

These draft bills supplement so-called defense pacts that commit our Armed 
Forces to the defense of Asiatic nations, all of which are not worth expending 
the life of one American soldier or sailor. 

And you are doing this in spite of the overwhelming evidence that we were 
sold out in Korea and not allowed to win the war. 

And you are doing this in spite of the fact that you know it can only mean 
the mass murder of hundreds of thousands of Americans. For what? 

The record of the Korean war should be warning enough not to send our Armed 
Forces into more Russian rattraps in*Asia. There is nothing that our enemies 
want more than for us to expend our might under the treachery of the United 
Nations in far-off hellholes where our generals are not permitted to win. 

And with this draft you are capturing our American youth to be liquidated, 
and the greatest resources of America is her manpower. 

[ hold in my hand a copy of the State Department Bulletin No. 422a called, 
Arming the United Nations, which contains a report from a Soviet general, PH. A. 
Vasiliev, who was the Chairman of the United Nations Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, who armed the United Nations. 

I hold in my hand a copy of a white paper issued by the Defense Department 
on May 15, 1954, which charges Russia with launching the Korean war over 
the 38th parallel. 

And this United States Army Intelligence report states that the Soviet general 
in charge of launching the Korean war over the 38th parallel was none other than 
the former Chairman of the United Nations Military Committee, Soviet General 
Vasiliev. No wonder our greatest generals could not win the war in Korea. 

Also you have had before your committees General MacArthur and General 
Van Fleet, who both swore under oath that they were not allowed to win the war 
in Korea. 

The facts are that we no longer have control over our United States Armed 
Forces. They were treasonably turned over to the United Nations without 
any authority by the former United States delegate to the U. N., Gross, and later 
by President Truman for police action, in Korea. And that under the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization we have pooled our national defense, our Navy, 
and our planes with 14 foreign nations. Our Nation is now an occupied country, 
occupied by armed foreign crooks in unlimited numbers. 

The facts are too, that our present foreign policy is identi¢al with that of the 
Soviet Union; and this diabolical plot was put over on Congress by the agents of 
Soviet Russia who appeared before your committees for many years to my 
knowledge pressing for every step to war and for every foreign-policy bill. 

I have pointed out these enemies to you since 1939. 

The chief witness for all of our foreign-policy bills and treaties has been Clark 
M. Eichelberger, the director of the American League for Peace and Democracy, 
whose organization was raided by the Dies committee of the House of Representa- 
tives in 1939, and the names of 2,000 Communists were found in the membership 
file. These Reds were then in every key position of the administration of the 
United States. 

Mr. Eichelberger’s outfit is cited several times as a Communist transmission 
belt and as an organization designed to conceal Communist control, and two 
Attorneys General of the United States, Attorney General Biddle and Attorney 
General Tom Clark have written that “The American League for Peace and 
Democracy was created by Red Russia as a means of creating a United States 
foreign policy favorable to the interests of the Soviet Union’’; see Guide to Sub- 
versive Organizations and Publications, page 20, and read there the statements of 
both Attorneys General and of many investigating committees. 

And yet you have allowed these Reds to dictate and to write the foreign policy 
of the United States of America, which these draft bills supplement. 
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We are and we have been underwriting the Communist world revolution with 
our money and with our blood, and it’s got to be stopped, before we lose all our 
precious manpower in the plotted and planned blood baths of the world. 

And you would reaffirm your faith in the U. N. in spite of all the investigations 
that were made by your own United States Senate Internal Security Committee 
and also of the House Un-American Activities Committee who reported to you 
for years that both the United Nations and the State Department were rotten 
with Soviet spies and agents planted there to destroy America; and vou are rati- 
fying more of their treasonous bills, treaties, and treasonous defense pacts, in spite 
of the record of the past, which is a record so black with high treason and mass 
murder of our Armed Forces under the United Nation: in these police actions in 
Asia that vou cannot plead that you did not know, and ignorance is no defense 
to crimes, as lawyers you ought to know the law. 

You cannot plead that you did not know. 

And you are doing all this in spite of the fact that you have been informed by 
the Senate and the House investigating committees that the United Nations is 
a den of Red enemies, and that the United States State Department is lousy 
with Reds, who are plotting and planning the total destruction of this Republic, 
and they are doing that with the consent of the Senate when vou pass these 
treasonous pacts, treaties, and supplemental bills such as the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954 and the other draft bills that supplement this high treason such as 
a!l of the draft bills now before the Congress, and you make yourselves a party 
to this high treason. P 

On July 15, 1953, the Senate ratified 3 secret NATO supplemental treaties 
that made this Nation an occupied country, occupied by armed foreign troops 
in unlimited numbers from 14 other nations (See Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee hearings for April 1953, p. 29). 

On page 29 of the Senate hearings of April 1953 on these three supplemental 
NATO treaties that were ratified by the Senate on July 15, 1953 (see Congressional 

tecord of that date), these hearings state that we are obliged to allow these 
foreign troops to come in here, and we are obliged to allow them to carry arms 
and they are to come into the United States in unlimited numbers. 

And now, in spite of that high treason, you are now about to compound treason 
with more treason and even worse treason for you are about to extend those 
NATO treaties to allow our former bitter enemies to come in here armed and 
in unlimited numbers and occupy the United States of America, Germany and 
Japan, and you are about to rearm Germany with the Paris Pact. 

And you are now rearming Japan with our warships and planes. Under the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954 you voted hundreds of millions of taxpayers’ dollars 
to bring into this country all of the residents of the Soviet Union and of the 
satellites, and you voted for an appropriation of $800,000 which is earmarked for 
the purpose of bringing into the American Republics the residents of the islands 
in the Pacific off the coast of Japan (see the Mutual Security Act of 1954, pp. 11 
and 12). 

And you also voted to bring into this country the residents of Red Asia, and 
you voted $700 million to arm the natives of southeast Asia and then to cap 
the climax you voted to give away our Armed Forces and our Defense Depart- 
ment to southeast Asia under the Mutual Security Act of 1954. You can’t say 
you don’t know about that treason. Its a United States public law known and 
printed by the United States Government as Public Law 665, 838d Congress, 
just read it. You voted for it or don’t you read before you vote, especially on 
conference reports. On page 2024 of the testimony of General Van Fleet, he 
testified that the State Department withheld military aid to Greece, was withheld 
until Greece put Communists in. We no longer have any United States defense, 
it is all pooled among 14 NATO countries now, with our Navy under NATO 
command and our Armed Forees put under the U. N. How do you expect to 
defend America? Let’s take back our Armed Forces, our Navy, and our planes, 
and let’s run the U. N. and the NATO off our shores. In the testimony of 
General Stratemeyer he said that he was ordered to move 90,000 Nationalist 
Chinese into exile. The State Department may claim that Russia is not a 
member of NATO and Japan is not a member of SEATO, but these international 
organizations are auxiliaries of the United Nations and they as such are the 
military arms of the U. N. which is staffed by Soviet generals in the Military 
Committee, and there Russia has the veto power with 6 votes to our 1 vote, so 
that Russia has taken over our defense, our Armed Forces and our Navy and 
our planes without the firing of a shot, and this is accomplished by these treasonous 
treaties and defense pacts and supplemental bills such as the draft bills and the 
Mutual Security Act. 
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Also Japan is now planning to trade with Red China and India, yet you are 
giving Japan a navy and an air force. 

Our United States foreign policy is now the same identical foreign policy as 
that of the Soviet Union, which is the ‘‘self-determination”’ of other peoples and 
that of helping to promote other peoples to obtain a government of their own 
choosing, or the ‘“‘self-government’”’ by promoting a world revolution in every 
nation with our money and with our blood, and vou send our armies into these 
revolutions to die and be massacred with our own guns, after you have armed the 
natives! 

With these bills we are underwriting world revolution! 

For many years I have stood here fighting every one of these draft bills and 
treaties, pointing out to you the enemies of this Republic who were the witnesses 
and the architects of this foreign policy. 

The chief witness and architect for all of our foreign policy bills in both the 
Senate and the House was Clark M. Eichelberger, who was the director of the 
American League for Peace and Democracy that was the successor of Earl 
Browder’s American League Against War and Fascism. 

The American League for Peace and Democracy is cited several times as 
subversive in a Government publication called Guide to Subversive Organiza- 
tions and Publications, and to quote this document put out by the United States 
of America Government, only in part let me tell you that the American League 
for Peace and Democracy was branded by two Attorneys General of the United 
States. Attorney General Biddle stated “The American League for Peace and 
Democracy was designed to conceal Communist control in accordance with the 
new tactics of the Communist Internationale’? (see Congressional Record, Sept. 
24, 1942). The above was during the Roosevelt administration. 

And later in the Truman administration, Attorney General Tom Clark wrote 
in letters to Loyalty Review Board on September 21, 1948, as follows: 

“The American League for Peace and Democracy was created by ‘Red’ Russia 
as a means of creating a United States foreign policy favorable to the interests 
of the Soviet Union.” 

And this Communist organization’s director was Clark M. Eichelberger, the 
chief witness for the United Nations and for ali of our foreign policy bills before 
every congressional committee to my knowledge since 1939! Mr. Kichelberger 
is now running around the country with Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt trying to sell 
the United Nations to the people, and their organization is now known as the 
American Association for the United Nations. 

According to the former Communist, the Nezro, Manning Johnson, in an 
article in the American Mercury of February 1955, the foreign policy of pro- 
moting self-determination or self-government of peoples, was hatched in the 
diabolical mind of Stalin behind the grim walls of the Kremlin, and was adopted 
the Sixth World Congress of the Communist Internationale in Moscow in 
1928, but it was not until 1930 that this solution of the Negro question in the 
United States was put forth in the now famous Resolutions of the Communist 
Internationale on the Negro Question in the United States. The program of 
self-determination as set forth in this United States treaty as the foreign policy 
of the United States of America, when applied to the Negro in the United States, 
is one of national rebellion against the Government of the United States, and it 
means the forceful and violent carving of a Negro state or a Negro nation out 
of America, with “land reform” as part of this program, and with the Southeast 
Asia Defense Pact the precedent is set, for you are guaranteeing ‘“‘self-determina- 
tion” and “self-government” and promoting the Communist world revolution 
in Asia! 

Which will soon be followed by a bloody and violent civil war here, for you 
cannot. underwrite colored rights in Asia and not here too. 

Stalin said, “The road to Paris is through Pekin,’’ and Lenin said more than 30 
years ago, ‘“‘first we will take eastern Europe, then the masses of Asia. Then 
we will encircle the United States, which will be the last bastion of capitalism. 
We need not attack it. It will fall like a ripe plum into our hands.” 

And now these things are about to be consummated with these war treaties, 
joint resolutions, defense pacts, draft bills, foreign policies, and mutual security 
acts, and “‘land-reform”’ programs, and home rule by Negroes in the District of 
Columbia. Are you going to become a further party to this high treason and to 
the liquidation and mass murder of the American people! 

I want to know! 145,000 young Americans lie wounded or dead now in Asia! 
Do vou want to dig the graves of all our men, in Asia? I want to know! 

I demand that you kill these draft bills, and that vou restore constitutional 
government in the United States by repealing all of the infamous treason now on 
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the books, and run the United Nations and the NATO off our shores and take back 
our Armed forces and our Navy and our planes! 

The CuarrMANn. The committee will take a recess until tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. 


Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I insert in the record at this 
time a letter from the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, a 
statement from the president of the National Farmers Union, a tele- 
gram from the National Conference of Methodist Youth, a letter from 
the Rabbinical Assembly of America, and a statement from the 
Jewish War Veterans. 

The CuarrMANn. Without objection, put them all in; 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Washington 6, D. C., February 1, 1955. 
Hon. Cari VINSON, 
Chairman, House Armed Services Committee, 
Old House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Vinson: The Chamber of Commerce of the United States supports 
the enactment of legislation to continue until July 1, 1959, existing authority to 
induct men between the ages of 184% and 26 for 2 years of active military service. 

Because the manpower requirements of the active forces cannot be met through 
voluntary enlistments and reenlistments, we believe that some form of selective 
induction is the best and most economical method of maintaining the required 
force levels. 

However, the chamber is opposed to just a simple extension of the draft law, 
as proposed in H. R. 3005. We believe it is extremely important that Congress, 
prior to any extension of the draft, clarify its intent regarding the title, and 
one provision of the existing act. 

First, with regard to the title, what significance, if any, should be attached 
to deletion of the word “Selective’’ from the Selective Service Act of 1948 when 
it was amended and extended as part of the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act of 1951? In view of the fact that the UMT provisions of that act 
still have not been implemented, is the Director of the Selective Service System 
correct when he declares that the action taken in 1951 means ‘“‘the only question 
is when, not wheth’r, a man shall be inducted.” 

Second, with regard to section 1 (e) of the 1948 act, as extended, in view of 
our critical shortage of certain categories of scientifically and technically trained 
manpower, is it in the national interest to insist that certain types of graduate 
students and young engineers working in industry on vital research and develop- 
ment projects be taken away from those studies and assignments for 2 years of 
military duty that normally would have little if any relationship to the tech- 
nological defense of our country? Section 1 (e) calls for the “fullest possible 
utilization of the Nation’s technological, scientific, and other critical manpower 
resources.”’ 

Only last Saturday, the chamber’s board of directors, acting on the recommen- 
dations of our national defense committee which had given this question long and 
careful study, decided unanimously that: 

1. The draft law should be extended for 4 years, with the word ‘‘Selective’”’ 
restored to its title. 

2. In this atomic age of bitter competition with our potential enemies for tech- 
nological superiority, the basic security needs of the country must take precedence 
over the concept of absolute equality of sacrifice. Service for the sake of service 
cannot be justified under present conditions. 

3. Currently authorized occupational and student deferment programs not only 
should be continued but should be liberalized as the pool of draft-age manpower 
grows. Labor Department studies indicate a sharp increase in the size of the 
manpower pool after 1959. 

4. With monthly draft calls down to 11,000, the Armed Forces cannot possibly 
utilize all available young men, even under the proposed national reserve plan. 
Therefore, it is wiser to make certain that the men who possess and are utilizing 
skills that are classified as critical are the ones who are not compelled to enter 
military service, instead of leaving that selection to mere chance. 

After completing action on extension of the draft, the national chamber sincerely 
hopes your committee will give careful consideration to the remaining features of 
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the national reserve plan. The draft alone will not supply a sufficient flow of 
trained manpower into our military reserve forces. 
I would appreciate your making this letter a part of the hearings on H. R. 3005. 
Cordially yours, 
CLARENCE R. MILEs. 





STATEMENT oF James G. Patron, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, 
CONCERNING THE EXTENSION OF THE SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM—PRESENTED 
TO THE House ARMED SERVICE COMMITTEE FEBRUARY 1, 1955 


Mr. Chairman, we support enactment of the proposal to extend the Selective 
Service System until July 1, 1959, with a specific amendment authorizing extended 
deferment of operators of family-size farms, young scientists, skilled industrial 
workers and other groups of unique importance to national economic mobilization. 

We believe that the Nations best interest will be best promoted if the armed 
services are kept at a minimum, consistent with adequate safeguard for national 
security. The core should be adequate regular forces and where voluntary 
enlistments are not sufficient to maintain adequate forces of career personnel, 
additional needed numbers should be obtained through a truly Selective Service 
System which provides for permanent deferment of persons whose civilian occupa- 
tions are uniquely important to national welfare, security, and interest and whose 
contribution in his civilian occupation will be seriously disrupted by service in 
the Armed Forces. 

Therefore, we recommend that the proposed legislation be amended to provide 
for permanent deferment of operators of family-type farms and temporary 
deferment of skilled farm workers such determination to be made on the bases 
of farm production point system administered by local selective-service board in 
consultation with the democratically elected farmer committees established by 
section 8 (b) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act of 1938, as 
amended. 

Temporary deferments for beginning farm operators is completely unsatis- 
factory. Operating a family farm is simply not the type of oecupation that can 
be successfully interrupted by 6 months or 2 years armed services. With the 
young operator gone the farm must be left with the young farm wife usually 
with young children, and maybe with only an aged father to fall back unon 

As my organization has testified at length elsewhere we are strongly convinced 
the preservation and strengthening of the family farm pattern of American agri- 
culture is of unique importance to the preservation of democracy and to security of 
the nation’s food and fiber supply. I note, that Russia and China are both nursing 
this significant point to their own grief. (See the lead article in this month’s 
Harpers magazine.) I hope our own Nation will not make this same serious 
mistake with respect to weakening our traditional policy of encouraging the 
family farm. 

Enactment of this amendment would mean a shift in present administrative 
practices of the Selective Service System which in many areas has been operated 
as a universal military service system. 





NASHVILLE, TENN., January 31, 1955: 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, House Armed Services Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

National Conference of Methodist Youth, representing 2 million youth in 
United States opposes peacetime conscription in any form. We recognize need of 
adequate defense measures to insure security of United States but consider selec- 
tive service necessary only during direct threat of war. Request time for 2 persons 
in hearings H. R. 2967. Please send copies of H. R. 2967 and advise date of 
hearings. Request this telegram be entered in the record of hearings of January 
31, 1955. 

Respectfully, 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF METHODIST YOUTH, 
RicHAarD THompson, President, 
ELorsE KELLY, 
Leroy KING, 
Administrative Secretaries. 
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THE RABBINICAL ASSEMBLY OF AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y., January 29, 1955 
Hon. Car. VINSON, 
Chairman, House Armed Services Committee, 
House. Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Drar CONGRESSMAN VINSON: I write you on behalf of the committee on con- 
scientious objectors of the Rabbinical Assembly of America in reference to H. R. 
3005, a bill to extend the Universal Military Training and Service Act to July 1, 
1959. 

While we are not in favor of this bill, we do urge that it be amended so that 
the grounds for claiming to be a conscientious objector shall not require belief 
in a supreme being. We believe that this provision in the present law violates 
the freedom of religion provided in the Bill of Rights. 

In view of the fact that there seems to be no provision for opposition witnesses 
to appear at the hearings on this bill on January 31, 1955, I request that this 
letter be included in the proceedings of the hearings. 

Faithfully yours, 
IsaDoR B. HOFFMAN. 


JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF THE UNITED StTaTEs OF AMERICA, 
Washington 10, D. C., February 2, 1955. 
Hon. Cari VINSON, 
Chairman, House Armed Services Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear CHAIRMAN VinsoN: Due to my absence from Washington to attend a 
meeting of our policy committee and our national executive committee in New 
York, I was unable to appear, in person, before you to support your bill, H. R 
3005. As you know, we have in previous years testified for similar bills. 

I am enclosing a statement which I hope you will include in the record of your 
hearings. 

With all good wishes, 

Cordially yours, 
BERNARD WEITZER, 
National Legislative Director. 


STATEMENT FOR House ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE BY BERNARD WEITZER, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE Director, JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF THE UNITED 
Sraves or AMERICA 

Re extension of Selective Service Act, H. R. 3005, February 2, 1955 
On behalf of the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America, I greatly 

appreciate the opportunity to present to your committee, our views approving 

extension of Selective Service for 4 years as expressed in H. R. 3005, the bill you 
are now considering. This bill is a minimum must in providing for the military 
defense of our country. During the past several years, Selective Service as 
operated by the Selective Service System demonstrated that it can fairly and 
efficiently provide the manpower needed for our Armed Forces. This has been 
done with due regard to essential deferments which serve the needs of the Nation. 

Facing the facts of our defense needs, there is no alternative for Selective 

Service. You have heard from the civilian heads of our Government as well as 

from the Chiefs of Steff, most conservative estimates of the manpower required to 

maintain our defense and to deter aggression. You also have heard of the per- 
centage of reenlistments and the numbers of men in the Armed Forces who are 
due soon to complete their enlistment periods. Even if the percentage of reenlist- 
ments should go up sharply, there is not the slightest possibility that either 
reenlistments or new enlistments will keep the manpower of our Armed Forces up 
to the required limits. Selective Service can do that job as experience has proved. 

Selective Service not only inducts men but also stimulates new enlistments by 

young men who wish to choose a branch of the service in which to serve. 
Opponents of Selective Service will, no doubt, repeat to you again, their dreadful 

tales about Selective Service taking us down the trail to militarism which brutal- 

izes, demoralizes, and debauches the men who are inducted or who enlist. I 

suggest thet such opponents look about them as you certainly have. They 

will see a Nation with some 20 million veterans who have served in 2 major wars 
and in the Korean action—fairly bursting with energy and productivity. They 
will see new families, new homes with all sorts of comforts, and millions of children 
added to our population. Can these things possibly be the result of the 18 million 
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veterans who have served in and left our Armed Forces the past 10 years if those 
men had been subjected to the demoralization, brutalization, and debauchery 
which those who oppose Selective Service predict? 

The members of the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America, 
like all others who have served in defense of our country, want no militarism 
want no war—they have experienced war. They want peace but they cannot be 
blind to present world conditions and to potential enemies who, by word and 
deed, have avowed their determination to dominate the world and to destroy this 
democracy under which our Nation has flourished. That is why we recognize 
the need for military defense and why we favor the extension of selective service 
for 4 vears as one of the essential steps in providing our defense. 

I respectfully urge that you pass H. R. 3005, promptly, and proceed with 
favorable consideration of the National Security Training Corps provided for in 
the Selective Service Act of 1951 as well as a Reserve program which will enable 
us to cut down the size of our standing Armed Forces. 

The CHarrMan. All right. Now we will take a recess until 10 
o’clock tomorrow. It was a good day’s work. 

(Whereupon, at 4:45 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Thursday, February 3, 1955.) 


Hovusre or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Thursday, February 3, 1958. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, 
presiding. 

The CuarrMan. Let the committee come to order. 

Mr. Blandford, is there a quorum present? 

Mr. BLANDForRD. Yes, sir; there is a quorum present. 

The CHatrman. Now, members of the committee, we finished the 
hearings yesterday, and I will ask the counsel to have the hearings 
printed as rapidly as possible, and my plan is, after consultation with 
the leaders of the House, to act on the bill in the committee this 
morning, and either tomorrow morning or Monday morning to go 
before the Rules Committee and to get a rule, and the leadership 
desires to have the bill presented to the House on the coming Tuesday. 

Mr. H&ésert. Will it be a rollcall on Tuesday? 

The CHarrMan. It will be arollcall. It has already been announced 
on the floor of the House that there will be a rolleall. It is necessary 
for there to be a rollcall because we want the country to know. 

Mr. Hépert. The rolleall will be on Tuesday? 

The CHarrMan. It will be on Tuesday. 

Now, Mr. Blandford, will you read H. R. 3005? You have a copy 
of it? 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right, sir. Yes, sir. 

A bill to further amend the Universal Military Training and Service Act by 
extending the authority to induct certain individuals, and to extend the benefits 
under the Dependents Assistance Act to July 1, 1959. 

Be it enacted, and so forth— 

That subsection 17 (ec) of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended, is further amended by striking out ‘July 1, 1955’’ where it appears 
therein and inserting in lieu thereof ‘July 1, 1959.” 

This is the authority to induct, as you all know. The Universal 
Military Training and Service Act itself is permanent law. It is the 
authority to induct that must be extended. Registration would 
continue whether you were inducting people or not. 
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Sec. 2. Section 16 of the Dependents Assistance Act of 1950, as amended by 
the act of March 23, 1953, is further amended by striking out ‘July 1, 1955” 
where it appears therein and inserting in lieu thereof ‘July 1, 1959.” 

The Cuarrman. Now, members of the committee, you heard the 
Department’s views. Yesterday we had all day devoted to suggested 
amendments and opposition. The hearings have all closed. Now 
we have reached the point where it is up for the committee to act on 
the bill and amendments that are to be offered for consideration. 

In studying this matter with Mr. Blandford and Mr. Smart and 
other members of the staff and going over it with the Department 
officials, we decided it might be wise to amend it particularly in two 
particulars. 

Mr. Blandford, will you take these amendments? 

Mr. BLANpDForD. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And explain to them what the amendments are, 
and let’s see whether the committee agrees with them. 

Mr. BLuanprorp. The first amendment would be a new section 3 
to the bill, which would provide as follows: 

Section 6 (c) (2) (A) of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended, is amended by inserting before the period at the end thereof a colon and 
the following: ‘‘Provided, That no person who has been or may be deferred under 
the provisions of this clause shall by reason of such deferment be liable for training 
and service in the Armed Forces under the provisions of section 6 (h) of this title 
after he has attained the 26th anniversary of the date of his birth. 

The CuHarrMAn. Explain that amendment. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, I would like to read the existing law with 
regard to National Guard personnel. 

Mr. Gavin. Would the gentleman read slow, please? 

Mr. BLAnpForpD. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. And this only applies to the National Guard, 
this amendment. 

Mr. BLANpDFoRD (reading): 

In any case in which the governor of any State determines and issues a procla- 
mation to the effect that the organized strength of any organized unit of the 
National Guard of his State cannot be maintained by the enlistment or appoint- 
ment of persons referred to in subsection 6 (b) (2) or persons who are not liable 
for training and service under this title, any person who, prior to attaining the 
age of eighteen years and six months prior to the determination by the Secretary 
of Defense that adequate trained personnel are available to the National Guard 
to enable it to maintain its strength authorized by current appropriations and 
prior to the issuance of orders for him to report for induction, enlists or accepts 
appointment in any such organized unit, shall be deferred from training and serv- 
ice under this title so long as he continues to serve satisfactorily as a member of 
such organized unit. 

Now, that puts the National Guard man, the young National 
Guard man, who enlists in the National Guard prior to attaining the 
age of 18%, in the rather ridiculous situation of having a liability 
hanging over his head up to age 35. 

Bear in mind that these young men—— 

The CuarrMaAN. Waita minute. Tell them how he gets the liability 
to the age of 35. 

Mr. BLanprorp. We have provided in the law, if you will recall, 
in 1951, that any person who was deferred for any reason would 
remain liable up to age 35. We did it because we knew there were 
people who were engaging in occupations and were doing many. things 
up to age 26, and the day after their 26th birthday they were off 
scot free and there was no liability imposed upon them whatsoever, 
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Now, you heard testimony the other day that in fiscal 1954, 6.1 
percent of the people inducted were over the age of 26. Those people 
would have escaped—— 

Mr. SHort. How many? 

Mr. BLANpForp. 6.1 percent of the total number inducted were 
over the age of 26. 

Now, that actually is not a large number of people, but neverthe- 
less, those are people who would have escaped all liability whatsoever 
had we not ph wn this liability up to age 35. They just can’t 
work in a defense plant up to age 26 and sell Chanel No. 5 the day 
after they are 26 under the new law. They could prior to 1951. 
And that is exactly what we had in mind. 

Now, in so doing, we have extended this liability to the National 
Guard men who enlists prior to attaining the age of 18%. 

Now, follow the course of his career. He enlists for 4 years. We 
will say he enlists at the age of 17 or 18, and at the age of 22 his 
enlistment expires. If he does not reenlist, he is then liable for 
induction, the same as any other individual. But if he stays in the 
National Guard— 

The CHarrMan. Under the law up to the age of 35. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Well, under the present law, now, having been 
deferred, he would remain liable up to age 35. 

The CHarrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And if we change the law now to reduce this liabil- 
ity to 26, he would still be liable for induction if at any time prior to 
the age of 26 he left the National Guard or ceased to participate satis- 
factorily in an organized unit of the National Guard. 

Now, it is my personal opinion that this committee did not intend to 
extend this liability to the National Guard men or, as a matter of fact, 
I don’t think we even thought about that situation. 

We now find that these youngsters, who, after all, are giving any- 
where from 8 to 9 years of their life to the National Guard—-and that 
means drills every week. It means 2 weeks’ active duty every 
summer—— 

The CHarrMan. And the Reserve obligation 

Mr. Buanprorp. And they are in it, actually in an organized unit. 
They are, as Secretary Wilson referred to them, a first line of defense. 

And this has built up the National Guard. It has helped to main- 
tain the National Guard. 

[ feel if the word gets around— 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Blandford, in this connection, this was sup- 
ported yesterday by the witness from the National Guard. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir; General Walsh supports it. 

Mr. Suort. General Walsh. 

The CHarrMan. I think the committee understands the amend- 
ment thoroughly. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMaNn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I would like the record to show whether or not 
any preference is given to the National Guard man at the expense of 
the reservist who enlists in the Reserve. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. Now, there is another situation, and I am glad 
you raised it. 
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Mr. Gavin. Before we proceed to that, under this amendment here 
he will now be required to serve approximately 7% years in the guard 
rather than 12% years, as the legislation is written. 

Mr. BLanprorpb. Well, he would be required to serve under. this 
law in the National Guard from the day he enlists up to age 26. 

Mr. Gavin. Right. 

Mr. BLanprorp. It could be at 17 or 18. 

Mr. Suorr. In 1951 we extended it to 35 to prevent that escape 
valve. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is exactly right. 

Mr. SHortT. But this is to bring him back to 26, which will compel 

4 year service. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Suorr. Which, I think, is a very good thing. 

Mr. Gavin. However, on that point, if “his record is not satisfac ‘tory 
in the National Guard, then he is still subject to the draft. 

Mr. BLANpForp. Yes; and would be up to age 26. 

Mr. Suorr. That is right. 

The CHatrMan. Up to age 26 under the amendment. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is right. 

Now, Mr. Van Zandt has raised a very interesting point. Mem- 
bers of the organized units of all of the armed services who were 
members on February 1, 1951, and who have since remained in 
organized units of the National Guard, Navy, Marine Corps, Air 
Force, Army, any of them, are exempt and thus not deferred from 
induction so long as they participate satisfactorily. 

Now, that gives those individuals a favored position, since at the 
age of 26 they can leave an organized unit and they have not been 
deferred, they have been exempt from induction. So the age of 
liability does not extend to them, to age 35. 

On the*other hand, we have no protection in this law for any person 
who joins an organized unit or did join an organized unit after Feb- 
ruary 1, 1951. 

Now, that question will have to be considered by the committee 
under the national Reserve plan because it ties right into the building 
of an Organized Reserve and the method by which you wish to build 
an Organized Reserve and, therefore, I would suggest to the com- 
mittee that they not attempt at this time to discuss the subject. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Because it is a very complicated one. 

The CHatrMan. All right. 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s vote. 

The CHarrmMan. Then following that line of thought—we will bring 
that matter up when the Reserve bill is being considered, and Mr. 
Van Zandt is a member of that subcommittee, I think, that will 
consider it 

Now, I think we all understand the objective of the amendment. 
Is there any objection to the amendment? If not, the amendment is 
agreed to. 

Mr. BLANpForp. All right, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, take your next amendment. 


Mr. BLANDFoRD. The next amendment would be section 4 of H. R. 
3005: 
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Section 6 (b) (3) of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

**(3) Notwithstanding any other provision of this title, except section 4 (i) 
and paragraph (5)’’—which is the special registrants for doctors and dentists— 
“of this subsection, no person who has served honorably on active duty after 
September 16, 1940, for a period of six months or-more in the Army,'the ‘Air ‘Force, 
the Navy, the Marine Corps, or the Coast Guard, or for a period of twenty-four 
months or more in the Public Health Service, shall be liable for induction for train- 
ing and service under this title, except after a declaration of war or national 
emergency made by the Congress subsequent to the date of enactment of this 
title.” 

Now, let me read to you the present law, which is very interesting: 

No person would, after the date of enactment of this title 


which has June 24, 1948—— 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Explain that date. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That was the date that we passed the present 
law that we are operating under now. That was Public Law 759, 
and that was the draft law of 1948 which was passed upon the recom- 
mendation of the President because they could not maintain the size 
of the Armed Forces on a voluntary basis. 

Mr. Suort. That followed the lapse of the draft? 

Mr. BLanpForp. Yes, sir. The old law, the 1940 act, if you will 
recall, expired in March of 1947. 

Now, this is the way the present law reads, and you will see that you 
are in a rather peculiar situation and, as General Hershey said, a 
rather embarrassing situation, 

No person who, after the date of enactment of this title 
June 24, 1948— 


is honorably discharged upon the completion of a period of three years or more of 
active duty in the Army, the Air Force, the Navy, the Marine Corps, the Coast 
Guard, or the Public Health Service, shall be liable for induction for training and 
service under this title except after a declaration of war or national emergency 
made by the Congress subsequent to the date of enactment of this title. 

Now, you are in this situation: We have three groups of veterans. 
First, we have the man who served for 90 days during the shooting 
war. He is out. He is safe. Except in time of war, he can’t be 
touched. Then we have the individual who served for a period of 12 
months or more between the period September 16, 1940, the date the 
first draft law was passed, and June 24, 1948, the date we passed the 
last draft law. 

Now, Congress said that anybody who had served 12 months at 
that time was a veteran and he could not be drafted under this law. 

Now, the only other veteran under the law, as you can see, is a 
person discharged from the armed services after June 24, 1948, with 
3 years of service. Well, you are only inducting people for 2 years. 
So in order for a man to be absolutely safe and to be considered a 
veteran under the law, he would have to extend for a year. 

Now, you can’t, obviously, legally draft a man twice who has com- 
pleted his complete total obligation under the draft law of 24 months. 
You could go to court and get a writ of habeas corpus on that. But a 
man who is drafted for 24 months and serves for 23 months and 29 
days could be drafted again. The proof of it is the fact that they are 
drafting people who have been discharged with less than 6 months of 
service and who have since been reclassified. 
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Mr. SuHorr. Yes, and right at that point, I hate to impugn the 
motives of anyone in any branch of our armed services, but it seems to 
me that if not encouraged, certainly it wa‘ condoned, and the ones in 
authority allowed these boys to get out just a month before having 
served their full 24 months in order that they could grab them and 
bring them back in. It was a rank injustice. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. Well—— 

Mr. SHorr. It is not only an embarrasing position, but it is ridicu- 
lous and very unfair. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, at this particular point I agree 
with what the gentleman from Missouri has said to some degree, but 
it does not apply to all. 

Mr. Sort. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Some have been granted a discharge based on an 
application of hardship. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is the point. 

Mr. Suorr. That is right. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. What worries me to some extent is that we are 
in an early discharge operation right now, as you all know. The 
Army is going to let people out after 21 months. Now, I don’t believe 
the Army has any intention of drafting those people at all. 

Mr. Rivers. They haven’t anything to do with it. 

Mr. BLanprorp. But the President did say, for the reasons Mr. 
Van Zandt has stated, that he wanted local board reclassification for 
those people that had less than 6 months’ service. Those are people 
who had a situation such as this: Let’s say there was a death in the 
family and the family became dependent upon that member. So he 
applied for a hardship discharge. It was approved by the Red Cross. 
They investigated it. They went to the local board and the local 
board said, ‘‘Yes, let him out.””, A month or 2 months later there is a 
settlement of an estate, we will say, and the mother inherits some 
money or there is a changed circumstance. The mother gets a job 
or one of the youngsters gets a job or something, or the children get 
a little bit older and take jobs. Now, the circumstances have changed. 
‘Those people who served less than 6 months,” so the President said, 
“reclassify them, and if you want to reinduct them, reinduct them.” 
There is nothing wrong with that, even though it is a double reinduc- 
tion. But it is a situation that had to be faced. 

Now, if the President could say 6 months, the President could say 
12 months or 18 months or 22 months or 23 months. 

This law would say that if a person had over 6 months of service, 
you couldn’t touch him again, except upon a declaration of war or 
national emergency declared by the Congress. 

Now, in addition to that, if you will recall, I told you that you had 
this group of people who did not get 12 months of service in prior to 
June 24,1948. They might have had 12 months in July of 1948, but 
they didn’t have 12 months on June 24, 1948, and some of those 
people were discharged with as much as 33 months of service and 
and have sine been reinducted. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, the effect of the amendment would be that 
anyone who had served as long a period of time as 6 months after 
September 1, 1940, is not eligible for reconsideration by the draft 
boards? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, sir, except in time of war or national emer- 
gency declared by the Congress. 
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Mr. Rivers. May I inquire right there? Is this the first time we 
have taken care of the Public Health? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, the Public Health Service is a little different 
situation. Since July of 1952 they have not been members of the 
Armed Forces, and there has been no way by which a person in the 
Public Health Service could be retained on active duty with the 
Public Health if he decided he wanted to leave. 

Now, the Public Health Service came up here and said, ‘Well, 
now, if you pass this law’’—we left the Public Health Service out 
entirely because we recognized they were no longer members of the 
Armed Forces. We didn’t want at the same time to impose something 
different on them. So we left it out. Then the Public Health Service 
came up and said, ‘‘Now, look, this is in effect what the situation is: 
We want to be able to keep our people in the Public Health Service, 
because if you put a provision in there that they can get out after 6 
months, they will all walk out’’—not all, but a lot of them will walk 
out because there will be no way of getting them, except under the 
special registration of doctors and then they would have had prior 
service and they would be in priority 4, and you would have yourself 
in a rather peculiar situation. 

So they asked that we protect the Public Health Se rvic e member 
but require 24 months of service. 

Mr. Suort. And the others only 6 months? 

Mr. Buanprorp. This is not inconsistent because you are dealing 
normally with doctors and there are not the hardship discharge cases 
and things of that nature that you normally run into with enlisted 
personnel. 

The CuHarrman. Now, I think the members of the committee thor- 
oughly understand the purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, will you have the amendment 
read again, please? 

The CHarrRMAN. Yes; read the amendment again. It simply means 
that a man who served as much as 6 months from September 1, 1940, 
cannot be drafted again. That is all it means. 

Mr. BLANDFoRD (reading) : 

Notwithstanding any other provision of this title, except section 4 (i) and 
paragraph (5) of this subsection— 
which is the special registration of doctors in the doctors draft law— 
no person who has served on active duty after September 16, 1940, for a period 
of 6 months or more in the Army, the Air Force, the Navy, the Marine Corps, 
or the Coast Guard, or for a period of 24 months or more in the Public Health 
Service, shall be liable for induction for training and service under this title 
except after a declaration of war or national emergency made by the Congress 
subsequent to the date of enactment of this title. 

Mr. Cour. Mr. Chairman, could I ask him a question? 

The CHartrman. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Coxe. Would that not make it possible for a man who had 
served, we will say, 7 months and who applied for a discharge on the 
ground of hardship and who was discharged, to be exempt from further 
liability, even though the economics of the hardship may be removed? 

Mr. Buanprorp. It would. 
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Mr. Core. What is the justification for that? 

Mr. Buanprorp. The justification, Mr. Cole, for that is that that 
individual has already served 6 months. There has to be a cutoff date 
on everything, of course. He has served 6 months. Obviously, the 
hardship was not of his doing. I mean, he had no control over it. 
He had been in there 6 months. The situation arose in the seventh 
month. It is a long enough period away from the time he entered the 
service so it is something over which he had absolutely no control. 


And the chairman felt that in fairness, we should not reinduct that 
individual. 


Now 

Mr. SHort. And comparatively very few numbers. 

Mr. Buanprorp. There are very few of them, actually. 

Mr. SHort. Very few. 

Mr. Buanprorp. We could make it 12 months or we could put a 
provision, except in cases of hardship. But when you start doing that, 
that is when the administration becomes difficult. And General 
Hershey said this will certainly help to remove 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Coxe. The argument is, then, even though the discharge was 


at his request, the circumstances on which the request was based was 
not of his own making. 


The CHarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is right. Now, it is true for the man having 
5 months, I will admit that, but that is a little less period of time. 
There doesn’t seem to be quite as much equity in that man’s case. 
We had to come up with a cutoff date of some kind, and we just de- 
cided on 6 months. 

Mr. Arenps. Let me ask you a question. This is not applicable to 
doctors and dentists? 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Not this provision. 

Mr. Arenpbs. The reason I brought that up is I had a doctor close 
to home that served 16 months and he got out and they called him 
back for 2 years. I don’t know how he got out at 16 months, but 
they called him back. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, General Murphy, Colonel Norrell, 
and Mr. Buddeke are here from the Department of Defense. They 
want an opportunity, I think want an opportunity, to present their 
position. Is that correct? They would like to present their position 
now. 

The CuarrMan. All right, come around. 

Mr. Gavin. Before we take action on this amendment—— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. On this amendment? 

Mr. Buanprorpb. On both amendments. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. On both amendments? 

Mr. BLAnprorpb. Well, on the second amendment. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, General Murphy, what is the attitude of the 
Department in reference to this amendment? Are you opposed to it 
or for it? 

General Murpuy. Mr. Chairman, I brought with me today, in the 
absence of Mr. Burgess, who is appearing before the Appropriations 
Committee, Mr. Buddeke and Colonel Norrell, who are much more 
familiar with the effect 
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The CuarrMan. All right, let’s hear those that are familiar with 
it and familiar with the Department’s views on it. Let’s hear what 
you have to say about it. 

Mr. Buppexker. The name is Buddeke, Richard A, 

The CHarrman. Talk a little louder. We can’t hear you. 

Mr. Buppeke. Speaking first with respect to the proposed amend- 
ment to section 6 (b) (3)—that is, the amendment which Mr. Bland- 
ford has just been discussing —we believe that the amendment in its 
present form presents two problems: In the first place, we would like 
to discuss with the committee and perhaps suggest some amendments 
or points of clarification in the amendment itself. 

We assume that this is intended to be retroactive only. Would 
that be correct? That is to say, to take care of veterans heretofore 
discharged or honorably released? 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is correct. Well, it is service since Septem- 
ber 16, 1940, for a period of 6 or more months, which would mean 
that anybody previously discharged or anybody that you discharge 
in the future with 6 months or more of service would have this pro- 
tection. 

Mr. Bates. Why open this up all the time? 

Mr. BuanpForp. It would not be retroactive to the man that has 
already been inducted. 

Mr. Buppeke. It is our feeling that the amendment—we have no 
objection to the amendment should it cover only those individuals 
who have heretofore been discharged. 

Mr. Barzs. Well, of course not. They are already out of the serv- 
ice and they have done two hitches. Why should you be particularly 
concerned about them? 

Mr. Cunnincuam. It would be very unfair. 

Mr. Bupprker. Well, certainly, from our standpoint, we wanted to 
be sure that we were talking about the same thing. We construed 
the word “has” to be “‘has heretofore,’ rather than “shall have been 
discharged.” 

Mr. Suort. Heretofore or hereafter is the intent, isn’t it, Mr. 
Counsel? 

Mr. BLanprorp. It applies, Mr. Short, to people with previous 
service or anybody in the future who is discharged with 6 months or 
more of service. 

The CuHatrRMan. That is right. 

Mr. BLANpForD. I think it is cleat 

Mr. Suorr. [t covers the whole field. 

Mr. Hésert. Why don’t you clarify it by saying “has” or ‘‘here- 
after’’? 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

Mr. BLianprorp. I am afraid if you start to clarify it too much, 
to a great extent, you will then open up the question of whether any- 
body. now serving on active duty, who previously had 6 months of 
service, would then be entitled to a dise ‘harge. 

Mr. Kixtpay, Isn’t that what he is interested in? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Well, that is what I want to find out. 

Mr. Buppeke. That is true. 

Mr. Buanprorp. This amendment did not intend to open up the 
doors to let people out. We recognized that those people have been 
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inducted twice. We did it, knowing full well what we were doing, 
and I am sure the Congress did know when they set up the status 
of veterans, because we were in a manpower situation at that time. 
Now the situation has eased and, like all draft laws, you can start to 
become a little more liberal. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman, let me see if we understand the 
position of the Department. Is it that you do not now want to have 
the obligation of going over your rools to determine whether you 
have a man with more than 6 months’ previous service, so that you 
would have to release him? In other words, you want that decided 
by the draft board? 

Mr. Buppeke. Yes, sir; that is it, certainly. 

Mr. SHort. You don’t want to wreck your present setup. 

Mr. Buppeke. That is correct. 

Mr. SHort. That is it. 

Mr. Buppexe. Additionally, there is another facet to this: As 
the committee knows, the manpower program of the Department 
was submitted to the Congress in two pieces. One was this very 
important bill to extend the draft law, and the Dependents Assistance 
Act. 

Additionally, our manpower program, as such, has been recom- 
mended and introduced by Mr. Brooks in the form of H. R. 2967. 

Now, the two bills, taken together, represent the recommendations 
of the Department with respect to presently needed legislation directed 
to the military manpower pattern, as such. 

Our second bill, 2967, contains a revision of this very provision of 
the draft law, and it is a very vital section of the manpower program, 
which we submitted with the concurrence of the President. So we 
are Officially on record with the committee as recommending a different 
and more comprehensive treatment, revision, of this particular section 
of the law. 

We feel that this particular section is somewhat inconsistent with 
that pattern which we have already submitted to you. 

The suggestion that we would have to make is that the Department 
has not had the opportunity to present to the committee the full 
pattern and reasoning and support which we are prepared to offer 
for the general amendments to the Draft Act, the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act, and the National Defense Act, as part of our manpower 
program. 

Therefore, the suggestion that we would have to make here is, 
while we are adamantly in opposition to this amendment, as written, 
so long as it is retrospective, we think that the better place to discuss 
that would be when the Department is prepared to justify before the 
committee its complete rivision of these sections of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act. 

The CHarrMan. Well, why not conform your views in your Reserve 
bill to the views of this amendment? We have already discussed this 
amendment. We have had witnesses testify on this amendment. I 
think the committee clearly understands the objective of the amend- 
ment. And it is so apparently fair and the proper thing to have 
been done and should have been done before, why not write it in 
now and then when you take up your bill before the subcommittee 
dealing with reserves, adjust your provision of the bill to what we have 
already done? 
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Mr. Buppeke. There is no question, Mr. Chairman, that should 
the committee, in its wisdom, pass forward this draft of the bill, we 
will undoubtedly work it into our proposal. 

The CHarrMAN. You see, this is a bill for the extension of the draft 
law. And every provision of that law is subject to amendment. Any 
Member on the floor of the House or any Member here has the right 
to offer amendments. And we offered these two amendments to 
correct it and make it more workable and more equitable. And if it 
is in conflict with something in the Reserve Act, why, I think the 
thing to do, when we pass it, is to make the Reserve Act in harmony 
with the extension of the draft. Now, of course—I want to say this: 
Mr. Short and I had a conference with the department officials in 
regard to the preparation of this bill. The Department wanted to 
send up just one bill extending the draft and the other act and the 
Reserve a all together. We thought it should be entirely separate 
and distinct. Of course, that was somewhat disappointing to the 
Department, but they followed our suggestion and did so. 

Now, we finished our hearings on the extension of the Selective 
Service law. We are ready to act on it. We have two amendments. 
Now you are hesitating to approve the amendment because you have 
a little bit different version in the Reserve bill. 

Now, if we act on this amendment, why then we will hope that you 
will change your views to correspond with that of the members of the 
committee. 

Mr. Buppexke. I understand, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. In regard to this point. 

Now, what else do you have to say in regard to the other amend- 
ment? [Laughter.] 

The Cuarrman. Do you want to make any statement about the 
other amendment? 

Mr. Buppexke. For my information, has the other amendment been 
discussed? I came in late. 

Mr. Suort. It has just been adopted. 

Mr. BuanpForp. It has been adopted. 

The CuarrMan. We will hear what you have to say. 

Mr. Buppeker. Would it be in order for me to comment—— 

The CHarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Buppexkg. On the amendment to 6 (c) (2) (A)? 

The CHarrMan. It applies to the National Guard, now. We all 
understand it thoroughly. 

Mr. Buppeke. Again, the Department is not recommending 
against the adoption of this amendment. It recommends, again, 
postponement, and secondly, some change. Now, may I make my- 
self clear. The present—there is a problem under existing law under 
which an individual gets into the guard under a declaration of emer- 
gency by the Governor at 18% years of age. Technically, that is a 
deferment. And because he is deferred, he is liable for induction in 
training until he is 35. That is a long period of time. 

Mr. Buanprorp. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Bupprexke. We agree. 

This particular amendment would chop that off at 26, thereby 
providing in effect a period of compulsor} y service for this individual for 
7% years. 

Mr. Kizpay. Minimum. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Minimum is correct. 

Mr. Buppexe. That is correct, minimum. That is correct, sir. 
He may or may not serve any extensive length of time on active duty. 

The pattern of the Reserve bill, 2967, is for a 10-year obligation in 
connection with 6 months training duty, an 8-year obligation in con- 
nection with 2 years or more active duty. 

This amendment in this form would give to an enrollee in the 
National Guard only a 7-year obligation without any absolute 
requirement for continued active duty. 

Now, we do not object to relieving these men from this long period 
of obligation. We believe they should not get preferential treatment, 
and that their obligated period of service should be dovetailed to that 
which we are prepared to present, the 8 or the 10, as appropriate. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Krupay. The minimum obligation is 7% and his maximum is 9. 

Mr. Bupprke. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. During which time he may have participated in sup- 
pressing 10 or 12 civil commotions, as a member of the National 
Guard, subject to call by the Governor, mightn’t he? 

Mr. Buppexker. That is right. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. I think the committee—— 

Mr. Bares. He might also be federalized during that period. 

The CHAIRMAN. We appreciate the Department’s views, but we 
think we have different ideas in regard to that, and so we will act in 
a different way. 

Now, what is the pleasure of the committee now? 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMaANn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osmers. I just want to clear one thing up in my mind, if I 
may, sir. What is the status now with respect to men now serving a 
2-year draft hitch, a 2-year term of service, who, prior to their present 
2-year term had more than 6 months of service? Now, are those men 
in a position to apply for discharge? 

The CHarrMan. No. 

Mr. Osmers. If they are going to ask us questions—— 

The CHarRMAN. They are not. 

Mr. Osmers. They are not? 

The CHarRMAN. They are not. 

Mr. Sort. And I think that is one of the things that disturbed 
the Department. They don’t want to wreck the present setup. 

Mr. Buppexker. That is correct, or our prospective one, sir. 

Mr. Snort. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. May I ask the counsel: In reference to that 6 months 
amendment, I am a little bit concerned in reference to the application 
to the Public Health. I didn’t hear all the discussion. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That was at the request of the Public Health, 
Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. But they have a setup there where they have men in 
uniform. I think they call them officers in Public Health. 

Mr. BLANDForRD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Then they pick up civilians. Now, down our way, 
especially during the war, they had a bunch of mosquito chasers. 
All they would do is go through the swamp and put oil on the water 
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to try to kill the mosquitoes. That wouldn’t count, would it? Six 
months of that wouldn’t 

Mr. Bianprorp. No. They have to be members of the uniformed 
service. 

Mr. Brooks. He would have to be an officer; wouldn’t he? 

Mr. BLanpForp. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. Does that specify officers? 

Mr. Buianprorp. That is all that would be applicable. We are 
not dealing with civilians at all. 

The CuarrMan. Any other questions? 

Mr. FisHer. Yes. 

The CuHarrmMan. Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisner. Do you have figures available in regard to how many 
men are now in the services who have been drafted again? Do we 
have those figures? 

Mr. Bianprorp. At one time, Mr. Fisher, I inquired into that. 
There were about 144,000. I think they had—at the time I inquired 
they had already inducted in the neighborhood of 108,000. I may be 
wrong. Colonel Frank may know better than I. I believe that most 
of these people have been taken care of now, I mean, by having been 
redrafted and having already served and been discharged. But 
there are some. 

Actually, this amendment is not going to affect very many people, 
that is, in numbers, but it certainly is going to remove a doubt that 
hangs over the head of every youngster who is allowed to leave the 
service with 1 day less than 24 months of service. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Blandford, after our discussion on this matter, 
did you take it up with General Hershey to get the benefit of his views? 

Mr. BLanpForp. Yes, sir; I did. 

The CuHarrman. What did General Hershey’s department say 
about it? 

Mr. Buanprorp. “I favor it,’’ and I quote him. 

The Cuatrman, Is that all he said? 

Mr. BLanpForp. He said it would remove an awful lot of headaches 
that are before his local boards now on the question of classification. 

The Cuarrman. I think, General, with all deference—and we are 
always glad to have the mature judgment of the Department of De- 
fence—after we go after these matters carefully, we have to apply ¢ 
little common horse sense, and that is what we are applying here. I 
think these amendments are very constructive and beneficial amend- 
ments. Without objection, why, the committee agrees to the second 
amendment. 

Thank you, Gentlemen, very much. 

Mr. Buppeke. Gentlemen, thank you. 

General Murpuy. Thank you very much. 

The CHarrMan. You made a good record. [Laughter.] 

The CuarrmMan. Now, members of the committee, any other amend- 
ments? 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan, Yes, sir, 

Mr. Arenps. I do not know whether this has been brought to the 
attention of the committee or not. It came to my desk only this 
morning as a recommendation from the chamber of commerce. If 
you would grant me the privilege of reading one paragraph. 
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The CHaArRMAN. Yes. 
Mr. ARENDs. It said: 


First, with regard to the title, what significance, if any, should be attached to 
the deletion of the word “‘selective’”’ from the Selective Service Act of 1948, when 
it was amended and extended as part of the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act of 1951? In view of the fact that the UMT provisions of that act 
still have not been implemented, is the Director of Selective Service correct when 
he declares the action taken in 1951 means the only question is when, not whether 
the man shall be inducted. 

And therefore they make the recommendation, while they agree 
with the 4-year extension, the word “selective” should be restored to 
the title. I don’t know whether that was discussed, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMANn. That was brought up yesterday. I think we 
should keep the name that was given to it, because, as Mr. Blandford 
stated, the registration goes right straight along under the other 
provisions of the bill. 

Now, we all understand this law pretty well, and it is being admin- 
istered fairly there. The country understands it. And I am happy 
that it has withstood the test of time. We hate to have to do these 
things, but we have responsibilities and we are going to live up to our 
responsibilities. 

Now, if there are no further amendments, then I move that H. R. 
3005 be favorably reported with these two amendments. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, before we vote, may I inquire if we 
have considered the proposition brought to the committee by Mr. 
Harrison, of Virginia? 

The CHarRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BLanpForpb. We discussed it. 

The CHarrMANn. We considered it yesterday. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It has been discussed at great length and discussed 
with General Hershey also. 

Mr. Rivers. Has it been clarified down at Hershey’s outfit? 

The CHarrMan. I don’t know whether Mr. Harrison—he may offer 
an amendment along that line. I don’t think we are in position to 
support it, because I don’t think he is on sound ground. They would 
be escape valves where we have more trouble. You probably wouldn’t 
have anybody, hardly. 

Mr. BLanprorp. The whole point, Mr. Rivers, is that once you 
start telling a local board what they can or cannot take into considera- 
tion, then you open Pandora’s box. 

Mr. Rivers. That is exactly what his complaint was. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, and Mr. Vinson wrote a letter to the Director 
of Selective Service and said in effect: ‘‘A plague on both houses, 
because your directive is wrong, to tell them that they should take 
into consideration the existence of a surplus crop.” 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. BLanprorp. And it would be just as wrong to pass a law 

The CHarrmMaNn. He will probably offer the amendment on the floor. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Either way. 

The CHarrMAN. I will have to oppose it, because I had a long dis- 
cussion with him and wrote him 2 or 3 letters about it. 

Now, as to Mr. Hinshaw’s amendment yesterday, of a very fine 
hearing on that subject matter, as we heard from outstanding wit- 
nesses of learning who knew what they were talking about, I suggested 
to Mr. Hinshaw that it was such an important subject, and this is an 
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important subject, that probably the best way to do with it, as he 
introduced a special bill on it instead of offering an amendment to this 
bill on the floor of the House, that we would have a hearing for him 
and assign the bill to Mr. Kilday’s subcommittee, and Mr. Hinshaw 
said in view of that fact, he would offer no amendment along that 
line. So therefore the only amendment that I know of that may be 
offeren is Mr. Harrison’s amendment, and I think our position in refus- 
ing to include it in the bill is the right course to pursue. Of course, we 
will have to debate it on the floor. 

Mr. BianpForp. I might say 
: Mr. Arenps. The discussion of it, Mr. Chairman, may stop this 
ill. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. I would like to explain. An amendment 
such as Mr. Harrison may propose might be harmful in the long run. 
The Congress very wisely has left the question of deferments in the 
hands of the local boards. Now, if you start putting into the law 
things that the local boards can’t take into consideration, then you 
are going to open up a whole new avenue of approach to this whole 
subject, and when Congress will be saying what you can and cannot 
take into consideration. : 

Mr. Suort. And we can’t direct it here from Washington. 

Mr. Buanprorp. No. Each local board has to decide on all of 
the facts. 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. As to whether a person should be deferred or 
not deferred, and if the law says the existence or nonexistence of sur- 
plus crops cannot be taken into consideration, then the next step 
will be for industry to want the same situation for the production of 
automobiles and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. Rivers. I just wanted to bring it to the attention of the com- 
mittee, because the National Selective Service headquarters had issued 
a directive from Washington telling the local boards they could not 
do what the Congress told them they could do, that is, to decide 
— or not a man is essential to that industry on the grassroot 
evel. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the reason I brought it up. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. And Mr. Vinson has, I would say in unmistakable 
terms, so stated to General Hershey—and it is in the hearings—that 
in his opinion is was wrong. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. You can’t interfere with the local boards. They 
are the whole machine. 

Mr. Duruam. He has done it. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course he did it. 

The CHartrMan. The local boards don’t have to pay any attention 
to it unless they want to. 

All those in favor of this bill with these two amendments, when 
your name is called, vote aye, and those opposed, vote no. 

(Rolleall. ) 

Mr. Buanprorp. There are 31 voting ‘‘aye’’; none voting “nay.” 

The CuarrmMan. A quorum being present and 31 members having 
voted ‘‘aye,”’ the bill is therefore passed, and we will report it to the 
House. And I trust the counsel might be able to write the report 
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today. And I will ask that we have until midnight to file the report, 
because the Rules Committee might give us a rule either tomorrow 
or Monday. And I will ask Mr. Kilday, Mr. Brooks, or Mr. Short, 
if I am not on the floor, to be sure to get permission to file the report 
by midnight tonight. 

Mr. Buanprorp. We will have it ready by 5 o’clock, Mr. Chair- 
man, at any rate. 

Mr. Houtzman. Mr. Chairman, may I be recorded on this roll- 
call? I vote “aye.” 

Mr. Buanprorp. Change the vote to 32 to nothing. 

The CuarrMan. I would suggest 2 hours would be long enough. 

Mr. Sort. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Two hours will be long, now. It has already been 
announced to the floor. We are going to have a rollcall on the floor 
of the House on the final passage of the bill. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman, would you like to get it down on 
Tuesday? 

The CuHarrMAN. I am going to finish it on Tuesday. That is the 
program of the House, to finish it on Tuesday, so we can wind up 
for the weekend and get away from here for other engagements. 

Now, there has been referred the Reserve bill to Mr. Brooks’ 
subcommittee. And there has been referred to Mr. Kilday’s sub- 
committee the pay bill. 

Now, the full committee will take a recess so these two subcom- 
mittees can go to work and commence hearings on Monday morning 
or whatever time it suits the chairman’s convenience. Mr. Brooks 
can take this room. Mr. Kilday take the other room. And I hope 
when the hearing is set down, if it is set down for Monday, the mem- 
bers that are not on those two committees will participate and attend 
either one of these two hearings. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. I am wondering if I could get an expression from 
members of my subcommittee of how many of them will be in Wash- 
ington over the next weekend. 

The Cuarrman. This weekend? 

Mr. Brooks. No, not this weekend. 

Mr. Parrerson. Lincoln Day speeches. 

Mr. Brooks. I want to know about what time they will be away 
from here. I don’t want to call meetings when they are away making 
speeches. On the other hand, we want to get started as soon as we 
can and push these things. If there will be a pretty good attendance 
all next week, we can sit all week. 

The CuarrMan. Why can’t you open your hearings on Monday? 

Mr. Brooks. No, on Tuesday. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Kilday, can you open your hearings on 
Monday? 

Mr. Kiupay. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. Then, Mr. Kilday, I would like for you to announce 
that you will open the hearing on the pay bill in your committee 
room Monday morning at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Brooks. We will start Tuesday. 

Mr. Kiutpay. I hereby so announce it. 

The CHarrMAN. Fine. 
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Mr. Brooks is announcing—What? 

Mr. Brooks. Tuesday. 

The CHarrMan. Tuesday. 

Mr. Brooks. Tuesday morning. 

Mr. BuanpForp. May Subcommittee No. 1, with Mr. Brooks’ 
permission, use the full committee on Monday, in view of the fact 
that we will have most of the secretaries and | imagine quite a large 
attendance on Monday. 

The CHarrMAN. That is right. Let Mr. Kilday start off here 
Monday morning. 

Mr. BuanprForp. All right, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. And Mr. Brooks will be up here Tuesday morning, 
and after that Mr. Kilday will have to go to the other committee room. 

Now, Mr. Huddleston, do you want to be recorded? 

Mr. Huppueston. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I want to apologize for 
being unavoidably detained. 

The CHarrMAN. New members must always be on time. I will 
take you under my protective wing. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You want to vote “aye’’ on the draft? 

Mr. Huppueston. I would like to have the record show I vote 
“aye” on H. R. 3005. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That makes it 33. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Duruam. I would like to give notice to my subcommittee. 
We have a bill on the National Aeronautics Authority that has to 
be acted on because they have to have authorization before they go 
to the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman 

The CuarrMAN. Wait 1 minute. 

Mr. Duruam. I would like to do it Monday. 

The CuHairman. Why not Mr. Durham’s subcommittee take up 
the bill he has just called attention to Monday morning, and he can 
use that other committee room and get through with not only that 
bill but some other bills. 

Now, we have to get something on the floor of the House, because 
the House can’t act unless the committee acts. So the committee 
has to work pretty fast now to put something on the calendar. 

Now, the subcommittee headed by Mr. Rivers on acquisitions and 
disposals. I would suggest, Mr. Rivers, that you try to take that 
up Friday morning, if that suits your convenience. 

Mr. Rivers. | asked you about that yesterday. 

The CuarrMan. Well, I am asking you now. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir, anything you say, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Mr. Rivers’ subcommittee 
Friday morning at 10 o’clock. 

Now we will take a recess. 

Mr. Rivers. Nine o’clock, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Nine o'clock. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, 9 o’clock. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Now, is there any other business for the full committee? 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, I have had some inquiry from 
some of the members of the House concerning the possibility of the 
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committee requesting the Navy Department to set up a weekend trip 
on the carrier off of the Virginia capes. 

The CuatrMan. I think that would be a fine thing, but I would 
suggest that we just wait to let the weather get a little more calm and 
springlike, than right now. In February and March it is rather rough 
weather 

Mr. Van Zanprt. It won’t be until the spring, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. It all depends on how we act how many trips we 
take. 

(Whereupon, at 11:10 a. m., the hearing was adjourned.) 


O 











[No. 3] 
BRIEFING ON NATIONAL DEFENSE 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D). C., Wednesday, January 26, 1955. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman of the 
committee, residing. 

The Cuarrman. Let there be order in the committee room. 

Members of the committee, we have this morning the Secretary of 
Defense, Mr. Wilson, and the Chief of Staff, Admiral Radford. I 
have requested them to appear before the committee to give the com- 
mittee a briefing, as it is ustially customary at the beginning of cach 
session for every department of the Establishment of Defense and for 
the Chief of Staff to do so. 

I trust you will permit the Secretary to complete his statement in 
full without any interruption; then we will have the privilege to 
examine the witness on any phase of his statement or anything relating 
to the Defense Department. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, you may proceed in your own way without in- 
terruption from any members of the‘committee. 

I hope the press will get copies of this statement, because it has been 
my privilege to read this statement, and I want the country to know 
what is set out in this statement. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. WILSON, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Secretary Witson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am glad to have this opportunity to appear before your committee, 
together with Admiral Radford, and to discuss with you some of the 
principles which guided us in the Department of Defense in the de- 
velopment of the military programs for fiscal year 1956 and to discuss 
with you the force levels which we believe the United States should 
maintain. 

I have divided my statement into several parts and would like to 
take up first some of the legislative programs which we are proposing 
and the reasons supporting them ; second, a brief review of the inter- 
national situation as it affects our military programs; third, the 
military policies we have adopted to deal with the situation as we see 
it; and fourth, the military programs we have developed to carry out 
these policies. 

The fundamental concepts on which our military program is based 
are set forth in a letter from President Eisenhower dated January 5, 
1955, in which he outlined to me his views on the various problems 
relating to the armed services, particularly in regard to the conserva- 
tion and proper utilization of manpower. With ‘the committee’s per- 
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mission I would like to place this letter in the record together with my 
letter to the President of January 3, 1955. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Secretary Witson. Thank you. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, January 3, 1959. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: For nearly 2 years we have discussed the various prob- 
lems relating to the armed services and in particular the need for the conserva- 
tion and proper utilization of our manpower, both military and civilian. Just 
before Christmas you again discussed the question of personnel strengths with 
me and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I have found so much value in the views underlying your decisions as to the 
personnel strengths of the armed services that I wonder if you would give me 
the gist of them in written form. I should like very much to have them avail- 
able during the next year to guide me in my consideration of those matters and 
to be able to make them available to all of the interested people who are con- 
sidering this problem. 

With great respect, I am 

Faithfully yours, 
C. E. WILSON. 

The PRESIDENT, 

The WuItrE House 


The Wuite Howse, Washington, January 5, 19509. 
The Honorable CHARLES E. WILSON, 
The Secretary of Defense, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SecRETARY: Responding to your request I shall, in this note, briefly 
summarize the views on our general needs in military strength, including per- 
sonnel, that I expressed verbally to you and the Joint Chiefs of Staff in Decem- 
ber. Needless to say these convictions on how best to preserve the peace were 
formed after earnest consideration of the oral and written views of our military 
advisers. 

In approaching this problem, we should keep ever before us the realization 
that the security of the United States is inextricably bound up with the security 
of the free world. For this reason, one of our tasks is to do everything possible 
to promote unity of understanding and action among the free nations so that 
each may take its full and proper part in the cooperative process of establishing 
a lasting and effective security. 

Certain considerations, applying more specifically to our own country’s mili- 
tary preparations, are these: 

Kirst, the threat to our security is a continuing and many-sided one—there 
is, so far as we can determine, no single critical “danger date” and no single 
form of enemy action to which we could soundly gear all our defense prepara- 
tions. We will never commit aggression, but we must always be ready to defeat 
it. 

Second, true security for our country must be founded on a strong and ex- 
panding economy, readily convertible to the tasks of war. 

Third, because scientific progress exerts a constantly increasing influence 
upon the character and conduct of war, and because America’s most precious 
possession is the lives of her citizens, we should base our security upon military 
formations which make maximum use of science and technology in order to 
minimize numbers in men. 

Fourth, due to the destructiveness of modern weapons and the increasing 
efficiency of long-range bombing aircraft, the United States has reason, for the 
mudden attack could conceivably islet apon our eoustay,” rs mers which 

‘ | 7 pon our country. 

Our first objective must therefore be to maintain the capability to deter an 
enemy from attack and to blunt that attack if it comes—by a combination of 
amactive retaliatory power and a continental defense system of steadily increas- 
> agg gcd ag ee priority in all planning. 

ass i strial capacity can continue throughout a war 
to produce the gigantic amounts of equipment and supplies required. 
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Other essential tasks during the initial period following a possible future 
attack would require the Navy to clear the ocean lanes, and the Army to do its 
part in meeting critical land situations. Our forces in NATO and elsewhere 
could be swiftly engaged. To maintain order and organization under the con- 
ditions that would prevail in attacked areas of our country would of itself con- 
stitute a major challenge. Improved Reserve programs would help greatly—in 
fact might prove the decisive margin—in these as in other major tasks. 

To provide for meeting lesser hostile action—such as local aggression not 
broadened by the intervention of a major aggressor’s forces—growing reliance 
ean be placed upon the forces now being built and strengthened in many areas of 
the free world. But because this reliance cannot be complete, and because our 
own Vital interests, collective security, and pledged faith might well be involved, 
there remain Certain contingencies for which the United States should be ready 
with mobile forces to help indigenous troops deter local aggression, direct or 
indirect. 

In view of the practical considerations limiting the rapid deployment of 
large military forces from the continental United States immediately on out- 
break of war, the numbers of active troops maintained for this purpose can 
be correspondingly tailored. For the remainder we may look primarily to 
our Reserves and our mobilization base, including our stockpile of critical 
materials. 

All these capabilities have a double value—they serve our aim in peacetime 
of preventing war through their deterrent effect; they form the foundation of 
effective defense if aggressors should strike. 

Both in composition and in strength our security arrangements must have 
long-term applicability. Lack of reasonable stability is the most wasteful and 
expensive practice in military activity. We cannot afford intermittent accelera- 
tion of preparation and expenditure in response to emotional tension, inevitably 
followed by cutbacks inspired by wishful thinking. Development of sound, 
long-term security requires that we design our forces so as to assure a 
steadily increasing efficiency, in step with scientific advances, but characterized 
by a stability that is not materially disturbed by every propaganda effort of 
unfriendly nations. 

It is, of course, obvious that defensive forces in America are maintained to 
defend a way of. life. They must be adequate for this purpose but must not 
become such an intolerable burden as to occasion loss of civilian morale or the 
individual initiative on which, in a free country, depends the dynamic indus- 
trial effort which is the continuing foundation of our Nation’s security. 

It is at this point that professional military competence and political states- 
manship must join to form judgments as to the minimum defensive structure 
that should be supported by the Nation. To do less than the minimum would 
expose the Nation to the predatory purposes of potential enemies. On the 
other hand, to build excessively under the impulse of fear could, in the long run, 
defeat our purposes by damaging the growth of our economy and eventually 
forcing it into regimented controls. 

It is for the reasons so briefly touched upon above that I have decided to 
present to the Congress, on behalf of the administration, a program which has 
been under development during the past 2 years. That program contemplates 
an active personnel strength of the Armed Forces at June 30, 1955, of approxi- 
mately 3 million, within which the Air Force will be increased to about 975,000. 

Experience will determine to what extent the personnel strengths set for 
June 1955 can be further reduced. It would not be wise at this time to fix 
rigid targets for 1956. Asa goal, I suggest a strength of the order of 2,850,000— 
with any further material reductions dependent upon an improved world situa- 
tion. To reach such figures without injuring our combat strength will require 
continuing close scrutiny of all defense elements, with particular emphasis on 
administrative overhead. 

Essential to this entire program is economy in operation. If we are to sup- 
port active and effective forces of the order indicated over a period which may 
last for decades, we must practice a strict austerity in day-to-day operations. 
This is an insistent and constant mission of every responsible official, military 
and civilian, in the Defense Department. 

In this time of rapidly developing technology and frequent changes in the 
world situation, we should in our efforts for peace and security continuously 
reshape our programs to changing conditions and avoid fixed or frozen ideas. 
The threat of modern war calls for constant modernization. 
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' Since your request to me and this reply both deal with matters on which our 
citizenry ought to be fully informed as considerations of security permit, I am 
directing the public release of the two documents. 

Sincerely, 
Dwieut D. EISENHOWER. 

Secretary Witson. Admiral Radford, as Chairman of the Joint 
ware : ; " / - 
Chiefs of Staff, is here with me today and is prepared to discuss the 
military aspects of the international situation and our policies and 
programs. Where security considerations are involved we will ask 
the committee’s permission to discuss those matters with you in execu- 
tive session. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The Department of Defense has developed and is recommending 
to the Congress a coordinated legislative program which we feel will 
do much to improve our military position and enable us to make more 
effective use of the funds which the people of the United States through 
the Congress make available to us, as well as make more effective use 
of the manpower, both civilian and miltary, working in our Defense 
Establishment. 

On January 13 the President forwarded to the Congress a message 
outlining the administration’s recommendations in regard to the exten- 
sion of the Selective Service Act for a period of 4 years. He also 
recommended in that same message the extension of the provision au- 
thorizing the registration and induction of doctors and dentists for a 
period of 2 years and most importantly he recommended the strength- 
ening of our Reserve forces to meet essential mobilization requirements. 

The President also in a special message to Congress on January 13 
made recommendations in regard to the career incentive program of 
the Department of Defense to provide for an increase in compensation 
of military service personnel on a selective basis. In this same mes- 
sage he recommended, also on a selective basis, increases in hazardous 
duty pay for our military personnel. This same program includes 
recommendations in regard to a reassignment allowance in connection 
with a permanent change of station for military personnel with de- 
pendents, an increase in the per diem allowance for temporary duty 
travel; more housing for service familities in areas where present facil- 
ities are insufficient; authority for fair rentals where servicemen and 
their families must live temporarily in substandard housing; the re- 
moval of existing inequities in the provision of medical care for our 
military families; and the equalization of survivor benefits for military 
personnel. 

In his budget message of January 17 the President outlined the 
military programs of the Department of Defense and his recommenda- 
tions as to the funds required to support those programs. 

The Department of Defense will also shortly recommend to the 
Congress its program for military public works and military family 
housing for the next year. 

These measures constitute the more important legislation which 
the Department of Defense will ask your committee, the Senate Armed 
Services Committee and the Appropriations Committees of both 
Houses to consider during the current session of the Congress. We be- 
lieve that these recommendations are vitally important to the welfare 
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of our military people and therefore to the security of our country. 

I urge the prompt consideration and early enactment of the meas- 
ures to which I have referred, and members of the Department of 
Defense and the military departments will be glad to appear before 
your committee at any time to give you a full and careful explanation 
of our recommendations and what is equally important the reasoning 
back of them. 

In this particular hearing I would like to comment briefly upon two 
of the legislative programs. The first of these is our recommendations 
in regard to an improved national reserve plan. 

We believe that this plan will do much to correct our present inade- 
quate reserve situation. In its preparation we have carefully con- 
sidered the views of many interested groups and of all interested 
agencies of the Government so that we could present to you the best 
plans possible in view of the problems that must be met. Specifically, 
the national reserve plan provides for the following: 

(a) Continuation of present manpower procurement procedures 
including induction and the minimum 8-year obligation for service in 
the active and reserve forces. 

(6) Modification of the present Reserve structure to produce a 
Ready Reserve that is in fact organized and well trained. 

(c) Establishment of a new 6-month training program as a means 
of direct entry into the Reserve, including the National Guard, to meet 

valid military requirements, to be used to the extent deemed necessary 
by the President. 

d) Measures which will encourage and require better participation 
in Reserve training. 

(e) Screening processes to insure suitable allocation of skilled man- 
power to both military and civilian requirements in an emergency. 

(f) Authorization of State militia to be used for missions within 
the State in cases when the National Guard is being employed to meet 
emergency needs for the Federal Government. 

(g) Equity of military obligation to the great extent feasible under 
conditions prevailing at this time. 

The second measure upon which I would like to comment is the 
proposed Military Career Incentive Act. We are keenly aware of the 
importance of attracting and retaining in the armed services the re- 
quired numbers of career personnel both in the officer and enlisted 
grades. Our objective is to maintain a sound Military Establishment, 
ready at any time for whatever is required of it in defense of our vital 
interests. This readiness is dependent upon the technical skills and 
military leadership of our military personnel which can only be 
achieved after long and constant training. The integration into our 
Military Establishment of an increasing number of newer and more 
modern weapons is rapidly raising the level of technical skill and 
experience required of our military personnel. Experience has shown 
that we cannot maintain on a voluntary basis the total number of 
military personnel that are required for the foreseeable future. It is 
most important that we have a high level of long-term personnel within 
the Military Establishment. We must also have the authority to draft 
any required additional personnel on a short-term basis. We are not 
able, at the present time, to retain sufficient numbers of career person- 
nel. This situation makes it mandatory that we bring their compensa- 
tion and benefits more in line with that which men of equivalent e: 
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perience, ability and responsibility receive in civilian life. Many of 
the things that were once considered additional benefits in the military 
services have now become common in industry. We feel it is impera- 
tive, if we are to attract and retain the type of personnel that we all 
know is necessary, that our career military personnel receive an ap- 
propriate increase in compensation, better housing, better medical care 
for their dependents, and are free from worry about the reduction of 
such things as commissary and post exchange privileges. 

Now, I would like to talk about the international situation as it 
affects the military programs. 

During the past year we have made progress in our efforts to safe- 
guard the peace. As the President pointed out in his state of the 
Union message, “Free nations of the world are collectively stronger 
than at any time in recent years.” The security of the United States 
and the security of our allies are in reality one and the same. This 
concept of collective security is reflected in our military arrangements 
around the world. 

In the Far East we are strengthening our bonds with our allies 
through the pending Manila Pact which supplements our treaties with 
Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines, Korea, and Japan. The 
treaty with the Government of the Republic of China should also help 
to stabilize the situation in the Far East. Korea, the Republic of 
China, and Japan have made progress in the past year in developing 
and improving their military forces and we are continuing to assist 
them in their efforts. The current situation in the western Pacific 
was dealt with by the President in his message to the Congress on 
January 24, just last Monday. 

In the European area the forces of our NATO allies have continued 
to grow in strength and combat effectiveness, particularly in the case 
of support forces. While the numerical buildup of ground forces in 
Europe was substantially completed prior to 1953, and there are still 
some deficiencies in NATO forces, significant organizational and tacti- 
cal improvements have been made, permitting greater mobility and 
increased firepower. In the past 2 years naval strength has increased 
importantly and available front line combat aircraft increased almost 
50 percent. 

With the ratification of the recent Paris agreements, European 
unity we hope will move forward another step. There is now a real 
prospect of adding the strength of free Germany to the defense of 
Western Europe. 

In the Near East, Pakistan and Turkey have made arrangements 
to consult with each other on problems of mutual defense. Other 
nations in that area are showing a growing interest in similar arrange- 
ments. The United States is supporting these collective defense ef- 
forts by assisting those countries in equipping and training their 
military forces. 

In this hemisphere, the Caracas and Rio Conferences have demon- 
strated to the world the unity of the American States in strengthening 
their economic ties and resisting the inroads of imperialistic 
communism. 

While there are no apparent indications that the Soviet Union in- 
tends to take action during the next few years that would deliberately 
precipitate another world conflict, we must always be alert to the possi- 
bility that such a conflict might arise through miscalculation on their 
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part. There is no indication that the Communist leaders have given 
up their goal to dominate and communize the world, and we do not 
now believe that their strategy or opposition to our way of life has 
changed materially. 

In the development of our military programs now and in the future 
we must reckon with the Communist capabilities as well as with their 
possible intentions. Because their militray power has continued to 
grow and now includes the ability to produce and deliver nuclear wea- 

yons, the United States for the first time in its history has reason to 
ii deeply concerned over the serious effects which a sudden attack 
could conceivably inflict upon us. 

At the same time we consider the Soviet capabilities from a military 
viewpoint we must also consider their capabilities in the fields of sub- 
version, propaganda, and economic warfare. While creeping Com- 
munist expansion is a threat to our national security it is not one that 
‘an be met by military means alone. We must be prepared to take 
action against subversion just as we must be prepared to meet the 
threat of military attack until such time as our efforts to achieve a 
just and lasting peace are successful. Because of the nature of the 
threat there is no way to predict a date of maximum danger. We 
must, therefore, be prepared for an indefinite period of years. 

It is the long-term nature of the existing threats to our national 
security that emphasizes the importance of a vigorous healthy econ- 
omy. Economic strength is a basic prerequisite of military strength. 


MILITARY POLICIES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The President, the National Security Council, and the Department 
of Defense, including the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the military de- 
partments, have given a great deal of earnest consideration and study 
to the ag res of developing sound military policies which will best 
serve the Nation for the years ahead. Asa Nation we reject the con- 
cept of preventive war. However, a sudden nuclear attack aimed at 
our population, industrial and military centers could be a threat to 
our survival as a Nation. Therefore, our primary objective must be 
to maintain the capability, first to deter an enemy from such an at- 
tack; and second, to blunt any such attack if it comes. Both pur- 
poses require a combination of effective retaliatory power and a con- 
tinental defense system of steadily increasing effectiveness. These two 
tasks logically demand high priority in our security planning. 

There are additional military tasks, essential to ultimate victory, 
should general war be thrust upon us, which we must be capable of 
performing. The sealanes would have to be cleared and protected to 
enable us to support our forces overseas and those of our allies. We 
must be in a position to deal with critical land situations as they arise 
and we recognize that the problem of maintaining order and organi- 
zation under the conditions that might prevail in the major cities of 
our own country could of itself constitute a major challenge. 

To provide for meeting lesser hostile action such as local aggres- 
sion, we must rely primarily on the collective defenses of the free 
world now in existence and being strengthened in many areas. How- 
ever, because indigenous forces do not provide a complete defense in 
themselves, and because our own vital interests and pledged faith 
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might be involved, the United States should be ready to provide timely 
assistance in certain situations to cope with local aggression. 

We must also have ready reserve forces, an adequate mobilization 
base, appropriate reserves of ammunition and other equipment, and 
stockpiles of critical materials to meet the needs of an all-out war if 
such a situation should be forced upon us. This is the kind of de- 
fense structure that we must build and maintain to deal with the situ- 
ation we face in the world today. At the same time we must carefully 
consider the force levels, composition and the organization of our 
armed services. The services must be so organized as to permit the 
maximum utilization of our scientific, technological and production 
abilities. In addition to the maximum utilization of modern tech- 
nology we must plan and organize our forces so as to get maximum 
combat strength and at the same time minimize the number of men 
required on full time active duty. To retain excessive numbers of 
men on active duty not only increases the cost to the country but at 
the same time it decreases our ability to support the Military Estab- 
lishment by removing manpower from more productive civilian pur- 
suits. 

The lack of reasonable stability in our military programs is a most 
wasteful and expensive practice. We cannot afford to revert to the 
“feast or famine” pattern of our past history, not just because of the 
effect upon our economy but primarily because we cannot take the 
military risks involved in such a policy. Development of a sound, 
long-term security requires that we design our forces so as to assure 
a steadily increasing efficiency, in step with scientific advances, but 
characterized by a stability that is not materially disturbed by every 
propaganda effort of unfriendly nation, or wishful thinking on the 
part of ourselves or our allies. 

We believe that efficiency and economy in the operation and man- 
agement of the Defense Establishment is essential to the national 
security. It is also essential on account of the confidence that people 
must have in the organization. We must have quality as well as 
quantity and only in this way can we get the maximum defense per 
dollar spent. A potential source of future savings and increased 
efficiency, for example, lies in our ability to level off our training costs 
once we are able to stabilize our forces by attracting and holding the 
highest type of personnel both in our military and civilian positions. 


MILITARY PROGRAMS 


These are the military policies which guided the development of the 
fiscal 1956 military program. We believe we have planned a well- 
balanced program of both offensive and defensive forces and one 
which fits into the overall pattern of collective allied strength. Cer- 
tain of our forces, however, are specifically designed for continental 
defense and these are the forces I would first like to discuss. 

The United States has been building a continental air defense sys- 
tem for several years. This is a massive undertaking involving great 
cost and effort, not only in the far North country but in its seaward 
extensions. 

The major elements of this system are (1) the warning net, on the 
land, on the sea, and in the air, emploving both electronic means such 
as radar and the eyes and ears of hundreds of thousands of our private 
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citizens in the Ground Observer Corps manning 13,000 posts through- 
out the country; (2) the weapons systems, including manned inter- 
ceptor aircraft, antiaircraft artillery and guided missiles; and (3) 
the communication and control system, the essential link between the 
warning net and the weapons systems. 

While continental air defense is the primary responsibility of the 
Air Force, the continental defense system is a joint undertaking of all 
the services, including the participation of selected elements of the 
Reserve forces of the Army, Navy and Air Force. The Air Force 
and its Reserve components, for example, provide the land warning 
net, the Texas Towers, the close-in airborne early warning aircraft 
and the manned interceptor forces. The Army, assisted by the Na- 
tional Guard, provides the antiaircraft artillery and NIKE guided 
missile units. The Navy furnishes the seaborne early warning facili- 
ties, namely the picket ships, the distant airborne early warning air- 
craft, harbor defense and submarine surveillance. 

In addition, each of the services in time of emergency will contribute 
such aircraft, radar facilities, and the antiaircraft artillery forces as 
may be available in its active forces and Reserve components. The 
Air Force, for example, would provide all available tactical and train- 
ing aircraft in the continental United States and the bulk of the Air 
Force Reserve forces would be committed to this mission for a period 
of time. The Army would contribute such National Guard antiair- 
craft resources and such other antiaircraft units of the active forces as 
may be available in the continental United States. The Navy and 
Marine Corps would contribute such aircraft, both land and ship- 
based, as may be available and useful at the time of emergency. 

The problem of coordinating this vast aggregate of forces is indeed 
a big one. For this reason we have recently established the new Con- 
tinental Air Defense Command with headquarters at Colorado 
Springs, which is responsible for the control of the combat elements 
and coordination of the early warning systems. 

The continental air defense program is being pushed with all prac- 
tical speed. It is important to understand that the kind of equipment 
needed in this program is subject to rapid obsolescence due to the high 
rate of technological advance in this field. The improvement of the 
system is geared to the availability of suitable equipment and to the 
capacity of our forces to use this equipment. 

Considerable progress has been made in the implementation of com- 
prehensive plans for aircraft control and warning and submarine 
detection, as well as in measures for the destruction of hostile aircraft 
and submarines. The aircraft control and warning network will en- 
compass (1) the present continental United States permanent radar 
network, which is undergoing substantial augmentation; (2) the 
Southern Canada Pinetree radar network, which is virtually com- 
pleted; (3) an early warning line across middle Canada: and (4) the 
distant early warning line across the most northerly praticable part of 
North America. 

The Canadian Government is making an invaluable contribution 
to the air defense of the North American Continent. The Canadian 
forces not only participate in the warning net but also provide a num- 
ber of interceptor squadrons for this mutual effort. Important agree- 
ments in relation to the financing, equipping, and operation of the 
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mid-Canada and the distant early warning lines have recently been 
negotiated with Canada and we have no important matters remaining 
to be settled in this regard. They are contributing a full share in the 
planning, operation, and financing of this important undertaking. 

The continental United States radar network is being extended sea 
ward from both coasts by radar-equipped aircraft, radar picket vessels, 
and large radar in so-called Texas towers being installed on strategi- 
cally situated shoals off our coasts. The mid-Canada line will be 
extended seaward by the use of airborne early warning aircraft and 
radar picket ships. A limited number of aircraft and radar picket 
ships have already begun operations and construction of the first Texas 
tower will begin soon. Equipment is being procured to convert the 
continental defense net to a new semiautomatic system to improve 
communications, data processing, and weapons control. 

Our expanding active Air Force fighter interceptor squadrons are 
100 percent equipped with modern jet fighters. Improved firepower in 
these interceptor forces is being achieved by the introduction of high 
performance air-to-air rockets and Falcon and Sparrow guided mis- 
siles will soon give our interceptors increased kill effectiveness. 

Antiaircraft defenses around many of our critical targets are being 
strengthened by the installation of the Army’s Nike surface-to-air 
guided missile. We are encouraged by the number of Nike batteries 
now ready to engage hostile aircraft should the need arise. Improved 
surface-to-air guided missiles are expected to be available in the future. 

A comprehensive and vigorous research and development effort is 
directed toward the future air defense system which will encompass 
radars of increased range- and height-finding capability; high-per- 
formance, long-range, medium-r: ange, and short-range piloted and 
pilotless interceptors; more versatile surface-to-air guided missiles ; 
unproved devices for submarine detection ; and nuc lear W eapons appli- 
cations to continental defense. 

While our air defense system is already formidable, we must devote 
our efforts to a steadily improving air defense system phased to cope 
with growing Soviet capabilities and make maximum feasible use of 
new weapons and techniques as quickly as they are developed. We 
must recognize that in a very real sense all forces included in our mili- 
tary programs contribute in some measure to continental defense: 
Offensive forces by their deterring effect, and overseas-based forces 
plus our allies by posing both material and psychological obstacles to 
any potential enemy operations. 

I would now like to discuss our retaliatory capabilities. We have 
provided in our military program very powerful retaliatory forces in 
the Strategic Air Command of the Air Force. In addition, a great 
retaliatory capability exists in the carrier striking forces of the Navy, 
and in the tactical air units of the Air Force and the Marine Corps. 
Our policy calls for flexibility and versatility in the employment of 
existing forces. Weare prepared to use our total resources in the most 
effective manner appropriate to the particular situation. 

The buildup of the Strategic Air Command of the Air Force is con- 
tinuing. This part of our retaliatory force will increase in numbers, 
but more importantly in quality as the remaining reciprocating engine 
bombers are replaced by modern jet aircraft. The B-36, long the 
mainstay of the long-range strategic forces, will be replaced by the 
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B-52, the new long-range jet bomber. The long-range strategic fighter 
units in the SAC forces are scheduled to be reequipped with supersonic 
fighters possessing a nuclear capability. These forces are being main- 
tained in a high degree of readiness. Some of these forces are capable 
of operating directly from the continental United States; all are 
capable of operating from bases scattered around the globe. Local 
air defense for bases in areas outside the continental air defense system 
is being improved. 

The carrier striking forces will be augmented by 1 additional carrier 
and 1 carrier air group this year. More importantly, both the carriers 
and the aircraft are being rapidly modernized, the carriers both 
through the conversion of existing carriers and the construction of new 
carriers, and the aircraft through the replacement of old models with 
the new aircraft now in production. 

I am sure you are all familiar with the new Forrestal class carriers, 
the first of which was launched about a month ago. These new carriers, 
as well as other carriers that are being modernized, will be equipped 
with newly developed aircraft with improved nuclear capabilities, such 
as the A38D and A4D, and very high speed fighters such as F9F9, FJ4, 
and F3H. Our carrier-based airpower increases the flexibility and 
dispersion of our retaliatory power. 

The Army has also improved its nuclear capabilities. Atomic 
artillery and Honest John unguided rockets, both capable of deliver- 
ing atomic warheads, are now included in Army units in the conti- 
nental United States and: overseas. 

The capability of our retaliatory force is dependent upon its quality 
as well as its size. The tremendous destructive power of nuclear 
weapons has put a premium on certainty of delivery. A single air- 
craft may now accomplish what would have required thousands of 
aircraft during World War II. Consequently, the quality of our re- 
taliatory force is now becoming increasingly more important than its 
size. We feel fully confident that the retaliatory forces provided in 
our program are equal to the tasks they must perform. 

A portion of our ground forces, amphibious forces, and tactical air 
forces must be deployed in line with our international commitments 
and strategic needs. However, from the viewpoint of collective de- 
fense of the free world, it is essential to hold these deployed forces to 
the minimum and to concentrate, principally in the United States, the 
balance of our forces in a strategic reserve available for use wherever 
they may be required. 

We recognize both the possible needs for timely reinforcement of 
United States forces overseas as well as the practical considerations 
limiting the rapid deployment of large military forces from the con- 
tinental United States immediately on the outbreak of war. Thus, 
we must achieve a proper balance between the size of our active forces 
and the size of our Ready Reserve forces. We must develop Reserve 
forces adequate in size and combat effectiveness to sustain and aug- 
ment the active forces of all services in a timely manner in the event 
of an all-out war. The new legislation requested by the President 
earlier this month will provide the foundation for rebuilding, 
strengthening, and improving the readiness of the civilian components 
of our Armed Forces to meet today’s requirements for rapid mobil- 
ization. 
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An essential task during the initial period, in the event of global 
war, will be to clear and keep open the sea lanes that tie us to our ‘allies. 
Our military programs provide the forces to deal with potential enemy 
naval forces; to seize and defend advance naval bases; to conduct anti- 
submarine warfare and to carry out the minesweeping, minelaying, 
and harbor defense missions of the Navy. 

As we all recognize, global war is not the only threat to our national 
security. Our forces must also be prepared to cope with lesser hostile 
actions. Within the framework of collective defense of the free 
world we must place growing reliance on the forces of the other free 
nations of the world. We will continue to assist in the equipping and 
training of these forces. We must recognize, however, that there may 
be places where local forces cannot by themselves cope with aggres- 
sion directed against them. We must be prepared, in line with our col- 
lective security responsibilities, to come rapidly and effectively to their 
assistance, 

The forces and manning levels which are proposed in the President’s 
budget for fiseal year 1! 56 are based on the concepts and policies I 
have just outlined. I would now like to summarize these force ob- 
jectives in terms of the individual services. 

At the end of December the Army had an active duty strength of 
about 1,300,000 men and was supporting major combat elements con- 
sisting of 19 divisions, 12 regiments, and 117 antiaircraft battalions. 
Under the budget program for fiscal year 1956 approved by the Presi- 
dent, the Army will reduce its active duty strength to approximately 
1,027,000 men by June 30, 1956, and will be supporting 13 mobile divi- 
sions, 11 regiments, and 136 antiaircraft battalions. In addition, the 
Army will have 2 divisions termed “static” divisions indicating that 
their mission is fixed and that not all troops will be stationed in one 
area—static division being that they are assigned in one location, like 
some of the men in the last war or something like that—and 3 addi- 
tional training divisions which will be organized to enable the Army 
to carry out its divisional rotation program announced by the Army 
early last year. The training divisions will be coming into full com- 
bat capacity and then they will be rotated. So we won't ask the men 
that are assigned to divisions overseas to stay over there too long. This 
is a new plan that the Army worked out that we think may ‘be very 
helpful. 

The Army is actively studying the changes in organization and doc- 
trine required to gear its force structure, organization, and equipment 
to present and projected changes in weapons technology. Tests have 
been going on for some time at Fort Benning and Fort Hood, and more 
extensive tests on the divisional level will be held to study these new 
formations and concepts under simulated conditions of atomic war. 
The force structure beyond June 1956 may begin to reflect the results 
of these tests. While it is premature to draw definite conclusions at 
time, it would appear that in the future the Army may be organized 
into a larger number of smaller, but more mobile and self-contained 
units of great firepower. 

The Navy program for fiscal year 1956 will provide for the operation 
of over 1,000 active ships, including 405 warships. Active-duty mili- 
tary strength will be gradually reduced from 687,000 at the end of 
December to approximately 664,000 by June 30, 1956. The number 
of carrier air groups will be increased from the present 16 to 17, and 
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an additional attack carrier equipped with modern aircraft will be 
added to the fleet. The program will continue to maintain 15 anti- 
submarine warfare squadrons. 

The Marine Corps will reduce its active-duty strength from 221,000 
at the end of December to approximately 193,000 by June 30, 1956 
but will continue to maintain 3 combat-ready divisions and 3 airwings 
and essential supporting elements. At the same time certain redeploy- 
ments of Marine Corps forces now in progress will increase their 
effectiveness and readiness for emergency employment. 

The Navy will continue to maintain an active-aircraft inventory of 
13,000 planes, of which 10,000 will be operating aircraft in Naval, 
Marine, and their Air Reserve units. In addition to conversion and 
modernization of older types, a significant number of new ships will 
be added to the fleet during the current and succeeding fiscal year. 
The fiscal 1956 budget provides over $1.5 billion for the construction 
of new type ships and the modernization of older types. 

The Air Force will continue its buildup toward the 137-wing goal 
and the 975,000 manpower target established over a year ago. The 
objective for June 30, 1956, is now 131 wings—4 more combat wings 
than the Air Force planned 1 year ago. I am very pleased over that, 
because we are doing better than we thought we could, and as a matter 
of fact, up until about a week or 10 days ago that was 130 and the 
Air Force came and said, “We can make one more, so put it in your 
paper, one more.” So it is 131 we are going to make, and I was pleased 
over that. The Chief of Staff of the Air Force advised me of this 
most recent change. 

The active aircraft inventory of the Air Force will increase to over 
23,000 by June 30, 1956 and will continue to increase in fiscal 1957. 
Continuing modernization of the inventory is being accomplished 
simultaneously, and by June 30, 1956 the combat units of the Air Force 
will be almost 100 percent jet equipped. Over $6 billion in new ap- 
propriations are requested in the 1956 budget for Air Force aircraft 
and guided missiles. Another substantial increment of military con- 
struction funds will be requested early this spring to push forward 
the construction of airbases and other military installations required 
by the expanding Air Force program. 

It is apparent from what I have said that science and technology 
are playing and important role in our military planning. The effec- 
tiveness of a military research and development program cannot be 
measured solely in terms of the number of dollars we expend for this 
purpose. I am confident that the present level of Department of 
Defense research and development expenditures is just about right. 
It is important to maintain stability in the overall level of expendi- 
tures in this field in order to facilitate sound planning and get a reason- 
able return for the money and effort. It actually s about 214 times 
what it was 4 years ago or before the Korean thing. We have it 
stepped up to a very high level. I am told about half the scientists 
and engineers in the whole United States are directly or indirectly 
working on military development and research. 

Our principal problem is to apportion our efforts in such a way as 
to produce the greatest possible amount of usable research and develop- 
ment. Our fiscal year 1956 program lays particular stress on the uti- 
lization of nuclear energy in military operations. The U. S. S. 
Nautilus put to sea on January 17 and its performance has exceeded 
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expectations. This event is typical of what research and development 

can do, and opens up an entire new field of propulsion, not only for 
ships, but eventually for aircraft. Our program also emphasizes new 
equipment and techniques required to provide the mobility needed 
to meet the changed requirements of nuclear warfare and the develop- 
ment of operational guided missiles to meet the urgent requirements 
of our air defense and retaliator y forces. 

Long-range studies by the Department of Defense have been made 
to determine the best balanced and the most effective use and deploy- 
ment of our Armed Forces. Our analysis of this problem included 
an examination of: (a) strategic concepts and implementing plans; 
(6) roles and missions of the services; (¢) composition and readiness 
of our forces; (d) development of new weapons and weapons systems 
and the resulting new advances in military techniques; and (e) our 
military assistance programs. 

We are continuing to eliminate any overlapping of operations or 
administration and at all times have in mind the development of our 
forces on an economical basis. 

At all times we have kept in mind the necessity for providing forces 
which are adequate for our Nation’s security and have attempted to 
the best of our ability to determine the size of these forces in the light 
of: 

(1) The need to maintain these forces in a qualitatively improved 
state of readiness. 

(2) The importance of assisting our allies in their own military 
security programs. 

(3) The necessity for an adequate defense of the continental United 
States within our integrated military programs. 

(4) The best utilization of the qualified manpower that can be made 
available. 

(5) The need for sustaining an adequate and stable military pro- 
gram over an indefinite number of years and as a consequence the 
feasible annual expenditures and new appropriations that can be made 
available for military programs within the framework of a growing 
economy. 

We concluded that in certain areas the United States forces were not 
deployed to the best advantage of this country and the free world and 
that for their best utilization in the event of major war or of local 
aggression certain redeployments were both desirable and necessary. 
Through this effort we have attempted to develop a force structure 
which can be maintained, once it is stabilized, in a qualitatively im- 
proved state of readiness for an indefinite period of time. We feel 
that this military program will furnish a sound base for mobilization 
in the event of a general emergency, enable us to maintain ready forces 
to perform essential tasks in the initial phases of a general war, and 
enable the United States promptly to supplement the indigenous forces 
of our allies in the event of aggression short of general war. 

We believe that the United States is approaching such a force and 
that the program as outlined in the budget for fiscal year 1956 repre- 
sents the general order of magnitude of the size forces that this country 
can effectively maintain, can improve on a qualitative basis and that 
the economy of the country can continue to support. 

We recognize that improvements in organization and in weapons 
may make possible certain small savings and adjustments but that our 
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overall strength in the active forces will need to be held to this general 
level for the next several years. As our Reserve structures and or- 
ganizations improve it may be possible at a future date that their 
contribution will permit further minor adjustments in the active-force 
levels. 

In arriving at the conclusions set forth above the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and all of the milit: ary services have been consulted at frequent 
intervals. Their views, while not in all cases unanimous, have been 
considered by the National See urity Council and the President. The 
total personnel strength of the active forces and the target end strength 
for each service for June 30, 1956, have resulted from these reviews. 
I believe that it is fair to add that the Air Force feels that our defense 
program is a good one. The Navy and the Marine Corps have some 
minor reservations, and would per haps like a few additional personnel. 
The Army from its point of view would still recommend some higher 
strength for the active forces of the Army. In my own opinion the 
program we have adopted is a sound one. Admiral Radford is here 
to give you his opinion in regard to these matters, and I understand 
that the Secretaries and Chiefs of each service will also appear before 
your committee. 

In working out this program we have been fully conscious of the 
impact that any reductions in our deployments abroad or in the 
strength of our total military forces might have upon our allies and 
have considered our plans carefully with due regard to the improved 
strength which they themselves are able to maintain, in many cases 
with our aid. None of the redeployments which we have made, nor 
the adjustments in our personnel strengths, should be considered as 
indicating any lessening of our determination to defend those areas 
vital to the security interests of this country and the free world. 

In connection with the current problem in the Pacific and in par- 
ticular the Formosa Straits, President Eisenhower said Monday: 

What we are now seeking is primarily to clarify present policy and to unite 
in its application. We are not establishing a new policy. Consequently, my 
recommendations do not call for an increase in the Armed Forces of the United 
States or any acceleration in military procurement or levels of defense produc- 
tion. If any unforeseen emergency arises requiring any change, I will com- 
municate with the Congress. I hope, however, that the effect of an appropriate 
congressional resolution will be to calm the situation rather than to create 
further conflict. 

I compliment the House on their prompt handling of it yesterday. 

The forces envisaged in the long-range program af the Department 
of Defense constitutes by far the largest Military Establishment that 
this country has ever undertaken to maintain for an indefinite period 
of time. With the incorporation into our Military Establishment 
of the new weapons that we have developed, they constitute a force 
of tremendous striking power. The maintenance of these forces and 
their qualtitative improvement will require expenditures over an 
indefinite period of years of many billion of dollars. 

I cannot at this time foresee any important reduction in the Mili- 
tary Establishment nor in the total annual military expenditures of 
the Department of Defense below the present levels, nor do I see any 
need for any important increases short of war. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Secretary, I want to commend you on an out- 
standing statement. I’ve been here a long time and I have heard 
many résumés on world situations, and defense needs, but I believe 
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your statement is the most comprehensive and the most forthright one 
I have ever heard. Your reasoning is sound and your candor is highly 
commendable. I hope that the American people and the world will 
take full cognizance of your remarks. 

Now I would like to comment more specifically on what you have 
said. First, I would like to assure you of my complete and early 
cooperation in the legislative program that you have outlined. I find 
myself in general accord with ever ything that you have recommended. 
Where legisl: ative action is necessary, I’m confident the full committee 
is in complet e agreement with your objec tives. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, it is a rare thing for us to adopt a bill just 
as it is sent over from the Department. We will have a few t’s to 
cross and a few i’s to dot, and I wouldn’t be surprised if we added 
a few amendments. In fact, in some cases the similarity between 
the original bill and the finished product may not be readily apparent, 
but I can assure you that as far as I am concerned, the ultimate 
objective will be the same. 

{t seems to me that our whole problem of national defense is well 
stated in your comment which I would like to quote and reemphasize : 

While there is no apparent indication that the Soviet Union intends to take 
action during the next few years that would deliberately precipitate another 
world conflict, we must always be alert to the possibility that such a conflict 
might arise through miscalculation on their part. There is no indication that 
the Communist leaders have given up their goal to dominate and communize 
the world, and we do not now believe that their strategy or opposition to our 
way of life has changed materially. 

In other words, Mr. Secretary, the goal of communism is world 
domination; and knowing what the Communist goal is, this Nation 
has no choice but to maintain a strong armed force that must be able, 
as you have so clearly stated, to cope with aggression, and to deter 
the Communists in their objective of complete world control. We 
know the Communist objective, and therefore we know what our 
Armed Forces must be capable of doing. 

So 1 want to congratulate you most heartily for your comment and 
position on a matter that has bothered me for many years. I am re- 
ferring to the stability of our Armed Forces. In your statement you 
have said: 

The lack of reasonable stability in our military programs is a most wasteful 
and expensive practice. We cannot afford to revert to the “feast and famine” 
pattern of our past history, not just because of the affect upon our economy, 
but primarily because we cannot take the military risks involved in such a 
policy. Development of a sound, long-term security requires that we design our 
forces so as to assure a steadily increasing efficiency, in step with scientific ad- 

vances, but characterized by a stability that is not materially disturbed by 
every propaganda effort of unfriendly nations, or wishful thinking on the part 
of ourselves or our allies. 

You have used the expressoin “feast or famine”; I have often used 
the expression “peaks and valleys”; but we are in complete accord on 
this fundamental philosophy of a proper defense structure. You are 
to be commended, Mr. Secretary, for setting forth as a national policy, 
stability in our Armed Forces. From what you have said in your 
statement, and from what you have said about the Communist ob- 
jective, it is imperative from here on out that the country and the 
world know that the floor on the size of our Armed Forces will be 
2,850,000 men at an annual cost of approximately $34 billion. The se- 
curity of the Nation will not permit us to go below those figures. 
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You have said that we have a goal of 137 wings for our Air Force: 
you have said that our Army will be maintained at a floor of 1,027,000 
men; you have said that our Marine Corps will have 3 combat-ready 
divisions, and 3 combat-ready air wings, in a combined Marine Corps 
strength of not less than 193,000 men. You have said that our Navy 
will not go below a strength of 664,000 men, operating over 1,000 
ships, including 405 warships. 

And you have made the most significant statement of all when you 
stated that you cannot forecast any important reduction in the Mili- 
tary Establishment, nor in the total military expenditures in the De 
partment of Defense below the present levels; on the other hand, 
neither can you see any need for any important increase short of war. 
This is the stability that the Nation must have. This will permit plan- 
ning, orderly procurement, efficient operation, and will give us, as you 
have stated, a force sufficient to cope with local aggression; a force 
‘apable of rapid expansion in time of war, and a force which will, 
we hope, deter Communist efforts to dominate the world. 

Mr. Secretary, to me the stability of force which you are seeking 
to bring about is the most important single policy that this Nation 
‘an adopt with respect to our Armed Forces. The effect of such a 
‘policy will let the world know where we stand, and the world will 
know that for an indefinite period of time, with world conditions as 
they are, such a force will be maintained. 

Mr. Secretary, there are many other parts of your fine statement 
which are significant and should be reemphasized. For example, you 
state that— 
the security of the United States and the security of our allies are in reality 
one and the same. 

I find myself in complete accord with that statement. What you 
have said is that a military aid program for our allies is an aid pro- 
gram for ourselves. 

We cannot look upon a military aid program for our allies as some- 
thing separate and detached from our own national security. 

I am glad you have discussed our retaliatory capabilities. The 
world should know, as you have stated : 

We are prepared to use our total resources in the most effective manner 
appropriate to the particular situation. 

You have indicated that we must be ready to provide timely assist- 
ance in certain situations to cope with aggression. The world today 
is, of course, fully conscious of the situation now prevailing in the 
Formosan area; but Formosa is simply one more reason why we must 
maintain a stable, large, rapidly expandable force for the indefinite 
future. The Formosa of today may become another place tomorrow. 

And we must be able to cope with these situations. And we certainly 
are not going to let a temporary cessation in the Soviet’s insatiable 
drive for further conquest lull us into a dangerous slumber character- 
ized by reduced expenditures for our Armed Forces and a decrease in 
the size of our Armed Forces. We are embarked upon the ship of 
stability, irrespective of the weather. 

I am glad that you have noted that our carrier striking forces will 
be augmented by one additional carrier, and one carrier air group this 
year. And in that connection I want to say that I am glad to note 
that the budget contains funds for the construction of a new carrier 
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capable of carrying modern aircraft that can deliver our most modern 
W eapons. A iy 

The committee, Mr. Secretary, appreciates your very forthright 
discussion on the present size of our Armed Forces, their planned 
strengths for fiscal 1956 and your determination to stabilize these 
forces. 

I appreciate, too, your comment concerning the military structure of 
the Army. Congress, of course, should not concern itself with mili- 
tary organization as such, so whether you have combat divisions, or 
regimental combat teams, is a matter for our military leaders to decide, 
but I am happy to note that this study is being conducted with a view 
toward proper defense and utilization of combat forces in the face of 
nuclear weapons. 

[ think that the country will be reassured with respect to the active 
aircraft inventory, and I know will be impressed that by June 30, 1956, 
the combat units of the Air Force will be almost 100 percent jet 
equipped. ’ 

I want to compliment you on your candid summary of the views of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, with respect to the 
planned military strength for fiscal 1956. You have indicated that the 
Air Force is happy; the Navy and Marine Corps would like a little 
less reduction; and the Army is not content with its reduction from 
1,300,000 to 1,027,000 men. However, you have stated that you believe 
the program to be sound. 

I am glad to see in your statement that none of the redeployments 
which have been made should be considered as indicating any lessening 
of our determination to defend areas where our combat units have been 
stationed. Your statement justifies these redeployments on the basis 
of increased strength of our allies, and I think our allies should be 
greatly strengthened in their confidence with the knowledge that our 
Armed Forces will stabilize at not less than 2,850,000 men for the 
indefinite future. They, along with the American people, should re- 
joice in the knowledge that the days of valleys and peaks, or feast 
and famine, are over. Their planning can now be coordinated with 
ours on the basis of stability. 

Again, let me congratulate you for coming before this committee 
and the American people and presenting to all of us your military 
program, your assurance of stability, and your sound reasoning. This 
statement should do much to set aside the fears of many people that 
we were again headed for an era of false economy which inevitably 
is the forerunner of trouble and costly expenditures in men and 
money. 

[ repeat what I said at the beginning, your statement is the most 
forthright and comprehensive résumé of defense needs that I have 
been privileged to hear. The Nation is indeed fortunate that the De- 
partment of Defense has at its helm a man of your courage and capa- 
bility. 

And, Mr. Secretary, I wrote you a letter on January 22 that I deem 
to be important. I want to read it to the committee, as it might make 
the issue clear for inquiry now. 

My Dear Mk. Secretary: I have read the statement that you propose to make 
before the House Committee on Armed Services on Wednesday, January 26. I 


think it is the finest résumé of world conditions and defense needs that I have 
ever read. 
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I am enclosing a copy of a statement which I will read after you have com- 
pleted your statement. 


That is just what I have been doing. 


[ am sincere in my commendation of the forthrightness and candor of your 
statement, as well as the reasoning which prompted you to arrive at certain 
decisions. 

I am still concerned over the proposed reduction in the size of our Armed 
Forces during the remainder of this fiscal year. Congress appropriated funds 
for the maintenance of an end strength of 3,032,000 men on June 30,1955. Last 
November we had 3,218,000 men and I assume the figure is considerably less 
than that now. Your goal is to reduce beyond the 3,032,000 men to 2,934,000 men 
by June 30 of this year. According to my figures, that means a reduction of 
approximately 98,000 men beyond that which the Congress contemplated when 
it appropriated funds for fiscal 1955. 

In view of the situation in Formosa, I am inclined at this time to think that 
we might be unwise in reducing our Armed Forces for the remainder of this 
fiscal year below the number for which Congress appropriated funds. I do not 
know, of course, the method by which you are reducing the Armed Forces to 
2,934,000 men by June 380, 1955, but it appears to be on the basis of an early 
releasing program and a retardation in inductions. I am concerned as to the 
effect that this reduction may have upon the combat efficiency of our fleet, the 
Fleet Marine Forces, and our Army. I think it would be wise if you prepared 
yourself on this subject as I am sure it will be injected into the hearings next 
Wednesday. 

The Department of Defense convinced Congress last year that it was essential 
to the defense of the country to maintain an end strength of 3,032,000 men June 
30, 1955. Upon what basis does the Department now find that it was in error 
in recommending this end strength? 

I personally am inclined to concur with your proposed reduction for fiscal 
1956 in view of the floor of 2,850,000 men which will be established, but I am 
quite sure that the Congress will want considerable justification for the action 
that you are taking for the remainder of fiscal 1955. 

My candid observation at this point, without knowing all of the facts, is that 
it might be wise, in common language, to put on the brakes for the reduction 
plan for this fiscal year. The reduction for fiscal 1955 can then proceed in an 
orderly way with the ultimate objective of a stabilized force of approximately 
2,850,000 men for an indefinite period of time and this may be accomplished 
without disrupting combat effectiveness. In other words, as I see it now, I think 
we might be wise in spreading out this planned reduction to take effect in fiscal 
1956 without accelerating the reduction for the remainder of fiscal 1955. 

Sincerely, 
CARL VINSON, Chairman. 


Now, that is what Congress wants to know, Mr. Secretary: How 
did it happen that, after we appropriated the money for an end 
strength of 3,032,000 at the end of this fiscal year, June 30, 1955, the 
departments decided that they were in error when they asked the Con- 
gress to give them that much money last spring ? 

Secretary Witson. Well, Mr. Chairman, I would first like to tell you 
personally how much I appreciate your cooperation and your compli- 
mentary reception of what I have had to say. 

I am really moved by it. I hope to have noticed a statement that 
Benjamin Franklin made in 1777, and after I got your letter I looked 
it up and I would just like to put it in the record here. Here is what 
he said, in a very critical time in the early history of our country. He 
said : 

Do not believe the reports you hear of our internal divisions. We are, I believe, 
as much united as any people ever were and as firmly. 

So I thank you all. 

Now. on this point that you make, it is pretty hard to see a year anda 

half ahead so definite in numbers. The President himself covered 
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that in his letter to me. So we talked about the target and strength 
that far ahead. 

We have adopted now an informal plan of working in the Defense 
Department, my suggestion a year or so ago. We have to have—the 
place is so big and we have our relations with the Congress, and it 
takes quite a while to work out these plans and put any figures on 
them, to cost them, and all. And Secretary McNeil is very anxious to 
get at it. We don't any more get rid of one until we start to work on 
the next one. 

But it is hard to freeze one too far ahead. So we said we will take 
the best look we can about the 1st of June when we start to work on 
the new one and then we will take a final look about the 1st of December 
when we really have to put it up to the Congress. 

The printer is the master at that time. We have to get it all finished 
up so the printer can put it into the message for the Congress. 

A year ago, a little more than a year ago now, say 15 months, the 
shooting had only stopped in Korea 3 or 4 months before. We had a 
plan which we had been working on, for some hundred thousand men 
less than we finally decided, in December of °53, we should ask the 
Congress for. Now, at that time we had the Korean situation. We 
had the armistice, but we had no agreement worked out with Koreans. 

We anticipated that with the shooting over we should be able to 
redeploy divisions out of Korea. And we couldn’t work it out so fast. 
We wanted to do it with full understanding with the Koreans. We 
didn’t feel quite that they had the veto power on what we should do. 
But we wanted to do it sensibly. 

You will remember that this time last year the situation in Indo- 
china was very acute. Some people thought that by- and-by if you 
could hold out, the French could take care of the situation with their 
allies over there, but it didn’t turn out that they could. 

We didn’t know a year ago exactly what might happen. So we 
thought we would have to have a little cushion in it, which we asked 
the Congress for. 

Now, we worked out an arrangement with the Koreans. They are 
building up their own internal forces. We are redeploying our peo- 
ple out of there, as we had hoped we could, and do it properly. For 
better or worse, a certain type of an armistice or arrangement was 
made in Indochina. So when we took this look here the first of 
December, we thought we could speed up the arrival of this stabilized 
force under which we don’t think we can go, but we might as well do 
it as rapidly as we can. 

Now, the President’s letter, in talking about the Armed Forces at 
June 30, 1955, said approximately 3 million. The figure, Mr. Chair- 
man, that you are referring to, which we had sort of set as a target, is 
2,940,000, as I remember, Admiral—is that right ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think that is approximately correct. 

Secretary Witson. It is that or 50, because there are always a few 
midshipmen and cadets and some extra things. But it is around there. 

Now, the reductions that we had figures on anyhow were the Korean 
war over and the rearrangement of our forces and our buildup in 
strength at other areas, and last December 1 1, in a 7 months’ period, 
we were planning to reduce about 40,000 a month. 

Now, Mr. C hairman, we may be a little late getting the job done. 
You see, if we are 30 days’ late and we have 40,000 more or less—and 
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my experience is that if you are going to do something you have to 
get at it and you have to ‘lay it out and have a target. We hope that 
everybody is going to do it that way. Usually, you don’t quite do as 
well either on the up or down as you would hope you would. 

So, I don’t think there is anything to worry about in that particu- 
lar area. 

I would like to assure you we are going to do it in an orderly way. 
We aren’t going to hurt the morale or do anything unreasonable just 
to get the numbers down. 

Also, I would like to mention that the Formosa business is just a 
little ripple in the business. As the President says, as it now appears 
there is no reason over that to change our basic planning. 

I would like to point out one of the particular reasons that is so. 
The Chinese Nationalists have had a big army sitting in Formos: 
for—what, 8 years or so—several hundred thousand of them ? 

(Admiral Radford nods.) 

Secretary Wirson. And it isn’t that type of strength that is neces- 
sarily needed right now. In other words, since they ‘have it there, we 
don’t have to have it over here. If we are so unfortunate as to get into 
increasing trouble with Communist China, the first requirement 
will not be manpower in the Army. It will be in seine other areas. 

So, I can understand your natur: al interest in it and vour uneasiness 
about too rapid a change, and I want to assure you that it isn’t going to 
be a radical change. We did reduce the number of young men that 
were drafted. So that is the easiest way to reduce a force, just not to 
hire any more people, if it is in the business area or civilians in the 
Defense Department. So we started to reduce the number of boys 
that were going to be drafted. 

I think that the Army is planted in a pretty fine way. 

I wouldn't like to promise for sure that we would be down to those 
figures June 30. That is the target. That is what we said—we said, 
“Let’s see if we can’t do that in an orderly way.” I assure you that 
we are going to do it from an orderly point of view. And from the 
President’s point of view, we have another leeway of 60,000 men. So 
that is where that one is. 

I would like to comment on your letter, Mr. Chairman, on one point. 
We certainly both agree on the real need of having a stabilized pro- 
gram at a high level. 

I would like to say this: When it comes down to the ahsohite figures, 
in my experience I have never been quite willing to say that with a 
little time I couldn’t do something just a little bit better, that is 1 
or 2 percent or something like that. 

I would interpret my statement when I say “I can’t foresee any 
important reduction in the Military Establishment or in the total 
annual expenditures nor any important increase,” I would define “im- 
portant” as 5 percent or more or something like that. 

The Cuarrman. I think that is within reason, of course. But we 
do want to convey—what I was after, Mr. Secretary: After reading 
your statement, I was after to get across to the Congress and the 
country that we are embarked upon stability. Of course, stability 

doesn’t mean that there can’t be a small reduction of a few percent. 
But this way we have been doing in the past, going up and down, as 
you pointed out, invites disaster, both economically and from a defense 
point of view. 
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Secretary Witson. Well, I am sure we are thinking alike on the 
‘matter. 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Secretary Wixson. I would like to tell all of you that it is going to 

take a continuing and active effort to spend the money prope erly and 
efficiently and carefully to hold the figures to that. And also there is 
some shift all the time. There are some new things you want to do. 
Unless we improve the way of doing the old ones, we are going to 
keep adding all the time. 

So, I would like to have been able to tell the country that I thought 
we could have a proper military program and that would provide for 
the security of the country without having quite so many men or 
without spending quite so much money, but T just can’t doit. Because 
as I see it, I am a little complimented by having been put in the bal- 
ance sheet on this one for $1,750 million and I am just s: aying “Don’t 
do that again” because I am not that good. In other words, we can’t 
keep the same objective and improve it “and save a great deal of money. 

During the last 2 years, by the very nature of things—because after 
Korea we had to have a crash program, the very thing, Mr. Chairman, 
that you and I want to avoid again. 

The Cuamman. Yes. 

Secretary Witson. I want to avoid it for two reasons. I don’t want 
the extravagance and waste of it, but I don’t want to risk the military 
position that you get into at that kind of a low level. 

So, I think we “understand each other. But I just want to be sure 
that I don’t want to get hung on a number. The numbers rackets I 
have alw ays liked to stay away from. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. I just merely added up the figures 
that you stated that would be in the fiscal 19: 56 program and coupled 
with it the thought that is running through your message that there 
must be stability, , and I just used those figures along that line. 

Secretary Wixson. As I see it, I am just as likely to recommend, or 
the Defense Department when we get over our whole plan, we are 
just as likely to ask from these levels something a little more as we 
are something a little less. 

The CHairman. Now, members of the committee, before we go 
around the table, I want to make this observation. In this statement 
you will find an explanation of his fiscal 1956 program, what he will 
go before the Appropriations Committee with. 

Now, it is possible that in this committee we have hesitated in mak- 
ing inquiry, and have just merely left it up to the Appropriations 
Committee to say how much money they will appropriate for the 
armed services which will enable them to have forces of a certain char- 
acter. I think it is encumbent upon us to see that the Department of 
Defense is on sound grounds with reference to what it proposes to 
establish as its requirements for fiscal 1956. And while we may not 
be able to do it this morning, I certainly hope the committee will try 
to go into the matter and see if the figures set out in this stateme nt 
are the correct ones upon which our defense should be based for 195¢ 

Now, Mr. Short, any questions ? 

Mr. Snorr. Mr. Chairman, in my mind and my opinion, there is 
little that anyone else can add to what has been so ably stated by the 
Secretary and by the chairman. 
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I do want to say, however, that I, too, have previously read his state- 
ment and listened to it with great interest and much pleasure and 
profit. 

I have been a member of the House just about half as long as our 
distinguished and peerless chairman, though I frankly and seriously 
confess I don’t know half as much about defense matters as does he. 

But I certainly can concur in his expression that the time that I have 
been a member of Congress this is per haps the strongest and best state- 
ment that I have listened to from any witness who “has ever appeared 
before not only the Armed Services Committee but the old Committee 
on Military Affairs. It is clear, it is comprehensive, it is cogent, it 
is convincing. The chairman has given a critical analysis of many of 
the excellent points established. I “would like to point out 2 or 3 other 
pegs on which we can hang our hats. Never overlook or forget that 
you can’t have military might without economic strength. Economic 
strength is an absolute prerequisite to military strength. 

I am glad that hardheaded businessman who he ads the De ‘partment 
of Defense realizes that and that even the military, not only in the 
Pentagon but in the White House, realizes the importance of having 
a stable, sound and going economy in order to have military might, 
and that the global conflict is not going to be won by armed weapons 
alone. It is a psychological war. We have to fight subversion. We 
have to fight an economic battle, along with our military might. 

Tam glad that the Secretary has emphasized that. . 

I am also happy that he pointed out that our Nation has rejected 
the theory of preventive war, but at the same time we must remain 
strong enough to deter aggression and if attack comes be strong enough 
to blunt that by quick, massive retaliation. 

It certainly is a most informative and clear picture of our overall 
problems, not only from the military but the diplomatic and psycho- 
logical points of view. 

I merely want to repeat in public what I stated to the Secretary 
privately 2 years ago, a day or two after he was confirmed by the 
Senate, that I think the President was fortunate, as well as the Con- 
gress and the American people, that we have as head of our Nation's 
defense a man with the long experience and proved ability of Charlie 
Wilson, who has two great teams over there, both the civilian team 
and the military team, with the assistance of the outstanding Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs, Admiral Radford. I think we are getting 
more defense for our dollar than we have received in a long, long time, 
and I think the American people can take due hope and rest more 
easily after getting the clear picture that you have brought for us this 
morning. 

The Cuairman. Thank you, Mr. Short. 

Mr. Suorr. Thank you. 

The Crairman. Mr. Brooks- 

Secretary Witson. Could I interrupt a moment, Mr. Chairman 4 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Wiison. I was just wondering if you would like to hear 
from Admiral Radford and then you could ask us questions together ? 
Or would you like to just go ahead and finish up with me. 

The Cuatrman. I suggest for the time being, let’s see if any members 
have any questions. 
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Secretary Witson. All right. I don’t mean to tell you how to run 
your business, sir. 
The CuHarrmMan. We will ask Admiral Radford, the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs, something about the 1956 budget. I want to get 
something in the record on that. 
Mr. Brooks? 
Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to attempt to cover a 


statement like our able chairman covered, but I do find myself in com- 
plete harmony with the Secretary’s forceful statement in reference 
to maintaming a strong and a continuingly strong national defense. 

Now, I also follow the chairman, Mr. Secretary, in his reference 
to the inquiry regarding the size of the reductions in our military 
establishments. 

I want to say, by the way, first, that I am mighty glad to be here 
this morning when the Secretary is here. We didn’t see him so much 
during the last 2 years and I hope we will be able to see you often 
down here, sir, to give us the benefit of your wise counsel and great 
experience. 

I want to ask you this. You cover the numerical reductions in the 
Navy and in the Army. You don’t refer to any financial reductions. 

Now, I read this budget and the budget for the Defense Department 
seems to be predicated on $35.5 billion ‘budget. That is right; isn’t it ? 

Secretary Winson. In talking about budgets, I always have to be 

careful so I don’t get misunderstood, whether we are talking about 
the new money we are asking for or the estimate that goes in the budget 
also, on how fast we are going to spend money. If you could tell me 
which one you are talking about 

Mr. Brooxs. No. I mean this whole program that you have dis- 
cussed with us this morning will cost how much money ? 

Secretary Witson. We have in our budget a request for new money, 
and then we have an estimate of what we are going to spend in fiscal 
1956, 

Mr. Brooxs. That is what you refer to. 

Secretary Witson. The estimate— 

Mr. Brooks. Your spending budget for 1956. 

Secretary Witson. And that comes from the new money and the 
inoney previously appropriated. We have a carryover of funds. So 
you are talking about the money we are going to spend, is that right? 

Mr. Brooks. That is right; sir, yes. 

—_ ‘retary Witson. W ell, as I recall the figures that we have from 

e three separate services, they added up to the 3514. 

gh . Brooks. That would be the cost of the entire program that you 
have given us this morning? 

Secretary Witson. It might be that much. 

Now, the Budget Director estimated that actually we would prob- 
ably only spend 34. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, is that that intriguing figure of $134 billion? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. Unallocated balances? 

Secretary Wirtson. I just flippantly said that was the first time I 
ever got in a balance sheet for one billion three quarter million, you 
see. They say they expected the Defense Department to do that 
much better than we now say we can. 
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Mr. Brooks. You expect to be able to shave over $1.75 billion from 
your estimate of $35.5 billion and still give us the same program / 

Secretary Witson. Well, we hope so. But if you ask me exactly 
where that is going to come out, I will have to tell you honestly right 
now I don’t know. 

Mr. Brooks. What was in my mind was this: If you are going to 
save that amount of money, if you couldn’t perhaps allocate some of 
that to the Army and to the Navy and not then disturb them by reduc- 
tions that you presently contemplate. 

Secretary Witson. Well, it is just the reverse of that. After care- 
fully going over their estimates of what they would need by services, 
they come up with a total of 35—I haven’t the figures right here before 
me. Ithink it is$35.75 billion. But somewhere in that. 

Mr. Price. $35,750 million I think your figures are. 

Secretary Witson. $35.75 billion. 

Mr. Brooks. $35 billion. 

Secretary Witson. Now, last year at this same time we had an esti- 
mate that we were going to spend $37.5 billion, and we were able to 
have about $3 billion. And there is still some prospects of a good 
saving, but it is a diminishing return and we are just about getting 
to the end of it. And I am just saying, don’t expect anything like 
that again because we are not that good. We have balanced up our 
inventories. We have lived off the shelf where we have had surpluses. 
We are carefully going over the efficiency of our operations and spend- 
ing the money where we get combat effectiveness from it. And we 
are trying to get rid of the duplication and overlapping of every 
effort that is inherent in a big outfit. And we have made considerable 
progress in it. 

I think it is not an unreasonable estimate this year. It amounts 
to about 5 percent. I wouldn’t say that we couldn’t tighten up our 
belts and accomplish our military purposes and still save a little 
money here and there. 

But as I say, we are getting toward the end of that one and we are 
going to have trouble to stay within our expenditures when we get 
this stabilized program. 

Now, there are other things happening to us. By stabilizing the pro- 
gram and planning it a little bit better, we are getting some very nice 
results from some of our contractors. The costs are coming down with 
the stabilized production, particularly in the aircraft plants. 

So that the thing is coming along pretty good. I don’t want to be- 
little that part of it, but that is the explanation of it as best I can 
make it. 

Mr. Brooks. Would you say that is an estimate that you will save 
5 percent, or that is a hope that you will save 5 percent ? 

Secretary Witson. Well, it is an estimate. And it is the same kind 
of an estimate, in a sense, that the Budget Director and the President 
has to make about the income. He had to make an estimate of expendi- 
tures and income both to say where the country was financially. And 
for any of us to see ahead, having a budget for a business or even for 
our personal affairs—to guess a year ahead within 5 percent is pretty 
good. 

Mr. Brooks. Let me ask you one more question, sir, and then I am 
going to stop. 
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I would like to pursue the matter with the admiral when he is on the 
stand and some of the others who are perhaps more intimately familiar 
with the individual figures. 

Whose thought was that? Is that the thought of the Department 
of Defense, that we will put in 5 percent more than you expect to spend 
and submit it to Congress and make that saving out of the fund, or 
does that come from the Bureau of the Budget, we will say? 

Secretary Wixson. I would like to talk about this budget business a 
little bit. On the new funds we are asking for, I would like to tell you 
all of you don’t just chisel it here and there on the basis that we have 
asked for more than we think we need in the historical way because we 
didn’t do it that way. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, that is the way it looks, though. doesn’t it ? 

Secretary Witson. No. 

Mr. Brooks. If you estimate you are not going to spend 5 per- 
cent—— 

Secretary Witson. I am talking now about the new money. In new 
money we only got $29 billion last year, you know. So that we are 
taking out of the thing all the excess carryover and the added appro- 
priations for things that we finally found we didn’t have to have. And 
I am not critical of the past, because that was a crash program. And 
back when the Congress appropriated $60 billion in 1 year, the first 
throwdown and estimate from the respective services of what they 
thought they ought to have was over $100 million. 

The reason civilians get involved in this business, I suppose, is be- 
cause if you told the military they could have everything they wanted 
and there was no limit on the cost or anything else, what would be 
spent would be quite something. [ Laughter. ] 

And I am not critical, because their first point of view should be 
the military requirements of the country and if they get twice as 
much, why they will never be criticized for it, but if they get half 
enough the country is in danger. So they naturally are on the high 
side. 

If you ever had a sales department talk about the amount of ad- 
vertising they want to put up—if you open that door it gets pretty 
big, too. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Secretary, I find myself a little bit like the fellow 
in the back row in church. I think about all I can say after what has 
been said here by your fine statement, extraordinarily fine statement, 
and what has been said by the chairman and former chairman of this 
committee—all I can say is amen. And I am mighty happy to have 
the opportunity to hear you. 

I think the American people should be more than happy and 
pleased that this frank discussion has been had and presented to them 
this morning. And while I can’t speak for all the American people, 
I certainly can speak for the people in my own district, the 345,000, 
saying thank you for coming to us in such a frank and precise way and 
for presenting these facts so we can tell the country, our friends and 
allies, and certainly our enemy, what we plan to do. 

The Carman. Mr. Kilday? 

Mr. Kiipay. Nothing at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cole. 
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Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I hope you don’t become bored of hearing expres- 
sions of commendations from members of this committee with respect 
to your remarks. 

I do want to interrogate you just a little bit with respect to our con- 
tinental defense posture and first to compliment you and the Defense 
Department on the aggressive steps that have been taken in the last 
few months by the Department and the services in this field. 

Now, with respect to the agreements with Canada, in your state- 
ment you said that agreements had been negotiated concerning the 
financing and the equipping and the operation of the early warning 
and intercepting facilities. 

Have those agreements been completed? When you say they had 
been negotiated, does that means we do have agreements with Canada 
for the operation of the early warning system and interception system / 

(Aside to Admiral Radford.) 

Secretary Wiison. You are asking me sort of a technical question. 
I am trying to give you a good technical answer. And that is whether 
all the necessary agreements are actually signed, you know. Actually, 
there is still some final working out on the financial side for this com- 
plete northern one. We are starting some work on that this summer. 
We have had some experimental work up there. 

But the degree of cooperation we get from the Canadians is really 
a heart-warming thing. 

Mr. Corr. I know, Mr. Secretary, it has been very encouraging, very 
wholesome. But I am still axious to know if there is in existence an 
agreement with Canada with respect to the operation of the Canadian 
phases of the continental defense system. 

Secretary Wiison. The admiral says the answer is “Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corr. There is. 

Well, now, another phase of that. Let me compliment you on the 
action that was taken by setting up a continental command without 
our own military structure for the defense of this country. It was a 
very wise, necessary step. But I am sure you will agree that the re- 
sponsibility of continental defense under that command is incomplete 
unless it is interwoven in some fashion into a command which would 
include the Canadian phases of the continental defense system. Per- 
haps it would be unfair to ask you whether you agree at this time 
or not. I think you should agree. 

Does that agreement which Admiral Radford says has been executed 
and made include provisions which will make possible a united com- 
mand for the combined defense of Canada and the United States / 

Secretary Wison. I think the right statement on that is that in an 
emergency it was recognized that that would be done. In peacetime, 
they operate their own units; is that correct, sir? 

(Admiral Radford nods. ) 

Secretary Witson. In our communications system and all it is all 
reflected back together. So we all know, they know and we know, what 
is going on. 

Mr. Corr. Then it is the fact that in an emergency, and that is the 
time when we want it, provisions are now in existence which will place 
the defense of both countries under a single command ? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir. They are not in existence now, and 
we haven’t asked for them. 
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Mr. Core. Well, what did you have in mind, Admiral Radford, 
when you said the agreements had been signed covering the operation 
of the system which ‘when in time of emergency would be placed under 
one command ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. We have arrangements which I am sure Gen- 
eral Chidlaw considers are entirely adequate for an emergency situ- 

ation, and we have not gone further because the arrangements that 
we have will lend themselves to an immediate single command if the 
Canadians are willing to do it at the time. 

My own personal feeling i is that we shouldn’t press them to go fur- 
ther than they have gone. 

Secretary Witson. I would 

Mr. Core. I wouldn’t pursue it further, except to express my own 
disappointment that nothing more has been done. 

Secretary Wixson. I would like to make a little statement on this 
subject, in the interest of just getting things done in a sound way. 
And that is to remind you gentlemen that our Canadian friends have 
a Parliament and people to ‘deal with and they are a little fussy about 
their big southern neighbor that they are really fond of, acting like 
they are running their « country for them, see. So let’s be careful what 
we say about this. They are a wonderful people. They are doing 
everything we reasonably want them to do. We don’t want to em- 
barrass them politically in their own country or anything else. 

Mr. Corr. I hope, Mr. Secretary, that your remarks will not be in- 
terpreted as being critical of my question on this subject, that I have 
been critical of the Canadians, because I haven’t. I subscribe to your 
attitude that you have just expressed regarding that fully. 

Secretary Witson. We have exactly ‘the same thing in Britain. 
Any country where we have our'people move in, we have to, you know, 
act a little bit like a well-behaved guest and not like we are going to 
try—— 

Mr. Corr. Not at all. I disagree with you, Mr. Secretary. We 
“ure associated with a group of ¢ allies j in Europe and they have all agreed 
to a unity of command. So it is not an invasion of sovereignty or an 
expression of discourtesy to suggest that there be a unity of command. 

I hope you understood, Mr. Secretary, that my opening remarks 
about your getting bored with respect to commendations indicates 
that I, too, want to commend you for it, for your statement. 

The Crarrman. Mr. Durham? 

Mr. Durnam. No, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. Now, members of the committee. I am hoping it 
will meet the approval of the committee to take a recess now until 2 
o'clock, at which time we will ask the Secretary and the admiral, 
Admiral Radford, to return, because I am particularly anxious to 
get some information about fiscal 1956. So we want to wind up with 
these two witnesses today, bec: ause we have some W itnesses tomorrow. 

Mr. Secretary and Admiral, will you all return at 2 o’clock? Let’s 
get through with it. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o'clock noon, the committee recessed until 
p- m., the same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuarrman. Let the committee come to order. 

Now, members of the committee, I am going to finish going around 
the table and asking members of the committee if they have any ques- 
tions to address to the Secretary, and when we finish that then I am 
roing to ask that the committee go in executive session to hear Admiral 

adford speak to various phases of the defense program and the world 
situation. I am hoping that we will be able to conclude with these 
two witnesses this afternoon. 

Now, when we finished before the recess we left off—Mr. Rivers, 
have you any questions of the Secretary / 

Mr. Rivers. | don’t want to disturb the unanimity with which the 
committee had been congratulating the Secretary on his fine state- 
ment, and I won’t venture too many questions. : 

I would like, Mr. Secretary,-to reflect,on page 3 of your fine manu- 
script, your statement about the benéfits to the military. You men- 
tioned housing and the removal of existing inequities in the provision 
of medical care and the equalization of survivor benefits for «military 
personnel, and a number of things. 

There isn’t any committee in the Congress closer to its business than 
this committee. We are well traveled and we are well informed. 

Now, we have found out, Mr. Secretary, that the morale is vitally 
affected by these things that you have so ably enumerated. And I hope 
that you will see to it that these benefits are reestablished and made 
a part of the law of this country rather than by appropriations acts 
or Executive order. Because it 1s going to reflect directly on your re- 
enlistments. I was at hame the other day and the Navy had 32 reen- 
listments, the biggest number in the whole United States, in my dis- 
trict. In the Pacific they had one. And it all stemmed back to what 
the Navy could promise them as a matter of law, that they would get 
when they reenlisted. Because of the great investment you have in a 
man when his second enlistment comes up, I hope you will be alert 
of course you are—and see to it that these things are followed out. 
Because that is going to be the basis of your reenlistments and the 
basis of your economically-operated military. 

Secretary Wixson. I am sure, Mr. Congressman, you are riglit 
about it, and I feei it very strongly, and I am encouraged over what 
you say. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. Now, you mentioned the fringe benefits, along 
with the commissaries and P-X’s and all of those things. We have to 
be alert to them. Because that is going to affect your reenlistments, 
the man in whom you have an investment, and of course the protection 
of the country. 

Secretary Witson. In addition, I always believe in treating people 
fairly. I don’t see how you get along on any other basis. 

The CuHarrman. Thank you, very much, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Johnson ? 

Mr. Jounson. I also want to join in the commendation for your 
very statesmanlike review of the military problems, which I think are 
the most important problems that face the country. In fact, our 
survival might be in jeopardy. 

The question that I wanted to concern myself with is the statement 
by you on the bottom of page 3, where you state you are going to dis- 
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cuss new legislative programs. ‘The first of these is your recommen- 
dations in regard to an improved nationaFreserve plan. 

I have to make a little preliminary statement before I come to 
my question, and that is this: In the last Congress, we had exhaustive 
hearings in this committee by a subcommittee that drafted a law that 
provided a new promotional pattern for the Reserves, and it was de- 
manded by the Reserves of all components. 

We got the law through the House, and I was here at every meeting. 
I want you to know that sitting out in front of us were representatives 
of every single department of the Armed Forces, and they concurred 
in every provision in that law. We passed it through the House and 
we sent it over to the Senate and it laid there for a ‘long time. I am 
going to talk very frankly to you. That is the only way I know how 
to talk to people. And much to our surprise, we found that a man up 
in your organization was blocking the hearing of that law by the 
Senate committee. I took it up with the majority leader and with 
members on the committee. They said they were anxious to have the 
bill come out. And I also understand that you interposed some objec- 
tionstoit. And we talked to Senator Margaret Smith. 

Maybe you remember, that you talked to her, and Mr. Hannah 
talked to her, and we found that the Defense Department was trying 
to block the enactment of that law, which all the Reserves wanted ana 
which I think is a good law. 

Now, what I would like to know is, if you send up a man here to 
testify for a reserve system and we listen to it and make some modi- 
fication of it, are we then going to be confronted with opposition from 
your Department or are you going to accept the bill that the House 
and the Senate might enact ¢ 

Secretary Witson. You asked me a question that is easy to answer 
because we are going to try to present the whole business to you at a 
very formal, factual and understanding way, and whatever comes out 
of it we will be happy to accept. 

I think the only difference of opinion was that it was too narrow 
an approach to the thing. And hopefully, we would have liked to 
have done this last year, but it is a big job. Overhauling a reserve 
system and how you make it an effective thing is not so very easy we 
found out. I think if you will be patient with us and listen to our 
explanation of the whole thing, you will find that we are trying to be 
very constructive in the whole matter. 

Along that line is a point that I feel pretty strongly about and that 
is we don’t have enough regular officers in our organization as compared 
to the need. For instance, in the Air Force, less than 20 percent of 
the officers now in the service are Regular officers and the other 80 
percent are Reserve officers. That is not a good arrangement. 

Then, it makes a great difference between the reserves that are on 
active duty and the reserves that are real reserves that would be called 
in. 

So that the reason the Department of Defense itself, Doctor Han- 
nah and some of his people—I was along with it. I didn’t answer 
our whole problem for us. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, but it answers one of the very important things 
that every officer wants to know: Is he going to have a reasonable 
chance for promotion? Is he going to have that incentive that he 
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wants to go ahead? And that is one of the points that you make in 


your statement here. 


Secretary WILson. That i is right. 

The Cuamman. That is a matter that I am satisfied will be fully 
developed when the distinguished gentleman from Louisiana and the 
distinguished gentleman from California take charge of the reserve 
bill. 

And I may say in connection with that that just as soon as we finish 
next week with the extension of the draft hearing, I will ask Mr. 
Brooks to call his subcommittee together to take up the reserve bill. 

Mr. Hébert, have you any questions of the Secretary / 

Mr. Hépert. Yes. 

Mr. Secretary, I, of course, was impressed with your prepared state- 
ment, but 1 am very much disturbed about a remark that you made 
this morning, extemporaneously applied to the chairman. If I heard 
correctly—and I am sure you are accused, as much, if not more than 
anybody else in America, of off-the-cuff remarks and their results 
do you still want to describe Formosa as a ripple? Do you care to 
explain that remark ? 

Secretary Winson. One of the boys in the press asked me as I was 
leaving and I realized that I was likely to be misunderstood. 

Mr. Hénerr. That is the reason I am asking you now, to give you 
the opportunity to explain it on the record. 

Secretary Witson. I appreciate it. 

I was talking about our military program and this point of “We 
must be strong over a long period of time.” We must not be influenced 
by little things or hopeful, wishful thinking. In other words, we 
would have to push it up and then drop it down just because we 
thought the thing had cooled off. And I meant simply from its 
impingement on our military program was ita ripple. I didn’t mean 
it Was not an important thing in the international field. But I meant 
its effect on our military program was just a little ripple. 

Mr. Héserr. You mean by that that it remains in status quo? 

Secretary Witson. Well—— 

Mr. Héserr. It certainly has all the implications of a tidal wave, 
I would say, and not a ripple. 

Secretary Witson. Well, of course you are thinking of the pos- 
sibility of a war with China. 

Mr. Heserr. I am recalling a so-called police action in which a 
lot of men were killed. If they drown in a ripple, then I just want 
to know what you mean by it. 

Secretary Winson. I am explaining it now. I mean it has no 
important immediate effect on our military program. 

And I had quoted the President’s statement. I would just like to 
read it to everybody again, as long as it is brought up. In connec- 
tion with the current problem in the Pacific and in particular the 
Formosa Straits, President Eisenhower said: 





What we are now seeking is primarily to clarify present policy and to unite 
in its application. We are not establishing a new policy. Consequently, my 
recommendations do not call for an increase in the Armed Forces of the United 
States or any acceleration in military procurements or levels of defense produc- 
tion. If any unforeseen emergency arises requiring any change, I will com- 
municate with the Congress. I hope, however, that the effect of an appropriate 
congressional resolution will be to calm the situation rather than to create 
further conflict. 
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Now, in my inept way, when I said a little ripple, that is what 
I was talking about, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. You are satisfied now with your explanation, Mr. 
Secretary? You don’t care to add to it at all? I am giving you 
every opportunity now. 

Secretary Witson. Well, is it clear to everybody ¢ 

Mr. Hésert. All right. 

The CHarrMan. It is clear to me what you had in mind. Because 
what the Secretary had in mind was that having reached a status or 
a stable position, that the disturbances of this kind that are taking 
place right now in Formosa did not warrant any acceleration of our 
forces. Is that it? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

The CHamman. That is what he had in mind. 

Secretary Witson. And you recall also that I made the point—— 

The CHarrmMan. That is right. 

Secretary Wuison. That there were hundreds of thousands 
ground troops on Formosa. 

The Cuaimrman. That is right. 

Secretary Wixson. And that this situation, while it is highly im- 
portant in the international affairs—and | am hopeful, along with the 
President—that we are handling it smartly and it will ultimately 
contribute to peace in the Pacific. But i suppose we all must admit 
that things can happen that upset the world. ‘That is one of the dan- 
gerous things, that somebody will have a miscalculation and and we 
will get into increased trouble, but [ am not anticipating it. 

The CuarrMan. I think we all had in mind what the Secretary is 
trying to get across. 

Mr. Suorr. Mr. Chairman—Will the gentleman from Louisiana 
yield brietly ¢ 

Mr. Heéperr. Yes. 

Mr. Suort. I am awfully glad the gentleman from Louisiana asked 
the question, because at the time I came very near interrupting the 
Secretary when he referred to Formosa as a ripple, because I feared 
that that one word might be siezed out of context and carry the wrong 
impression to the American public. I am sure the Secretary didn't 
mean to minimize the importance of this Formosa situation, which 
is really a grave thing and it could lead us into serious difficulties. 

Mr. Hésrrr. That is the reason I gave him an opportunity to ex- 
plain it. 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. He was comparing it to our overall picture. 

The CuHarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Suort. After all Formosa is just one little spot in all the world, 
including Asia and South America. 

Mr. Hesert. Now, may I ask you one more question, Mr. Secretary ’ 

I was particularly impressed with your thought of stability of the 
forces. Has the Department of Defense, the manpower division, in 
proposing the extension of the draft, given any consideration at all 
to making this a permanent law, instead of an extension now—you are 
coming up with a 4-year bill instead of each 2 or 3 years coming up 
with something uncertain. 

American youth doesn’t know what he is going to do today. Have 
you all thought about asking for a permanent “law which could be 
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amended from time to time, but certainly let the individual man, 
young man know what his future is? 

Mr. Rivers. You mean UMT. 

Mr. Héperr. I know. I am talking about permanent law. This 
will be the fourth time we have had this matter. They come up with 
new hearings every 2 or 3 years. It is about time that we get a stable 
policy. 

The Cuarrman. Well, we will take that up—— 

Mr. Hépert. I want to know his thinking. 

Secretary Witson. It has been talked over. It seemed like the 4 
years was about the right approach. No, our people aren’t a mili- 
taristic nation and they will recognize the necessity and need of a 
situation that is explained to them. They are not too happy about a 
permanent, forever draft. 

The Cuamman, That is right. 

Secretary Witson. We thought if we could see ahead clearly for 4 
years, why—if you make it 6 it would be all right with me, you see, 
but 4 I thought we could live with all right. If you want to renew it 
2 years from now for 2 years more or wait until it is about out and 
renew it for another 4 years, depending on the facts in the world at 
that time, as far as I see it I don’t think it is going to change very 
quickly. 

Mr. Hésert. But in the meantime, the young man doesn’t know 
what his future is. It is an unstable future. He can’t make plans for 
the future. 

Secretary Wirson. I think if every young man in our country made 
up his mind and is reconciled to it and recognizes it was his duty and 
obligation to serve the country in a military sense in some form and 
then elect the way he wanted to do it, he would be a smart boy to do it. 

Mr. Héserr. That is Utopia. 

The Cuarrman. Every boy in America knows when he reaches the 
age of 1814 years, from then until he is 26 years of age, he is subject 
to some kind of military obligation. There is nothing uncertain about 
his obligation. He knows through that period of life the Govern- 
ment in some way may have to call him. 

Mr. Parren. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHatrman. Mr. Hébert, are you finished ? 

Mr. He&pert. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. I, too, want to congratulate the Secretary on his com- 
orehensive statement made here today. However, I want to call to 
hia attention also that I am particularly alarmed about the cut that 
has been made in the ground forces from 1,300,000 to 1,027,000, or 
approximately 20 percent. And permit me to preface my remarks: 
and I will come to my question. 

What I want to call to your attention is that this action on the part 
of your department, the Department of Defense, has given me a great 
deal of concern. 

Now, if you will recall, after World War I we sunk our battleships 
and destroyed our fortifications and we put our trust in treaties with 
people that we thought were as right-minded as ourselves, and the 
result was World War II. And after our victory in World War IT, 
we immediately proceeded to skeletonize our Army, our Navy, our 
Air Corps, and our Marine Corps. And then we suddenly found our- 
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selves catapulted into the Korean war. And today we are living in a 
chaotic world where anything can happen and we are again, in the 
face of the situation today existing in the world, cutting back our 
ground forces 273,000. 

Somehow or other, it appears to me that we can’t learn the practical, 
realistic lessons of war 

Now, our forces are scattered around a vast perimeter and we are in 
many places and countries of the world, even though with the great 
advance made in the art and technique of warfare it is questionable 
in my mind whether we could meet the demands that would be made 
upon us if our Ground Forces were inadequate in event we were sud- 
denly again catapulted into an emergency. Now, I would like to have 
you st: ite for the committee the reasons and your justification for 
cutting back the Ground Forces approximately 273,000. 

Secretary Wizson. I would like to answer it in part for you and 
then ask Admiral Radford to discuss it a little bit. 

The planned reduction—you are taking from the 1.3 million a reduc- 
tion. Most of the reduction was planned anyway. It was the after- 
math of the final war in Korea and the number of people you had to 
have in training and in the pipelines and the wounded and all that 
part of it. The total thing we are planning now is in active forces 
about a 20-percent reduction from the height of the Korean war. 
That is all it is. But in the meantime, we have trained Reserves and 
we have shifted some of our military potential along with the tech- 
nology. We have astronger Air Force and so forth. We have shifted 
a little bit. 

Now, just to make the point of how that shift has been going on in 
military affairs for many years, I happened to go to an affair of the 
Air Force officers’ wives, their club, and made a little talk. T hey were 
talking about how—when they had first founded it, which was some 
33 years before, at that time the Air Force—it was not a separate 
service. It was not a corps of the Army. It was just a little piece of 
the Signal Corps. 

That is only some 30 years ago, see. Now youshift the thing. There 
was a time when our cavalry was a big thing in our military strength. 
At the time we shifted from the cavalr y to the mechanized units, why 
the cavalry officers were very disturbed about it and many other people 
were, that you really couldn’t do proper scouting without the good 
old cavalry and you couldn't clinch a victory without them. 

Now, ali I am talking about is the gradual change. We need all the 
services. We need to have them properly worked out for their mis- 
sions. And part of this problem is where we fight and how we get the 
people there that are going to do the fighting. 

So we think we have a balanced program. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, the ground forces, you will admit, certainly 
have done a great deal of ‘the fighting in the cold and heat and filth 
and fatigue and misery of mud of mechanized warfare. They are 
certainly an important part of the service, and in a chaotic world, 
such as we are living in today, where anything may happen, it is just 
my opinion that I don’t think it is advisable that we cut down our 
ground forces at this particular time. 

Secretary Witson. Well, I would assure you, sir, that if the country 
wanted to expand our military program I would want to expand most 
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of it in some other area. But I would like to let Admiral Radford 
talk to you about it. 

The Cuairman. I may suggest in that connection that Monday Gen- 
eral Ridgway and the Secretary of the Army will be here and no doubt 
we will definitely discuss that question at considerable length. I think 
the Secretary has answered it quite positive, that if there is any ex- 
pansion it might not be in ground forces, but in another phase of 
the military defense. 

So for the time being, I think we should rest on his answer. 

Mr. Gavin. Would the chairman permit me to say to you and to 
the Secretary that I think a restudy and a revaluation should be made 
of this cut in the ground forces or the Department of the Army ‘ 

The CuairMan. We will follow that up Monday. 

Secretary Witson. Mr. Chairman, there is one more point on this 
I would like to make, because I want to try to explain it as best I can 
for everybody. 

Part of our whole plan for strength of the free world is to let our 
allies do the things they can do. Now, they can’t build airplanes, 
most of them. They haven’t got any modern weapons. But they 
have good ground troops. And we have encouraged them to do that 
part of it so we can spend our money and effort on the thing that we 
can do the best. Now, in this time here that we are talking about 
we have continued to build up and put up the money for increased 
divisions in Korea. We put up the money to help the Nationalist 
Chinese keep their men equipped. And I assure you that we put a 
great deal of thought on it, sir. It isn’t because we don’t appreciate 
what the doughboys have to do, but it is just a realistic reappraisal of 
the modern requirements of a Military Establishment. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Winstead, any questions ? 

Mr. Winsreap. I appreciate the Secretary’s statement, but I believe 
I will forego my questions in order that we may hear Admiral 
Radford. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Norsxap. In the figures you gave us of the overall manpower 
picture for the future, has that taken into account the possible or 
probable rearming of Germany and Japan ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 

Secretary Witson. You take that one. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Norsiap. The number of men in uniform there I assume, will 
be quite considerable as the years pass. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. As the years pass, but it will take several years to pass 
before you get them in formidable strength to get in a real defensive 
position. 

Admiral Raprorp. I have prepared a discussion of that whole 
program, 

Mr. Gavin. Fine. 

The Cuarrman. Just as soon as we finish with the Secretary, we 
want the admiral to make his public statement and then it is highly 
important we go in executive session to discuss some matters with him. 

Mr. Doyle, any questions of the Secretary ? 

Mr. Doyir. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Secretary, referring my question to page 5, the bottom there- 
of, wherein you say: 

We are not able at the present time to retain sufficient numbers of career 
personnel. 

Then the last sentence in that page says: 

We feel it is imperative if we are to attract and retain the type of personnel 
we all know that are necessary that our career military personnel receive an 
appropriate increase in compensation, better housing, and better medical care 
for dependents and free from worry. 

Now, may I ask you this: Have you a a definite plan for increasing 
during the next year better medical care for military dependents? 

Secretary Witson. Yes, sir, we have proposals on all these matters. 
We will be prepared to go into great detail with you in regard to them. 

The Cuarrman. And practically all the bills have been introduced 
as fast as they come from the Department by various members of the 
committee. 

Mr. Doyrtz. Now, may I take just 1 minute more of the Secretary. 
Let me give you an actual condition that affects the military. In my 
district in Los Angeles County, Calif., the military medical depart- 
ment at Fort MacArthur refused to perform a tonsillectomy operation 
on the wife of a distinguished soldier in Korea. They sent a letter to 
Corona Hospital and asked them to do it. They refused because they 
didn’t have medical attention enough, medical staff enough to do it. 
Corona sent this woman, who had 3 children and her husband was in 
Korea, to Oceanside, 84 miles distant, and Oceanside didn’t have medi- 
cal staff enough to perform the tonsillectomy. 

Are you going to try to correct that condition ? 

Secretary Witson. The answer is yes. 

Mr. Dorie. Why does that condition exist now ? 

Secretary Wiison. Mostly because I didn’t know about it, I sup- 
pose. 

| Laughter. ] 

Mr. Doyte. Then, Mr. Secretary. your medical—I would suggest 
that your medical department is not in good faith with you in keeping 
you informed as to the actual conditions. I would suggest that that 
be corrected and they keep you informed. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Van Zandt? 

Mr. Van Zanpt. No, sir; no questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wickersham ? 

Mr. WickersHamM. Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask you about this 
$134 billion reduction. I justified this $134 billion reduction on the 
fact that you know beforehand or did know beforehand that there will 
be slippage in that amount. I would like to ask you if there were slip- 
page last year and was that taken into consideration, and also did your 
Joint Chiefs take that into consideration in making your estimates 
from the field areas to you this time. 

Secretary Wiison. Well, I will try to explain it the best can. Our 
estimate last year of expenditures at the corresponding time was $37.5 
billion. It is actually going to turn out, it looks now, like something 
around $35 billion, or maybe a little less. That is a combination of an 
improvement in operations, savings here and there, and perhaps some 
slippage once in awhile, where something we planned to do—and 
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other people affect this planning too. Sometimes it is an expenditure 
abroad and base rights, or whatever it is, all the troubles you get into 
in human affairs trying to get things done. You have a plan and you 
don’t always execute it perfectly. 

Now, this time in estimating the thing, the Budget Director said, 
“Well, now, here isw hat has happenedi n the past.” We went over our 
figures as realistically as we could in the military departments. They 
add up to $35,750 million, as I remember it. We still think we can 
make some improvements in our operations and save some money here 
and there. 

The record of the past is that we won’t do everything just as well as 
planned to and therefore we won’t have to pay the bills quite as 
quickly. 

Now, I would like to point out again that this a matter of 5 percent, 
and we are trying to say a year and a half from now how good we are 
going to be. 

So I thought it was a realistic estimate, but as compared to going 
back and arguing with the three military services and get them to 
tell me where they were going to save it, I thought life was too short and 
we would take it the other way. 

Mr. WicxersHam. I would like to ask you another question, Mr. 
Secretary. In view of the fact that the Army, Navy, and Air Force 

officials inform you and your Intelligence says that there between 175 
and 225 Russian divisions, about 20,000 planes, and they have a lot 
of submarines, and the fact that they have the second largest navy 
in the world, do you think it is a wise time to reduce the size of the 
Army? 

Secretary Wiison. I think we can discuss that better for you in 
executive session. 

Mr. WickersHam. All right. I would like to also ask you now— 
of course as you recall before, Congress had a strong feeling for a large 
Air Force and your Department felt that it should be reduced. Then 
later you come back and say it should be enlarged. Is there any pos- 
sibility that the same situation might develop in reference to your 
ideas on the Army ? 

Secretary Witson. I don’t want to be misunderstood. I haven't 
said anything about enlarging it. I have been saying about making 
it better, better weapons, fully equipped with jet planes the modern 
ones, with a quality organization. I think we have a very powerful 
military force in our country, and it is getting better organized all 
the time for the purpose. And that is why I want these skilled career 
people, particularly in the Air Force side of it, where—they need 
them in all services, but to properly train the commander of a big jet 
bomber and have him know his stuff, you have a big investment. That 
is not drafting a boy for 2 years and saying you have that one 
answered, 

Mr. WickrersHAM. Oue more question, Mr. Chairman. In view of 
your recommendation and your statement that vou don’t think Russia 
had obtained her overall objective, if Congress should decide in its 
wisdom that it was best not to reduce the Army, would you recommend 
veto or what would your attitude be then ¢ 

Secretary Witson. Well, I am a little of an amateur in this political 
area. You are asking me a question. I would think the Congress 
would finally take the recommendations of the President and the best 
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overalt information that the rest of us could get together. I suppose 
the Senators and Congressmen, if they wish, have the authority to set 
themselves up as the experts in that area and decide what they please. 
And then my job will be to try to officially get it done. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. WickersHamM. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. Mr, Patterson, any questions ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Secretary, first I will say that the presentation you made here 
today was excellent. But I would like to know if in your overall! plan 
in this Department of Defense if you are taking into consideration 
enough men to maintain, legally maintain three Marine combat divi- 
sions and three air wings. 

Secretary Witson. Wethinkso. Weare sure of it. 

Mr. Parrerson. There is a question in your mind ? 

Secretary Witson. No, I don’t think so. 

Mr. Parrerson. You are sure of it. Well, then, another thing that 
kind of bothered me lately : this withdrawal of the Ist Marine Division 
from Korea at this time to Camp Pendleton. Now, wouldn’t that be 
kind of an indication to the Asiatics that our interest has lessened in 
the Far East? 

Secretary Witson. We don’t think so. The Koreans themselves 
have organized and are equipping a marine division, a division of 
marine Koreans. Part of our whole plan is to help people do the parts 
of the job that they can do. 

Also, if we leave that marine division tied down there in Korea and 
we needed it somewhere else, then you would have the big issue did 
you dare take it out then. So part of this is to regroup our own forces 
and what the military people call a strategic reserve. Am I right 
about that ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Probably we shouldn’t go into that too deeply 
at this time. 

Secretary Wirson. All right. 

Admiral Raprorp. It would probably be better to answer those 
questions in executive session. 

Secretary Witson. Right. 

Mr. Parrerson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miiter. Mr. Secretary, in your colloquy with Mr. Gavin you 
stated, as a sort of an afterthought, that one of the reasons you justify 
the Army cut was because we were going to depend upon our allies for 
certain phases of the defense activities that they were best qualified 
to fill, and they would have the technological facilities that we have. 
Is it a good thing to put that much reliance upon other people today, 
to unbalance a perfectly or the optimum type of a defense organization 
and rely on people who are across the seas to furnish us an important 
increment of our Defense Establishment ? 

Secretary Wuson. I will try to answer your question. You see, 
some of these questions haven’t real simple answers to them, so I don’t 
want you to misunderstand me. 

It is very difficult for us to say that we are going to fight to keep 
countries free if they won’t fight themselves to keep their country free. 
That is always basic in the business. And we really can’t put divisions 
of our forces al] over the world like international policemen. Ina very 
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few years we would be disliked by the whole world. So we are trying a 
new thing in trying to preserve the peace in the world, and that is our 
objective. 

I think from my own analysis of it we are being sensible about it. 
We are just doing about the best we can. We get into a very tough 
problem with dependents if we keep our troops overseas too long. 
They want to live like other Americans. They want their families 
with them. 

Then we have difficult problems in those countries. And if we ever 
got into a war the boys would be more worried about how they got 
their dependents back home than they would be fighting, and I 
wouldn’t blame them for it. 

So I just like to assure you it is a complicated problem, and what 
we are proposing to do, I believe, is a very sensible program. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Secretary, I think we 1 realize that the whole prob- 
lem of defense is a complicated problem, but that doesn’t answer the 
question that I pose about unbalancing a well regulated machine, be- 
cause you are going to put dependence upon the fighting qualities and 
potential of some person that perhaps you can’t put too much depend- 
ence on. Are we justified, again? Ff realize the problem of overseas 
personnel and these things, but are we justified in unbalancing this ma- 
chine on the basis that you told us? 

Secretary WiLson. I will try it again. The Army had the biggest 
load in Korea and it built up its forces. I am not meaning to talk about 
what the Army was before Korea except as a comparison, because I 
have no such thought of advocating, reducing to any such level. But 
the Army will still be about twice as big as it was before Korea. And 
if you aren’t actually fighting somewhere and you have too many 
people in uniform with nothing to do, you have a problem there. 

One of you men was talking about this problem of dependents in 
California. If we bring the six divisions back from Korea and put 
them around over this country, we haven’t the proper housing for them 
and things and facilities, for one thing. And this training and reserve 
business that we are planning, where we are going to train 100,000 men 
and then let them go into the National Guard or some useful purpose, 
but be ready to be called back, is a better social and economic thing 
than to have the men called in for 2 years and not have as many res lly 
trained, having the difficult problem of about 1 boy in 10 you wouldn’t 
need, and then: you would have the question of equity in the draft. We 
think we have a good, sound program, considering the condition of 
the world and our country. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Cunningham ? 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I appreciate 
the Secretary’s statement. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bennett? 

Mr. Bennetr. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bares. No questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Hess? 

Mr. Hess. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. General Devereux? 

General Devereux. I would like to reserve most of my questions 
for executive session. However, Mr. Secretary, if I may, you regret- 
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ted the fact that we have so many Reserve officers, particularly in the 
Air Force and other branches of our armed services. Has the Depart- 
ment of Defense done anything toward integrating these officers into 
the Regular services? 

Secretary Witson. We are working on it right now. I don’t intend 
to let go of it until I get something done. 

General Devereux. Thank you, sir. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Holtzman? 

Mr. Hotrzman. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, you said that the Army bore or had the biggest load 
in Korea; is that correct? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. It had the biggest expansion in 
connection with its load in Korea, certainly. We had the ground 
troops and had to do the fighting. I don’t mean to underestimate what 
the Navy did and the Air Force, but the Army had the biggest load 
in Korea. 

Mr. Horrzman. I think we can agree on that, Mr. Secretary. Now 
this will again be true, will it not, in the absence of a global war, it 
will again be true that the Army will carry more or less the biggest 
load, isn’t that so? 

Secretary Witson. That would depend entirely, sir, on what hap- 
pened and where. 

Mr. Horrzman. I want to associate myself with the remarks made 
by Mr. Gavin and Mr. Miller. I have grave misgivings and grave 
doubts as to the wisdom of a cut in the ground forces. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrrman. Mr. Mollohan ? 

Mr. Motionan. I have no questions. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Huddleston ? 

Mr. Huppetston. No questions. 

The Crarrman. Mr. Bray? 

Mr. Bray. No questions at this time. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Wilson? 

Mr. Wiison. No questions. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Osmers? 

Mr. Osmers. No questions. 

The CuHarrman. Any questions from any members of the committee 
now to recapitulate any thought that is running through your mind? 

(No response.) 

The CHatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. We are 
very grateful to you and appreciate your coming here. 

Now, members of the committee, Admiral Radford has a prepared 
statement that I am very anxious that he deliver in public, and when 
he finishes then we will go in executive session and have some discus- 
sion with him. 

Mr. Secretary, we will be glad for you to stay here, that won't 
require you to return to the Pentagon. 

Now, proceed, Admiral Radford, without any interruption. 

Mr. Witson. I will listen. 

Admiral Raprorp. Mr. Chairman and members of the House 
Armed Services Committee, I appreciate this opportunity to appear 
in open session before your committee today and to discuss with you 
our current defense program. , 
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A history of our military programs for the past 20 years would in- 
dicate many peaks and valleys. This “feast or famine” philosophy 
was undoubtedly the result of a series of atte mpts to follow, in a new 
and different age, the earlier practice of maintaining during peace- 
time only the smallest nucleus of st: anding forces and relying on an in- 
definite period of time after a declaration of war to build up needed 
forces. 

Although such a system may have been originally adequate, it has 
become increasingly dangerous and is now completely incompatible 
with our security requirements. Today there is a necessity for large 
numbers of selected forces on active duty and immediately available 
for action plus forces in reserve organized and trained to meet current 
and future requirements for rapid mobilization. In this atomic age 
it is unthinkable to base our defense principally on what might be built 
up after hostilities commence. 

After the United States had succeeded almost overnight in liq- 
uidating the most powerful military machine ever built up in world 
history, the Communist forces in June of 1950 unleashed open-armed 
aggression. The target was the Republic of Korea. This left no 
coubt that international communism was willing to resort to open 
warfare to extend its control over areas where it was not confronted 
with substantial strength. 

When the Korean war began the United States commenced immedi- 
ately a rapid mobilization. Again we embarked on our journey from 
the valley toward the peak. Reserves were called to active duty; for 
many it was the second time. Huge sums of money were appropri- 
ated. Almost overnight it was necessary for the military again to di- 
gest quickly large sums, increase its personnel, and refit its fighting 
forces. We went from one crash program to another, and there is 
always a premium to be paid for telescoping time. 

However, under the circumstances we had no choice but to generate 
military strength as quickly as possible because no one could foresee 
then, with any degree of certainty, whether the war would be confined 
to Korea, or would lead to a global war. We now recognize the Ko- 
rean aggression as but one phase of the more comprehensive Com- 
munist plan for world domination. 

The military armistice in Korea became effective on July 27, 1953 
and since 1950 we had been building our forces for a particular peak 
year of crisis. The present Joint Chiefs of Staff took office about 2 
weeks later, in August of 1953. Naturally, an end to the shooting in 
Korea was a major factor bearing on our defense planning. Impor- 
tant questions had to be answered. What was to be the future pat- 
tern? What size and deployment of Armed Forces shou!d we have 
in the light of the Soviet threat, the existence of atomic weapons, 
United States commitments, the collective security arrangements of 
the free world, our total manpower, and the nation: ul economy ? 

In recognition of the Communist objective, their methods for achiev- 
ing it, and the unlimited nature of the threat as far as time is con- 
cerned, the President directed that military planning no longer be 
based on the year-of-crisis theory, but on preparations for the long 
pull. This also meant that our Government realized it could not have 
a sound Military Establishment if the armed services were to be 
“princes today and paupers tomorrow.” We must achieve a reasonable 
degree of stability if we are to be efficient and sound. The lack of it 
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in the past has not only plagued the Armed Forces but has cost the peo- 
ple of this country untold millions, and perhaps billions of dollars. 

In formulating our plans the Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed that we 
must be prepared for all the essential tasks to be performed in the 
initial phases of a global war, with emphasis on our ability to launch 
devasting offensive counterblows; and that concurrently we must also 
be ready with mobile forces to help the indigenous troops of the free 
nations of the world to deter, and meet if necessary, local aggression 
short of all-out war. 

In view of the continuing and multisided nature of the Soviet 
threat, it was necessary that we fulfill our military requirements with 
due regard not only for military factors, but also for a wider range 
of political and economic factors, as well as the latest technological 
developments. 

Since it is impossible to forecast precisely the year and the amount 
of maximum military danger and since we would never start a war, 
the only logical answer to the Communist threat was to provide a 
military posture commensurate with the threat and which could be 
maintained indefinitely in an improved state of readiness over an 
extended period. 

Our long-range program, the objective of which is to deter an 
enemy from attack and to insure victory should an attack come, gives 
priority in all planning to our offensive capabilities with emphasis 
on our capacity to guarantee instant and overwhelming counteroffen- 
sive blows to any enemy who might attack us. To insure the certainty 
of this capacity and the maintenance of our relative superiority in 
productive ability we have programed and are building a continental 
defense system of steadily increased effectiveness. Actually, it is 
practically impossible to identify forces that do not contribute to 
continental defense because in some measure all forces are in this 
category. In this connection, we must remember that the greatest 
single deterrent to an air attack against the United States is the 
tremendous counterattack which the enemy knows would immediately 
follow. 

Considerable progress has been made in the implementation of our 
plans for a continental air defense system including mutual arrange- 
ments for the establishment of radar warning nets with our Canadian 
neighbors, the improvement and expansion of fighter imterceptor 
forces, strengthened antiaircraft defenses around critical target areas, 
and improved harbor defenses against submarine attacks. Also we 
have established a Continental Air Defense Command, presently com- 
manded by General Chidlaw, to coordinate and control these forces 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force that are specifically allocated to 
this program. 

The improvement of the system is controlled primarily by the avail- 
ability of new equipment in production quantities. The entire pro- 
gram is phased to counter increasing Soviet capabilities and is bei 
pushed with all practical speed. 

In all of our plans and programs we have taken maximum ad- 
vantage of scientific and technological developments in order to mini- 
mize numbers in men. We have reached a state where atomic weapons 
are now conventional and their use is being fully integrated into our 
strategy and tactics. 
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I would be less than frank if I did not tell you that we still have 
important deficiencies in our defense program. We are still not as 
strong as we want to be. The most important deficiency that must be 
remedied consists of the serious shortcomings in our Reserve program. 
We must improve the readiness of those forces to meet today’s require- 
ments for rapid mobilization. An exhaustive study by responsible 
officials of the Defense Department and other Government agencies 
has been made during the past year and a half. On January 13 the 
President forwarded to Congress a message outlining his recom- 
mendations for the strengthening of our Reserve forces to meet essen- 
tial mobilization requirements. I wholeheartedly support his pro- 
posal and urge that the Congress give this matter its earliest possible 
consideration. 

In the formulation of our plans we readily accepted the fact that 
our security today is inexorably tied with that of the other nations 
of the free world. Our plans and programs cannot be developed by 
the United States for ourselves alone. They must be worked out in 
cooperation with our allies, and each should furnish forces that con- 
stitute its most effective contribution to the whole. 

In connection with our collective security arrangements, we have, 
as you know, spent a great deal of money on our military assistance 
programs. However, I can assure you that great progress has been 
made since 1950 in the development of increased strength amongst 
our allies. Thus these programs have paid dividends and will continue 
to do so. They have resulted not only in greatly improved collective 
strength of the free world, with which our own security is inextri- 
sably bound, but they have made it possible for the individual coun- 
tries of the free world to concentrate on the development of those 
forces which constitute their most effective contribution to the whole. 
Together these nations provide a pool of collective strength. If we 
are to be adequately prepared and simultaneously maintain a stable 
economy for the long pull, our forces must generally complement 
each other and constitute a balanced force on a global basis. 

This balance can best be attained by each nation contributing to the 

001 those forces and facilities that it is most proficient and best capa- 

le of developing. In view of our vast industrial capacity, technolog- 
ical ability, and limited manpower, we believe that the most effective 
contribution which the United States is capable of making consists of 
complex technical weapons and equipment, modern air and naval 
power, and highly mobile offensive combat forces backed up by Ready 
Reserves. On the other hand, we feel that the other free nations can 
most efficiently provide in their own and adjacent countries the bulk of 
the defensive Ground Forces and local naval and air power. 

For the record, I would like to state that I am in full accord with 
our long-range defense program as outlined to you by Secretary Wil- 
son this morning in his comprehensive statement. This program, 
which is by no means inflexible, has evolvel over a considerable period 
of time and after the most searching review of this Nation’s military 
requirements. The review was in effect a military assessment based 
on national objectives and commitments, the world situation, prepara- 
tions for the long pull, integration of improved weapons into our 
strategy and tactics, our manpower limitations, the collective strength 
of the free world, a thorough analysis of the existing threat, and a 
considered estimate of future trends and developments. 
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The total military personnel strength goal for the end of fiscal 1956 
is approximately 2,850,000 men. In my opinion that is about the gen- 
eral order of magnitude of the size forces which, with minor adjust- 
ments, we must be prepared to maintain in an improved state of readi- 
ness for as long as the Communist threat hangs over our head. ‘This 
may be 10 years or it may be 50. In any event we have no alterna- 
tive. I realize that this is the largest force that this country has ever 
attempted to maintain for an indefinite period of time. However, 
never before have we been faced with so dangerous a threat to our 
security. 

Although our program is not rigid, I can assure you that no respon- 
sible official in the Department of Defense has any intention of further 
major reductions or of reverting to the post-World War IL level of 
preparedness. The stability and ‘higher level of skill which we hope to 
achieve in our Armed Forces by attracting larger numbers of highly 
qualified officers and men to accept the service as a career will undoubt- 
edly permit some savings by the reduction of excessive training re- 
quirements which are now made necessary by the inordinate personnel 
turnover rate. Improved weapons and the proposed Reserve program 
when fully implemented, may likewise permit some minor savings and 
possible adjustments within Services. However, unless there is a 
fundamental change for the better in the world situation or an unex- 
pected international agreement with respect to the limitation of 
Armed Forces, I do not believe that there is any possibility of major 
reductions below the total military personnel figures given above for 
any foreseeable period ahead. 

The Cuamman. Well, Admiral, I consider this also a very splendid 
statement. I find myself in complete accord with it. You pointed 
out two very important things this committee should bear in mind. 
The contribution to the overall defense that our allies make and the 
stability that is imperative we maintain. I hope this Congress will 
go along and try to write a military program of stability, year in and 
year out, as long as the threat hangs over us like it is, so we will be 
able to plan along a more stable line. 

I thank you, Admiral. It is a very fine statement, indeed. I hope 
the press will carry this statement. It isa magnificent statement. The 
country should know the position of the Secretary of Defense and 
the position of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Now, members, unless some member wants to ask any questions, I 
am going to ask that we go in executive session. Any questions of 
the admiral on his public statement by any members ? 

(No response.) 

The CHatrman. Thank you very much. The public will please 
retire from the committee room. 

(Whereupon, the committee proceeded into executive session.) 


Howser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. January 27, 19565. 
The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Carl Vinson, chair- 
man of the committee, presiding. 
The Cnatrman. The committee will come to order. 
Proceed, Mr. Secretary. 
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STATEMENT OF HAROLD E. TALBOT, SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 


Secretary Tanporr. As your Secretary of the Air Force I look for- 
ward each year to appearing before this committee because I consider 
this report one of my most important responsibilities. 

On the ocassion of the Air Force appearance a year ago we reported 
the progress we had made in achieving the approval and the accom- 
plishment of the Air Force 137-wing program. This had the ap- 
proval of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary of Defense, the 
National Security Council, and the President. The Air Force still 
has as its program and its goal the attainment of 137 wings. The 
composition of this force has not changed from a year ago. It still 
appears to be the proper program, but we must constantly evaluate 
it in comparison to increasing Communist capabilities. Most em- 
phatically Communist intentions have shown no sign of changing. 
We are making excellent progress in achieving our program. We 
had 121 wings activated on January 1, 1955. We have pushed the 
activation of wings so that by the end of June 1956 we will have 131 
wings active instead of the originally scheduled 127 wings. 

The objective of our Armed Forces is to maintain the military posi- 
tion of the United States and the free world as predominant over the 
Communist bloc. Without our superiority in the air I do not believe 
peace in the world would be possible. Maintuining this superiority 
calls for constant review of the composition and the equipment of our 
Air Force. We cannot afford—we must not permit this force to 
weaken. 

It is apparent that the Communists recognize the United States as 
the keystone upon which both the industrial and the military strength 
of the free world is based. ‘They must have us marked as their pri- 
mary enemy standing astride their otherwise unimpeded path to world 
domination. 

You are all familiar with the statement of our great President in 
his state of the Union message. Your Air Force is the primary con- 
tributor to both the mission of providing air defense for this country 
and also of providing the powerful deterrent force which is the single 
realistic obstacle to Communist aggression. I am sure that all of you 
agree with this, and I am determined to do everything in my power 
to maintain your Air Force so strong that no nation will dare attack 
us. In this strength lies our hopes for continued peace. Behind this 
shielding strength it will be possible for our Nation to exert powerful 
economic, political, and psychological forces with which to cope with 
communism. 

Now I want to discuss the Air Force program in three portions 
materiel, air bases, and personnel. 

First, let me briefly outline the basic purpose of our materiel pro- 
gram. It is to maintain a constant flow of aircraft and weapons into 
our inventory with each new model introduced incorporating the 

latest ideas of development. It is of the utmost importance that 
these be always better than those of our enemies. In addition, back 
ing up this materiel program, we must have the ultimate in research 
and development in both aircraft and weapons if we are to hold our 
qualitative position. We are determined to exploit our technological 
advantages so as to insure that our Air Force is second to none. 
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In the strategic bombing area we are bringing into our inventory 
this year the Boeing eight-jet B-52. This bomber is the best in the 
world today. Its introduction as part of our strategic force should 
be of great reassurance to our people. In addition we have ordered 
the Boeing jet-tanker which we call the KC-135. It will not only 
improve the performance of the B-52, but will add greatly to the 
‘ange and effectiveness of our medium bombers, light bombers, and 
fighter planes. 

This year too we have continued the reequipping of our medium 
bomb forces by replacing the propeller-driven B-29’s and B-50’s with 
the Boeing six-jet B-47. By the end of June 1955 all our active 
medium bomb wings will have been refitted, or will be in process of 
change to this aircraft. I say to you without hesitation that the 
Strategic Air Command is the finest bombing force the world has 
ever known. It is our intention to maintain it as the best. 

This year has shown marked advance in the development of the 
intercontinental ballistic missile. The development of this weapon 
is of most critical importance to us. For you must remember that 
the Communists took over the entire German V-2 rocket installation 
at Peenemunde in 1945, as well as many of the German scientists. 
This glaring fact, in addition to the known ability of the Soviets to 
produce fusion weapons, makes it imperative that our country be the 
first to possess operational long-range ballistic missiles. 

With the Tactical Air Command the United States Air Force must 
meet the expanded challenge of communism by increasing the readi- 
ness and mobility as well as the flexibility of our tactical forces at 
home and across the seas. They must be prepared to move imme- 
diately to any threatened area of the globe. Improvements in speed 
and range of tactical aircraft, in-flight refueling, and improvements 
in cargo and troop-carrier aircraft are essential to this capability. 
Recognizing possible political restrictions, our tactical air forces must 
be prepared to use either atomic or conventional weapons of any size 
and character. 

In the air-defense picture we have also improved our position. 
The radar net defending the United States is nearing completion. 
The Canadian Government is going ahead with the mid-Canadian 
defense line. The Air Force is putting maximum effort into the con- 
struction of the new distant early warning line from Alaska across 
northern Canada to Greenland. This is a new program. Moreover, 
we are extending our radar coverage offshore with Texas towers, with 
picket ships and with airborne early warning systems. We are now 
introducing electronic equipment to replace many of the present man- 
ual operations. This new technique provides our defense with a 
capacity to deal with a much larger attacking force, and thus also 
stands as more of a threat to aggression. 

We are going ahead with the production of newer and better air- 
craft and armament all the time. Two of these improvements which 
are vital to the air defense mission will be the air-to-air guided missile 
and the development of a long-range, all-weather interceptor. We 
are placing continuing emphasis on the development of long-range 
ground-to-air interceptor missiles. It is not enough that enemy bomb- 
ers with loads of nuclear weapons be intercepted a few miles from 
their targets. They must be destroyed at a great enough distance to 
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defeat their purpose. For this we are pressing forward with zeal in 
the development of air-to-air missiles for our interceptor forces. 

The Martin B-57 is coming off the production line and into inven- 
tory. The North American F-100 is already here, and the first squad- 
ron has been activated and equipped. Two Matador missile squadrons 
have been deployed overseas to augment our tactical units. 

In the materiel field the Air Force has continued to tighten its in- 
ventory requirements. The loss to obsolescence of huge inventories 
in this age of rapid technological advance is staggering. We are 
determined to utilize airlift to the maximum so as to increase the flexi- 
bility of our operations, and at the same time to cut down on the 
amount of inventory we must maintain. The savings in high-cost 
items of inventory, such as engines, is marked. By the airlift of 
our engines overseas we can cut down the length of our pipeline from 
270 to 100 days. Such a pipeline reduction will enable us to accom- 
plish a 25 percent savings in spare engines alone. When you realize 
that we may have an active inventory of some 23,000 aircraft requir- 
ing from 1 to 10 engines each, it is most evident that such a provision 
will effect great savings. 

In the airbase portion of our program we are progressing some- 
what better than last year. But it is not going as well as I would like 
to see it go. This base construction has been hampered by an over- 
loaded and overlapping review and re-review of our housing and 
operational requirements. 

Such a system does not lend itself to fast construction, nor to the 
fiexibility. This system is particularly costly to the Air Force con- 
struction program since we must build from scratch a number of new 
bases both at home and abroad before we can house new units, unlike 
our sister services, who have a surplus of bases. 

Generally speaking the Air Force is in trouble and behind on the 
construction of personnel housing and facilities. Since 1950 we 
placed our principal stress on operational facilities and neglected 
or eliminated the construction of such items. We now have about 
68,000 housing units available. Some of these are substandard. We 
estimate however that we have about 30,000 Air Force families who 
are not properly housed. We are now putting emphasis on these per- 
sonnel facilities. 

I am particularly concerned with our critical housing shortage since 
it has such a profound effect on determining whether or not a man 
will choose the Air Force as a career or not. I think that you can 
provide us real assistance by helping us streamline procedures to elim- 
inate multiple justification of our various projects. 

In our personnel program the Air Force this year has a most difficult 
problem. The many fine young men who volunteered at the outbreak 
of the Korean war have now completed their 4-year enlistments. 
276,000 out of a total of about 830,000 airmen who make up the enlisted 
strength of the Air Force will end their enlistment terms during this 
next fiscal year. The major problem which faces us today is that of 
inducing many more of these well-trained and experienced young men 
to make the Air Force their permanent career and reenlist. Unless we 
are successful in this drive, we have reason to believe that the opera- 
tional efficiency of the Air Force will suffer. 
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I have had extensive studies made and thousands of these men whose 
enlistments are about to expire have been questioned as to why they 
have decided to quit the service. They are very exacting in their ap- 
yraisal of their careers these days. At the present time we have the 
iene of the GI bill beckoning to ambitious airmen who want to get 
out and further their education. 

I think that an understanding of the career life of a man in the Air 
Force or in any of the services is a prerequisite to an understanding 
of the problems in the service. A man who decides on a military 
career accepts a life somewhat like that of a nomad. He knows that 
his income will be limited to pay rates controlled by legislation. He 
recognizes that he will have a reasonable security and a challenging 
life in his military career, but he knows that his f: unily life will always 
be secondary to military requirements. He knows that he will be 
ordered to move from place to place, even in peacetime, too frequently 
for any form of stability. He knows that many bases on which he may 
expect assignment have housing shortages and that he may be placed 
at the mercy of gouging landlords. We have many units in which men 
are required to ‘spend as long as 6 months a year on temporary duty 
away from their families. We have stations around the world where 
there is no family housing and our airmen and officers must maintain 
families in some civilian community in the United States. In war- 
time, while the moves are more easily comprehended, they are even 
more frequent. Each move is a void in his life, a financial hardship, 
and a psychological jolt to his family. They are required to make re- 
adjustments to new environments and there is always that feeling of 
insecurity. On the other side of the fence the airman sees the picture 
of a man employed in industry who will be home with his family 
practically every night. He seldom has to move. He is free to buy a 
home and fix it up as he would have it and he knows that his investment 
is secure. 

Pay is another problem. If we are to attract our trained young men 
to stay in the service and our higher type young men to desire it as a 
career, we must be competitive with industry. Patriotism and service 
to his country are fine incentives, but they go only so far, especially 
when a youngster is determining his future, and we are not in a shoot- 
ing war. While we cannot meet industry’s take-home pay, I think the 
services should be able, through its pay and other fringe benefits, which 
include an attractive retirement plan, to be competitive. Let me give 
you some examples of pay: Since 1939 the take-home pay of our 
average airman has gone up 77 percent. This computation includes 
the value of fringe benefits. But medical care is not always available, 
while post exchanges, commissaries and other benefits have been under 
constant attack to effect their reduction or elimination. Industry has 
done better. We have checked the aircraft industry, our chief com- 
petitor for trained and experienced airmen, and find that their take- 
home pay has increased by 168 percent since 1939. This increase in- 
cludes industry’s fringe benefits which are estimated to have increased 
to some $75 a month over the period. Their benefits, as you know, in- 
clude health- and life-insurance plans as well as guaranteed retirement 
benefits. 

As I have said before, in general our Air Force program is coming 
along well. We have committed ourselves to the manning of the 137- 
wing Air Force with 975,000 men. But unless we can make an Air 
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Force career more attractive to our personnel so as to tempt and hold 
the high-quality young men we require to maintain and operate prop- 
erly our very complicated and costly modern-day aircraft, the efficiency 
of our readiness force will be jeopardized. Further, this personnel 
ceiling was based on manning by trained men. However, if we are 
forced to forever cope with a high number of trainees, I question 
whether we can effectively maintain our force within this ceiling. 

I am calling your attention to this particularly because I think 
you can do more toward correcting these problems than any other 
group in the United States. We need your understanding and your 
help to keep our Air Force strong and our morale high. 

(There followed questions and answers which were not reported. 
and proceedings had thereafter, beginning at 11:05 a. m., as follows :) 

Secretary Tartsorr. There are two sides to this story. 

Mr. Bares. You said it, and the other one has been said. 

Secretary Tatnorr. I ran into the lobby to do away with our post 
exchanges and our commissaries, and so forth, and found particularly 
the American Retail Drygoods Association. They took exception to 
my statement before the Air Force Association in Omaha last sum- 
mer that there was a lobby against our post exchanges. 

The president. of that group, who is the president of one of the big 
department stores at Richmond, wrote me a letter and in the letter 
he asked to meet with me with his committee. He said in his letter, 
“We do not understand how a man in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps 
or Air Force has need or use for a television, electric refrigerator or 
a washing machine.” That lobby had been up here trying to get 
those items eliminated from our post exchanges. 

I wrote him and told him there was no sense in my seeing him and 
his committee, that I felt that the men in the Armed Forces wer 
entitled to those things just as much as any other citizen. 

Now, those are the type of things that we have been fostering. J] 
authorized Francis and Katheryn Drake to visit some of our bases 
and to report on conditions affecting morale. They spent 6 weeks, a 
week at each of 6 airbases at their own expense gathering information. 
The information that they published was information that they got 
from the Air Force wives—Mrs. Drake from the airmen—all] the way 
through. We didn’t go to the officers very much. 

Now, there is one thing that is very definite, in my opinion. We 
have neglected the Air Force wives or the service wives. What chance 
has a man got to reenlist if his wife says he can’t? And what chance 
has he got not to reenlist if his wife wants to doit? [Laughter. | 

It is a dominant factor. 

Mr. Parrerson. He wouldn’t have any chance. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Bates, will you yield to me / 

Mr. Barrs. The Secretary has to have his say. We are going to 
give him a lot of rope. 

The CHatrman. One at a time. Finish, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Tarzorr. [ have just driven on this thing hard. We have 
now a spirit and an esprit de corps in our Air Force. Our people 
feel now that they are going to get real relief. They are delighted 
with our bonus, the enlistment bonus. If you fellows do these things 
for them, if they get the various items on the legislative program 
don’t think that they are not going to be appreciative of the action 
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that you men take, because they are, and I will see they know about it. 

Mr. Bares. You said if we are going to do the other. 

Secretary Taxporr. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. You expressed an opinion of some organization. I am 
not talking about either of those things, because what somebody thinks 
may not be of any concern to me. 

Secretary Tarzorr. Right. 

Mr. Bares. The important thing is what is the situation today in 
the Air Force and in the other services. And on that point the com- 
missaries are good today and you have just as many of them. As a 
matter of fact, I think you just got an increase of six more recently 
than you have had since the establishment of the Air Force. 

Secretary Ta.tsorr. But wait a minute. Congress has approved a 
list of things that we can’t buy in our P_X’s. 

Mr. Bares. Well, Mr. Secretary, I was in the service when that list 
went into effect, and let me say to you, sir, that down at Lakehurst, 
N. J., somebody bought a Cris-Craft and an airplane. Now, if the 
people in the service need that, 1 am just kind of hard put to under- 
stand it. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hébert—— 

Mr. Bares. Now, you can go downtown today, Mr. Secretary—and 
you are talking about special orders, washing machines, et cetera— 
you can buy it through these discount shops cheaper than you could 
buy it when the post exchanges handle it. Because at that time the 
post exchanges—— 

Secretary Tarsorr. But I don’t know how to tell the Air Force 
wives to go downtown and demand a discount. I know if they know 
they can go to the post exchange and get a price for the washing ma- 
chine, that is where they want to go. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Secretary, they didn’t carry them at the post ex- 
changes. They may have had them on demonstration, that is true, but 
for the most part they weren’t stored there. They usually were referred 
to some discount house. I know because I handled them. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Hebert, on this point. 

Mr. Heperr. On this point, I want to ask the Secretary: did you 
read the report of the special investigating committee of this committee 
last year in connection with the commissaries / 

Secretary Tatzorr. I don’t really remember whether I read that one 
or not. I don’t remember if I did. 

Mr. Héperr. It was very favorable to what you are talking about, 
and I am wondering why you didn’t read it. 

Secretary Tatzorr. I probably did, sir. 

Mr. Heéserr. You tell this committee, Mr. Secretary, why don’t you 
do this, why don’t you do that, and as a matter of fact it has all been 
done already 

Secretary Tatzorr. Wait a minute, I haven’t said why don’t you do 
it. I said there are certain things on the pay increase and some of those 
things that I asked for. I haven’t criticized or brought up things that 
you haven’t done. I think you have done pretty well. 

Mr. Heéserr. But you emphasize and reemphasize what somebody 
has found to be a delinquency in the system, yet you pay no attention 
and skim over the fact that this committee only last year under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Hess, and Mr. Bates was a member of the com- 
mittee, went into this matter thoroughly and defended the position 
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of the commissaries and the exchanges, and yet nothing is said about 
that. 

Secretary Taxzorr. I didn’t say that you haven’t defended it; no. 

I haven’t made my statement about that. 

Mr. Hésert. But you defended the Drake article and remain silent 
on what the committee reported. 

The Cuarrman. Well, Mr. Hébert, you must recognize the Secretary 
is a busy man. He has hundreds and hundreds of documents to read 
every day. And of course sometimes some great documents are passed 
over. So let’s don’t gointothat. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Chairman, before I lose the floor 

The CHarrMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Just in friendly fashion, I am trying to suggest, Mr. 
Secretary, that we should put out something of a positive nature. And 
my question originally was, has the Air Force made any attempt to 
disperse throughout the field what you accomplish or what the Air 
Force itself has developed ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. We have a series of bills to present up here, a 
series of some legislation that we would like to have you pass. 

Mr. Bares. I am talking about what is now fact, what we have 
already accomplished and what we have been working on and part 
of which is already consummated, like your housing program. 

Secretary Tatsorr. But your housing program isn’t consummated. 

Mr. Bares. Sir, we put through 13,000 units last year, and many 
times, even though the budget eliminated the places in Okinawa, this 
committee itself put them into the authorization. So we have done 
quite a bit. 

But the only question, and it is a simple question: is anybody put- 
ting any information out to the field and to the American people 
from the Air Force or from the Department of Defense indicating 
what in fact has been done? 

The: CHarrman. Now, Mr. Bates 

Mr. Bares. That is a simple question. 

The Cuatrman. You made your point clear. 

Secretary Tatsorr. I don’t think it has. 

Mr. Bares. I would like to see it done. 

Secretary Tatzotr. Some of it has. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Kilday, any questions on this point? 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes, on this point. 

The CuarrmMan. Just on this point. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Secretary, Mr. Bates, and Mr. Hébert both made 
it a point as to the failure to get some of these things, and the respon- 
sibility, and so on. During the 83d Congress, in 1953 and 1954, you 
have commendably made a number of speeches about increased pay, 
for instance. Do you have any idea how many you made? 

Secretary Tatsorr. What? 

Mr. Kitpay. How many speeches you made advocating increased 
pay? ; 

Secretary Tatsorr. Every time I spoke. 

Mr. Kirpay. I read many of them in service publications, saw you 
on television, and so on. How many bills did you send to Congress 
asking for it during the 83d Congress ? 

Secretary Tatgorr. We are going to send one up now. 
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Mr. Kiipay. Yes, but during the 83d Congress, while you were 
making those speeches, did you send us any while you were making 
those speeches ? 

Secretary Tatrorr. I tried to get them, but I couldn't. 

Mr. Kinpay. All right. I don't say it was my fault. 

Secretary Tatvorr. It wasn’t my fault that it didn’t come up then. 

Mr. Kitpay. It had to come up through the Department of De- 
fense. 

Secretary Tatrorr. That is correct. May I say, Mr. Kilday—— 

Mr. Kinpay. Just a second. Let me finish this. I am sticking my 
neck way out, so you can cut it off. But in those speeches you advo- 
cated pay increase, but the Congress, the 83d Congress, never got a 
request from the Department of Defense for pay increase, did they ‘ 
Isn’t that correct ? 

Secretary Tatnorr. That is correct, sir. F 

Mr. Kinpay. We have got one now, and I have offered it. 

Now, during the 83d Congress you were speaking of other benefits 
besides pay, including housing. You recall that we had—you ap- 
peared here with Mr. Douglas and all of the other military depart- 
ments—a public-works bill for a period of about 6 weeks. You recall 








that ? . 
Secretary Tarsorr. Yes, sir. | 
Mr. Kitpay. And after we had been on it for 6 weeks, the Secre- 


tary of Defense phoned the chairman, wanting, I believe, $350 
million for family housing on bases and in numbers to be determined 
by the Department of Defense. You recall that, don’t you, Mr. 
Secretary 4 

| Secretary Talbott nodding. | 

Mr. Kinpay. So after we had been working on line items, base by 
base, on a public works bill for 6 weeks, then and only then did the 
Department of Defense ask us to give family housing, isn’t that cor- 
rect ¢ 

(Secretary Talbott nodding.) 

Mr. Kitpay. Please, I want this on the record. 

The Cuarrman. Now—— 

Mr. Kitpay. Now one more observation. I am for every one of 
these things, and I am for doing the things that are going to attract 
men into the military services and to retain them. But I must sub- 
mit that the thing that is most devastating to getting the men and to 
keeping the men is to have them believe that Congress has refused 
to do these things. Because, as you have said in your statement, all of 
these things are dependent upon legislation. And if the men feel that 
Congress—the only people who can legislate—won’t do these things, 
then they know there is no chance of getting them. 

Secretary Tarrorr. I don’t think—— 

Mr. Kinpay. And here we have had all this pay discussion, all these 
fringe benefits discussions, housing discussions, and no request made 
to Congress to do anything about it. Isn’t that correct, Mr. Secre- 
tary ¢ 

Secretary Tatnorr. Yes, but that isn’t any reason why I shouldn't 
have stood down in my level and yelled like—— 

Mr. Kinpay. I started by saying it was most commendable, Mr. 
Secretary. But the point is that Congress did not refuse—— 
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Secretary Tatsorr. I agree with you, and I think Congress has 
done a good job and is going to do a better job, or do more—not a 
better job, but do more. 

Mr. Kitpay. But the Defense Department actually didn’t ask for 
it, isn’t that a fact? Wait a minute. Isn’t that the fact? The De- 
fense Department never actually asked for the things that you, as 
Secretary of the Air Force, were advocating ¢ 

Secretary Tatrnorr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is all. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, may I have a moment on that very 
point ? 

The Cuarrman. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Wilson, on this point only. 

Mr. Wirson. Mr. Secretary, are you familiar—I am sure you are— 
with the Womble Committee’s report on career incentives, and so 
forth ? 

(Secretary Talbott nodding. ) 

Mr. Wirson. Are you aware of the fact that that Womble Com- 
mittee report shows that less than half of the suggested changes would 
take congressional action; that it would be the action of the services 
themselves to improve conditions within the services to improve 
morale ? 

Secretary Tatnorr. I have even gone further than that. I have used 
“60 percent.” I think that more than half of them are matters for the 
services to do, and we have worked like the deuce to do those. 

Mr. Witson. About retention of Reserves and integration of Re- 
serves and concurrent travel. 

Secretary Tatzorr. Every one of those problems. 

Mr. Witson. Congress has been the whipping boy. We have taken 
the full blame for this loss of fringe benefits. I think it would be all 
in order, as Mr. Bates has suggested, if someone came to our defense 
and showed—— 

Secretary Tatsorr. I think so, too. 

Mr. Witson. That the services themselves have a responsibility. 

Secretary Tatnorr. I think your suggestion is good. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Secretary, I am not particularly interested—— 

The CrHatrMan. One minute, Mr. Bates. You are out of order. 

Mr. Witson. Don’t you agree, Mr. Secretary, that one of the prob- 
lems has been, in this whole problem of fringe benefits, that we have 
had what we call privileges and not basic rights; that we have had 
regulations rather than statutes that said the men clearly were en- 
titled to such and such, such as medical care, and so forth? Don’t 
you agree that you should come forth with suggested legislation that 
will pin down these benefits for all time, so that when a man enlists 
he knows he is going to have them as long as he is enlisted ? 

Secretary Tarsorr. I think we have that, even down to medical 
care. 

Mr. Wuson. Allright. 

Secretary Tatrorr. I agree with you on that. 

The CHarrMan. One minute. Everybody is going to have a chance. 

Mr. Price, any questions? 

Mr. Pricer. Mr. Secretary, to get away from this subject, I wonder 
if you could tell us what your budget requests were for research and 
development. 
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Secretary Tatzorr. Well, the budget for research and development 
is between $450 million and $500 million. I don’t remember the exact 
figure. 

I think the aircraft industry will spend this year on research and 
development nearer one billion and a half, than half a billion dollars. 

It is awfully hard to draw the line between research and develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Price. What would you say goes into basic research and then 
what goes into—— 

Secretary Tarzsorr. Well, basic research—we won’t use an awful lot 
of that on basic research. I should think $100 million would be as 
much as you would possibly use on basic research, if you know what 
I mean. 

Mr. Price. Well, the point I am trying to get at, has the Air Force 
gotten from the budget everything that they requested for research 
and development ? 

Secretary Tatzorr. We will get all the research and development 
we want. I don’t think that the budget shows the full story on re- 
search and development. It is very difficult—in the development— 
we give a company an order, we will say, for the development of a 
new type fighter. A small portion of that is research and the rest of 
it is in your procurement of that item, and the development of it 
through the procurement. You could classify it either way. In other 
words, I don’t believe that we are handicapped at all. 

Mr. Price. At least the Air Force has gotten from the budget that 
it believed it needs for the next fiscal year in that field, is that 
right ¢ 

Secretary Tarsorr. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr, Price. 

Mr. Nelson ? 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions and no speech. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Fisher? 

Mr. Fisner. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. General Devereux / 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Secretary, have you any definite plans for inte- 
grating your Reserve officers into the regular service in the Air Force? 
Secretary Tatsorr. Not beyond what we are doing at the present 
time. 

Mr. Deverrux. What is that, sir? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Not beyond what is being done now. 

Mr. Devereux. Are you integrating some of them now / 

Secretary Tatsorr. Yes, we are bringing in some now. Isn’t that 
correct ¢ 

General Twinrna. Up to our ceiling. We have a ceiling of regular 
officers. 

Secretary Taxtsorr. We have a ceiling of regular officers as you 
know of 27,500. 

Mr. Devereux. You have reached that ceiling ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. I would suggest that you reserve those questions 
for General Twining. He is thoroughly conversant with each detail 
of that. 

Mr. Devereux. All right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hardy? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have. 
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Mr. Secretary, I was interested in this little discussion with Mr. 
Kilday a moment ago. 

Secretary Tatsotrr. What? Ucan’t quite hear you. 

The CuarrmMan. Let there be order in the committee. Members, 
please refrain from audible conversation. 

Mr. Harpy. I was interested in this little discussion with Mr. Kil- 
day. I understood you to say that the speeches that you made about 
pay and your discussion of housing and complaint about inadequacy 
of fringe benefits were not intended to exert pressure on the Congress, 
is that correct ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. No, sir. They were supposed to bring pressure 
on Congress? I didn’t catch that. 

Mr. Harpy. Did I understand that you did not intend that they 
would bring pressure on the Congress ? 

Secretary Tatzorr. I wanted to get these bills up here. 

Mr. Harpy. In other words, then, you want the committee and you 
want the press to understand that your objective was to put pressure 
on the Secretary of Defense to get him to send them up here, is that 
right? 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is a tough one. On advice of counsel, I 
can’t answer. [ Laughter. | 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Dorie. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wickersham, any questions? 

Mr. Wickersuam. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

First I would like 

The CuatrMan. Let there be order now so we can hear the question. 

Mr. WickrersHaM. I want to compliment our chairman last year, 
Mr. Vinson 

The CHarrMan. It was Mr. Short last year. 

Mr. WickersHam. I do want to make this observation and ask this 
question. Is it not true that the SAC and ADC and some of those 
types of air forces do need more onbase housing similar to what a fire- 
man would have to have in order to be ready to slide down the pole? 
Those men have to be alert. They have had more educational back- 
ground. They have had greater training. They have larger families. 
There are more of them married. They stay there longer, and they 
do need that housing, is that right ? 

Secretary Tarsorr. That is right. 

Mr. WickersHam. Another thing is that the usual housing offbase 
does not have enough floor space, one; secondly, the prequalifying 
certificates that the Defense Department housing men have had to 
make have caused Air Force a year and a half’s delay or more in being 
able to get Wherry housing, that is true, is is not 

(Secretary Talbott nodding.) 

Mr. WickersHaM. Then you do need quite a lot of other base hous- 
ing in many places, where other types of housing do not suffice? 

Secretary Tarzorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WickersHam. That is all. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Bennett ? 

Mr. Bennett. This may be a question that should be addressed to 
someone else, because it is in the nature of a line item, but I have had 
a good deal of discussion about this controversy between Cadillac, 
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Mich., and Benzie, Mich., as to where a strategic air post should be 
placed. 

Mr. Rivers. Tactical. 

Mr. Bennerr. Tactical. I don’t know the terminology. I have 
been disturbed about what I heard of what I read, because the implica- 
tion was there was some political decision to put it in Cadillac when 
it had been approved for Benzie. I don’t know whether you can an- 
swer it or you want somebody else to. 

Secretary Tatsorr. I believe I can answer it as well as anybody 
can. We prefer to go in Benzie, and that is where it was settled. I 
announced it was going into Benzie, and then the opposition got ter- 
rible. 

Mr. Bennerr. Was this opposition on an engineering basis or po- 
litical ¢ 

Secretary Tatnorr. Political. You passed a resolution in here say- 
ing we had to be so many miles from the music school up here. 

Mr. Smarr. Fifteen miles. 

Secretary Tantrorr. Fifteen miles. 

Mr. Rivers. Don’t throw off that music school on us. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Rivers, you must address the Chair. You 
must not interrupt the members while they are asking questions. ‘That 
is the rule we adopted, and we must adhere to it. 

Mr. Rivers. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bennerr. Aren’t there areas in Benzie County which the Air 
Force would prefer to the area in Cadillac ? 

Secretary Tatnorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Bennerr. There are not ? 

Secretary Tatzorr. Not now, no. Unless we went in and disrupted 
that music school. But we have terrific opposition. 

We have a very serious matter with these airbases every place. All 
1 did do was to decide and announce this thing, after a decision is 
made by our military men. 

Mr. Bennerr. I understood the decision was announced for Ben- 
zie County and that the engineers in the Air Force preferred the Ben- 
zie County site, and then, because of pressure, it was moved to Cadil- 
lac. That is why I wanted to clear it up. 

Secretary Tatsorr. You made an investigation and passed a bill 
over here. I had nothing to do with it. Asa result you told us we had 
to go 15 miles away from this music school. 

Mr. Bennerr. Aren’t there any areas in Benzie County which would 
meet that criteria ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Bennett. There is nothing within 15 miles? 

Secretary Tatnorr. No, sir. If you take the music school and take 
a radius of 15 miles, you can’t go into that section satisfactorily. So 
Cadillac, miles below it—and we have a swell site there. I went up 
and looked at both of them. But we had unanimous opinion by our 
own men that we should go to Cadillac. 

Mr. Bennerr. Well, Mr. Chairman, I will conclude my remarks 
hy saying then I would feel that the Air Force might look a little bit 
into the public relations and if it is beeause—— 

Secretary Tatporr. We did everything we could. 

Mr. Bennett. Just a moment, Mr. Secretary. 
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Secretary Tatzorr. We did everything we could. We sent people 
up. Italkedtothem. We gave them every possible courtesy we could 
give them. 

Mr. Bennett. I am not talking about individuals. I am talking 
about the press at this time. In other words, if it is true you had to 
place this thing in Cadillac because of a restriction Congress put in it, 
then I think you ought to state it in the press in unmistakable terms, 
because there woud not be the smears now taking place on the Air 
Force. 

Secretary Tatporr. As a matter of fact, I get so frustrated I don’t 
care much about our public relations up there. Iam so disgusted with 
some of the people up there and the way they have handled it—some 
of them have been good losers and some of them haven't. 

Really, the loc ation of these bases is a terrible problem. Every time 
you go into a place, you get opposition, vicious opposition, and then 
you get a group that are for it. The longer you delay any decision, the 
more serious the problem. 

Now, every one of you men are probably in your district going to 
have problems if you have an airbase. We are having a terrible time 
in Palm Beach. 1 could just name them, where everybody is afraid of 
jet engines. We can’t get a base in the State of New Jersey for the 
National Guard, because of the fighting and because they don’t want 
the noise of the jet engines. 

The CHatrmMan. May I say, Mr. Bennett, if you are through in that 
connection, my recollection is that last year, when we author sree that 
‘Traverse area, some questions were raised and the distinguished c 
man, Mr. Short. appointed a subcommittee consisting—my rec collec ctior 
is—of Mr. Shafter, Mr. Rivers, and Mr. Wickersham. They went up 
there and made a survey and looked over the situation and they came 
back and advised the full committee that it should not be constructed 
within a radius of some 15 miles of the music center. And the commit- 
tee approved the decision of the subcommittee. Is that correct, Mr. 
Smart ? 

Mr. Smarr. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Now that is the background. 

Then the Air Force went out and, based entirely on military factors, 
selected a site. 

Mr. Smarr. That is my understanding, sir. 

The CHatrman. And I don’t think this committee should now be 
bogged down in any controversy between local communities, be cause 
the Air Force reached their decision upon certain factors relating to 
the security of the United States. 

Mr. Suort. That is Fay 

The Cnareman. As far as I am concerned, I am going to stand by 


what the committee did upon the recommendation of the subcommittee. 
Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman 
The CHatrman. One minute. Let me get through. I will recog 
nize you. 


So I advised—who was it ? 
Mr. Rivers. Mr. Knox. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Knox. 
Mr. Smarr. That is correct. 


The CHairMan. Along that line. Now, Mr. Rivers. 
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Mr. Rivers. I was a member of that committee, Mr. Secretary, and 
it was at the instance of the late, our late beloved colleague, Paul 
Shafer, that we went up there. We took our time. We took one of 
your Air Force personnel, who had made the original recommenda- 
tion and who admitted it, that he made certain statements that were 
not true about the area surrounding Cadillac. He said, for instance, 
there were peat bogs. There weren’t any more peat bogs there than 
there are in this room. We went all over this thing. But we went 
to this music institution, and I understand you visited it. It is a 
colossal institution and one which I am sure you agree the committee 
was wise when it asked it not be disturbed. It was a stupendous 
outfit. I was surprised, Mr. Wickersham was surprised, and I am 
sure Mr. Blandford, who accompanied us and who wrote our report 
for us, which we approved, was surprised. 

The fact that the committee vetoed the area which was disturbed— 
I forgot, was it Benzie? I forget what the name of the place was. 
We didn’t want that disturbed. I don’t know the factors surround- 
ing your selection of Cadillac. But I am sure we were wise in vetoing 
the thing, which would have disturbed that 15-mile radius affecting 
the music camp. 

Secretary Tatnorr. Mr. Rivers, I didn’t question that decision. 
When you made the decision, we simply—our boys went back up and 
I went along and studied the thing and we all agreed that, “We are 
going to Cadillac.” 

The CuHairMan. Well, the committee has reached a decision on this 
matter, and as far as I am concerned, it is closed. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Mollohan, any questions / 

Mr. Mottonan. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Lankford, any questions ? 

Mr. LAnxrorp. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, you stated that one of the drawing cards for enlist- 
ment in the Air Force was medical services available for the families 
of the enlisted men. Is that due, sir, to lack of personnel or lack of 
facilities? Why have there not been medical facilities ? 

Secretary Tarsorr. Mostly lack of personnel and some lack of 
facilities. 

Now, in the bill that is being sent up by the Department of Defense, 
we have a provision so that if the Air Force doctors or military doctors 
are not available, the airmen can send out our enlisted personnel, can 
hire a civilian doctor and the Air Force will pay a certain percentage 
of the bill. That is what we have all come up with as an alternative. 

We have a terrific time getting doctors in the Air Force, and after 
we keep them for a little while, they never want to reenlist because of 
the terrific difference in their earning power. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman—excuse me. 

Mr. Lanxkrorp. Just one other question, sir. 

Mr. Price. Will you yield to me? 

Mr. Lankrorp. Are you having any trouble with your officer pro- 
curement program? You get plenty of officers, but the trouble is 
enlisted men, is that correct, sir ? 

Secretary Tatnorr. No, sir. There are some of our officers—the 
boys that we train as pilots and as observers and as radar operators. 
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Those boys—and bombardiers—are officers, and we have trouble with 
that in retaining our best men. 

Mr. Lanxkrorb. On the whole, is your officer procurement program 
going along pretty well / 

Secretary Tatzorr. I should say yes, sir. 

Mr. LanxForp. Thank you. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Maryland yield ? 

Mr. Lankrorp. Yes. 

The Cuairman. On that point he is raising ‘ 

Mr. Price. Yes, on that point, on the medical point, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Tarnorr. Yes. 

Mr. Price. You say that is going to be an Air Force recommenda- 
tion or will that be for the Defense Establishment, for all the services, 
where they will participate ? 

Secretary Tatsorr, That is a Defense Establishment bill. 

Mr. Price. For all the services, then / 

Secretary Taxporr. Yes. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Huddleston, any questions ¢ 

Mr. Huppteston. Yes, sir, just one short one. 

Mr. Secretary, in the state of the Union message the President stated 
that with regard to all of the various branches of the service only 
about 21 percent of the men whose enlistments expired shipped over. 
Is that pretty much the same picture in the Air Force or is there some 
difference there? 

Secretary Tatsnorr. Well, we had 25 percent last year. It is low. 
In some of our departments we will drop way down. And it is per- 
fectly remarkable how, on fields where we don't have the facilities, we 
get no reenlistment rate. Only one man has ever reenlisted up at 
Thule, for example. I think that he, at least they said up there that 
he was afraid to go home to his wife. I don’t know. 

Mr. Huppieston. Now, in your opinion, what is the percentage of 
reenlistments that would be necessary to maintain the Air Force at 
the present operational efficiency ¢ 

Secretary Tatsorr. I would like to see their enlistment rate about 
50 to 60 percent. 

Mr. Huppiesron. That is all. 

Secretary Tarsorr. You see, you never can get 100 percent. 

Mr. Huppieston. Yes, sure. 

Secretary Tatzorr. Twenty percent would be your national attri- 
tion. If we had 100 percent, we would be 80 percent, you see ? 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Bray, any questions / 

Mr. Bray. Awhile go you stated you didn’t care anything about 
public relations, or words to that effect. You don’t mean that gener- 
ally, but you were just a litle irritated over the Michigan matter ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. No. I fought this thing and I have been scolded 
until I am really awfully fed up with Traverse City area. 

Mr. Bray. The reason I wanted to correct that was because a little 
remark was made the other day, the press made some remarks about 
it, and I know the Air Force is not in the position where they are not 
interested in public relations with the people of the United States. 

Secretary Tatzotrr. Oh, we do that all the time, and I think we do 
a pretty good job. I am just a little irritated at Traverse City. You 
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are up against it. I had to do what I did. You told me to, to get out 
of the district. Then they say, “Well, you announced it.” We did 
announce it, and then you changed the position. I couldn’t do any- 
thing else. 

Mr. Bray. I know it. 

Secretary Tatsorr. And then we got scolded to beat the band. The 
Congresswoman from that district thinks I ruined her. I don’t know 
what to do. I would do anything. 

Mr. Bray. I think if any error was made there, I think it was our 
fault. I just wanted to correct that remark in case anybody caught 
it wrong. 

Secretary Tatzorr. I think it was a stupid remark for me to make. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Wilson? 

Mr. Wizson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to compliment the Secre- 
tary for the number of speeches he did make on that pay increase. I 
think he has helped soften up the country and soften up the Congress 
for getting a pay raise through. There wasn’t a very receptive cli- 
mate last year for a pay increase. 

Secretary Tatgorr. I think if I hadn’t made the speeches, you might 
have had a lot of opposition from your constituents. 

Mr. Wuson. That is right. I put some of your speeches in the 
record, and I am glad you did make those speeches. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Thank you, sir, very much. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Osmers / 

Mr. Osmers. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Hardy, have you any questions? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Secretary, yesterday, when Mr. Wilson was discussing the 
budget, reference was made to $134 billion which supposedly is not 
going to be spent from the budget figure by the 3 services. You are 
familiar with that phase? 

Secretary Tatnorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Has there been any specific amount of this apportioned 
to the Air Force? 

Secretary Taxsorr. I am sorry, I didn’t get that. 

Mr. Harpy. I am wondering where this $184, billion is going to come 
from. How much of that has been apportioned to the Air Force ? 

Secretary Tarsorr. None of it, so far, that I know of. I think you 
will find in the operation we have more than covered ours, and I think 
that the Secretary of Defense thinks, well, we may not need as many 
tanks, for example, as are in the budget, but we must provide for them, 
and then we will see. I think there are a number of those items. That 
is where he believes it may come from. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, you figure, then, it will come from the Army 
rather than the Air Force / 

Secretary Tatporr. No. ™ may come from the Air Ferce. The: 
may be spots—we may have some cancellations that we will put into 
effect in certain of our developments where we have programed them 
through and we will say, “No, we don’t want to go ahead with them.” 

Mr. Harpy. You mean, then, actually you think that the total de- 
fense budget is padded by $134 billion by items that you are not really 
going to need # 

Secretary Tatgorr. No. I think it will be dangerous to do it. I 
think he has put that in there to be safe. Otherwise you wouldn't 
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be safe. I would rather let him explain that. That is his budget. 
{| Laughter. | 

As far as we are concerned, we have a definite budget and a definite 
amount, and I haven’t agreed to having anything taken off our amount. 

Mr. Harpy. I am questioning you only insofar as it relates to the 
Air Force. I am not trying to get you to answer for the Army. But 
you brought in the question of tanks, I didn’t. 

Secretary Tatsorr. The Air Force—so far as the Air Force is con- 
cerned, we have a definite budget and we have not been asked to take 
any proportion of saving of above one billion and a half. 

Mr. Harpy. You know if you spend the full amount that you have 
budgeted, in order for Secretary Wilson to carry out his commitment 
to save $134, billion, the Army and the Navy are going to have to cut 
theirs by that amount. In other words, you are not anticipating reduc- 
ing the Air Force expenditures by anything below what your budget 
estimates set up ? 

Secretary Taxsorr. I said we have got our budget and that is what 
we expect to need. 

Mr. Harpy. So you do not expect, then, that you will absorb any 
part of that $134 billion? 

Secretary Tatsorr. It is not so programed. 

Mr. Harpy. That makes me very much disturbed, Mr. Chairman, 
by what the Army and the Navy are going to have to absorb. 

Secretary Tatzsorr. You don’t think that is a fair assumption, but 
nevertheless—— 

The Cuarrman. At this point, Mr. Osmers? 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, it is not my understanding that Secre- 
tary Wilson made a commitment yesterday to reduce, that budget by 
one billion and three-quarters. I think it is fair to repeat what he said, 
that in any budget as large it would be reasonable to expect that at the 
end of it you might have a 5-percent variance. 

Mr. Harpy. If the chairman will let me put this question- 

The CuHarrman. Wait 1 minute. Are you through, Mr. Hardy ? 

Mr. Harpy. Except I just wanted to raise this question. Since we 
are talking about what Mr. Wilson said, as I recall, he said, “Don’t 
expect me to do this again,” approximately. Mr. Wilson said 

The CHarrMaANn. Just a minute. 

Mr. Brooks. I asked the question, Mr. Chairman, and I remember 
exactly what he said. He said it wasn’t a hope at all, it was a definite 
estimate that they had made that they would save 5 percent. I think 
that is what is troubling the committee. 

Will the Air Force, then, Mr. Secretary, save 5 percent out of what 
you have budgeted ? 

Secretary Tatsotr. Maybe wecan. If wecan, we will. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, again—— 

Mr. Brooks. Don’t you think you are pretty safe, if the Congress 
just allowed you what you need? You can come back to the Congress. 
Congress is a pretty safe body. They will give you the additional 
amount, if you have to have it. Don’t you think that would be a prefer- 
able way to handle it ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Well, it is just not provided in our budget. Now, 
we will try, sure, we are going to try to make every possible economy. 
We made a lot of them last year. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Well, is $134 billion leeway. They call it unallocated 
balances, I believe. 

Secretary Tatsorr. There is a lot of money, and there is a lot in 
this: How can we tell when you take these developments, and the 
cost. of these planes are so tremendous these days, whether you are 
going to use a new bombing system? A new bombing system cost you 
$100 million. I mean, it is fantastic, the cost of these things. So with 
the flexibility that we have, we may be able to save 5 percent. If we 
“an save 5 or 10, I will do it. 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t think—if there is going to be a carryover 
there, a surplus, why, it seemed to me it is better business for Congress 
to go ahead and appropriate exactly what is estimated to be needed 
and then later on make a definite estimate. 

Secretary Tatnorr. I agree with you, if you appropriate our esti- 
mate and appropriate what we are asking for, vou are just as safe as 
you can be that we are going to do everything we can to get just 
as much defense for every dollar as we can get. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, I have an exactly contrary impression 
ot the Secretary of Defense’s testimony to that of the gentleman from 
Louisiana. I would like to say this 

Mr. Brooks. I will get the testimony. 

Mr. Osmers. That we had better recall the Secretary of Defense, 
if there is that much division among the committee. It is my clear 
recollection that he said a budget of this size could vary at the end as 
much as 5 percent. Obviously, if it was a commitment that to under- 
expand by 5 percent, he would not ask for the figures that he had. He 
would have asked for 5 percent less. And the Congress should appro- 
priate 5 percent less. But that is not my recollection of what he said. 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Cunninouam. The record will show. 

Mr. Brooks. I have the testimony here. 

The Carman. One minute. 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Chairman, I just want to make one statement 
here. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Patterson. 

Mr. Parrerson. I think under the leadership of Mr. Talbott that 
the Air Force and the Department of Defense will get their worth for 
every dollar we spend. 

The Cnatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Parrerson. And I don’t want any misunderstanding here in 
this committee, and this committee is not here divided today, I don’t 
think, and I certainly don’t want any aspect of political interjection 
here. 

The CHairman. Not a bit. We won't permit that, if it can be 
handled. 

Mr. Rivers. We never have had it. 

Mr. Brooxs. We never had it. 

Mr. Harpy. I might observe, Mr. Chairman, there is certainly no 
politics involved in what I am talking about, but I am concerned 
about the cut the Army is already going to take, and if the Air Force 
is not expected to absorb any of $134 billion, then the cut in the Army 
is going to be further than has thus far been anticipated. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this—— 
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The CuHarrmMan. Here is the way I see the Air Force standpoint. 
The Air Force submitted to the Director of the Budget what they 
think they need. If during the next fiscal year it finds that the condi- 
tions have changed and the cost has gone down or they may have 
money unspent—you have to have a leeway, because vou can’t tell 
what the conditions are that will arise tomorrow. I think the Secre- 
tary’s statement is not subject to any criticism at all, because that is 
the healthy way to do business. You have to have a leeway. It 
doesn’t mean he is going to spend it. And it is not a surplus. He may 
need it and he may not need it. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman 

The CuHarrMANn. Mr. Brooks can read what he wants to read. 

Mr. Brooks. I didn’t want to read the whole thing to the com- 
mittee. I wanted to get the exact reference. I will have it in just a 
moment. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Arenps. I was just going to say, Mr. Chairman, I hope this 
committee is in the frame of mind that we can commend somebody 
for trying to make a 5 percent cut along the line some place, if it can 
be done without injuring in any way our national defense. If Mr. 
Wilson wants to do it, I think we ought to help him. 

Mr. Brooks. I think the idea is he wants to save. 

The Cuarrman. I think we all understand the situation. 

Mr. Brooks. I would like to make one statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. One minute. 

Mr. Brooks. Here is what Mr. Wilson said: 

I am talking now about new money. In the new money, we got only $29 
billion last year, you know, so that we are taking out of all things all of the 
excess carryover in added appropriations for the things we finally found we 
didn’t have to have. And I am not critical of the past because that was a 
crash program and back when the Congress appropriated $60 billion in 1 year, 
the first throw-down in estimate from the respective services of what they 
thought they ought to have was over $100 billion. 

The reason civilians got involved in this business, I suppose, is because if you 
told the military they could have everything they wanted and there was no 
limit on the cost of anything, what would be spent would be quite something. 


And there was laughter. And Secretary Wilson went on: 





And I am not critical because our first point of view should be the military 
requirements of the country, and if they get twice as much, why, they will never 
be criticized for it, but if they get half enough, the country is in danger, so 
naturally we are on the high side. 

Now, I find myself a little bit like the fellow in the back row 

Mr. Parrerson. That is superfluous, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. I think the record speaks for itself. 

Mr. Parrerson. I heard that speech yesterday. 

The Crairman, I think we all understand the situation, what the 
Secretary said. The budget goes before the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. The Appropriations Committee will scrutinize it most carefully. 
If the Appropriations Committee cushions it to a certain extent for 
emergencies, why, it won’t be the first time those things have hap- 
pened. We all know that it is to be hoped that if any savings can be 
brought about, it will be brought about. 

Now, members of the committee, we will have to take a recess 


hnow—— 
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Secretary Tatsorr. I would like to make one statement, if I may, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. All right. 

Secretary Tatzorr. Just a short one. To answer your question on 
whether the Army and the Navy have to take this, in my Judgment, 
if the billion and a half saving will be made, we will contribute from 
the Air Force a half a billion. That is the only way it can come. If 
we can cut our expenses any place to throw it into that pool, fine, we 
will doit. But we can’t 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Secretary, I certainly don’t want to be misunder- 
stood, in not favoring economy, and hoping that you will make every 
saving that can be made, in all of the services. But the thing that I 
did want to inquire about was whether or not that billion and three- 
quarters had been apportioned among the three services, and I was 
surprised to hear that you didn’t expect to have to absorb any of it, 
which made me think that maybe the Army and the Navy were going 
to have to absorb the whole business. 

The Cuatrman. Now, members of the committee, I am hoping this 
morning on the floor of the House that the Rules Committee will bring 
up House Resolution No. 112 which authorizes the Armed Services 
Committee to have the powers to investigate and subpena. My under- 
standing is that it will come up. I want that disposed of, because I 
think the committee made a wonderful record last year, and they 
know all about the savings of some $200 million. They granted the 
rule, by the Rules Committee, and it will come up this morning. 

Mr. Arenps. Who will be chairman of that committee this year? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hébert will be chairman, and I will announce 
the committee— 

Mr. Gavin. That is the gentleman from Louisiana ? 

The CuatrMan. Well, I don’t know where he is from. But never- 
theless. [Laughter. ] 

Now, the President of Haiti is going to address a joint session of 
Congress. I am hoping that we can get back here at 2 o’clock, at which 
time General Twining will give his statement. I understand the 
general has a public statement that he wants to make in public, and 
then following that, in view of certain discussions, he will ask to go 
into executive session. 

Secretary Tatzorr. Mr. Chairman, do you want me to return? 

The CuarrMan. No, sir. We will excuse you, and thank you. 

Mr. Gavin. There are some things that we may want to have him 
here for that may come up. 

The Cuatrman. Then you come back. 

Secretary Tatzorr. I am due to go to Colorado Springs this after- 
noon. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 the committee adjourned. ) 





AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman, just as we adjourned at lunch the ques- 
tion was brought up as to just what the Secretary of Defense had to say 
in reference to this unallocated balance or balance of $1,750 million. 
I had asked those questions in direct examination, and I want to read, 
again, for the record so as to get it exactly right what he did say. 
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On page 60 of the hearings taken yesterday I asked him, “Well. 
that the intriguing figure $13, , billion?” And he answers, “Thi ae is 
right.” 

“Then I asked, “Unallocated balances ?” 

Then he answers, “I just flippantly said that that was the first time 
I ever got that balance sheet for $134 billion, you see. They say they 
expected Defense Department to dis that much better than we now 
say we can.’ 

Then the question is asked my me, “You expect to be able to shave 
$1.75 billion from your estimate of $35.5 5 billion and still give us the 

same program ¢” 

His answer is, “Well, we hope so, but if you ask me exactly where 
that is to come from, I will have to tell you honestly right now I[ don’t 
know.” 

And then on page 62, at the bottom of the page, the question was 
asked: “Would you say that is an estimate, that you would save 5 
percent, or a hope that you will save 5 percent ?” 

And the Secretary answers, “Well, it is an estimate, and it is the 
same kind of estimate in a sense that the Budget Director and the 
President has to make about the income. He had to make an estimate 
of expenditures and income both to say where the country was finan- 
cially. And for any of us to see ahead, having a budget for a business 
or even for our personal affairs, to guess a year ahead within 5 per- 
cent is pretty good.” 

That is what he had to say about it. I think that ought to clear it 
up there. There was some question this morning. 

The Cuairman. All right. Thank you very much, Mr. Brooks. 

Now, Sam, we will have to ask you to sit out on the outside for the 
time being, old boy. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Brooks, may I ask permission 
that this colloquy be added to this morning’s transcript. 

The CuarrMan. That is right, put it at the proper place. 

Mr. Brooks. Much better. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Put it in the proper place, where Mr. 
Brooks brought up the subject. Now go ahead, Sam. 

Mr. Smart. The following is a clear text of the classified statement 
given by General Twining, Chief of Staff of the Air Force, to the 
House Armed Services Committee, called at 2 o’clock. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


General Twrntne. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I appreciate this opportunity to appear before your committee and I 
would like to give you a brief résumé of the accomplishments of the 
Air Force in increasing our capabilities in 1954. I also want to out- 
line some aspects of our plans for reaching the established goal of 137 
combat wings in 1957. 

The basic cause which necessitates a combat-ready Air Force re- 
mains as before, the military capability of the Soviet Union and her 
satellites. Since the end of World War II, and particularly since the 
emergency of a truly productive aeronautical industry in the 
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U.S. S. R., the Soviets have made great strides in the development o 
their air forces. 

Although during 1954 there were no significant increases in th 
overall strength of the Soviet bloc air forces, they were improved 1 
quality. 

In 1954 the Sov lets introduced two new jet bombers, a heavy bombe 
designed as type 37 and a medium bomber, type 39. Both of thes 
aircraft represent a considerable technological gain for the Soviets 

The present Soviet long-range bomber force which consists of ove 
1,200 TU-4 medium bombers—similar to the B-29—is not capabl 
of round-trip sorties against the United States without refueling. 

Concurrent with the other developments, the Soviets have contin 
ued to strengthen their air defense by the expansion and refinemen 
of the early warning and fighter-control systems. 

The Soviet nuclear Weapons development continues, and they ar 
currently capable of producing air delivery weapons. Within the limi 
of the total available fissionable material, the Soviets can stockpil 
nuclear weapons. 

As you know, there are several elements of the national policy whic 
basically affect the size and composition of our Air Force. First | 
a requirement to maintain the capability to deter an enemy from attac 
and to blunt such an attack should it be launched. This requires read 
stratgic air forces coupled with effective air defense forces. Second 
the necessity for ready mobile tactical air forces for operations in bot 
limited and general war situations. These forces must be provide 
the necessary elements of air support. 

In the preparation of each of these combat forces we must utiliz 
to the utmost our weapons superiorities and our technological gain 
The total forces must be designed for swift and decisive action. 

It should not be construed that our strategy is limited to 1 weapot 
system or commits us to only 1 form of military action. 

Our Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force forces are organize 
trained, and equipped to operate as a team in mutually supportir 
operations. Field commands are established on a unified or joint bas 
and the operations of the land, sea, and air elements can be conducte 
in accordance with joint doctrine to exploit the full capability of a 
arms. 

The military tasks of these forces vary widely. Our United Stat 
forces, together with those of our allies, must be prepared in the eve: 
of general war— 

(a) Todefend our homelands against surface attack ; 

(6) To assure the maintenance of our sea lines of communic 
tion; 

(c) Todestroy enemy air strength; 

(7) To defend our territories and our military forces fro 
enemy air attack, and 

(e) To provide air support to our surface forces. 

During this uneasy peace, our forces must be prepared and ready 
(a) To prevent the c reeping encroachments of communism ; 
(6) To assure support from the sea to nations of the Weste 

World whose freedom may be threatened, and 
(c) To pose the deterrent of punishment from the air, or 
exercise that role of punishment, if required. 
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The free world military strength will continue to be diversified. 
The United States should emphasize the development of those capa- 
bilities for which we are best suited, while our allies should assume 
greater responsibilities for developing those capabilities for which 
they are best suited. 

When the basic national security policy was formulated over a year 
ago the Air Force made a careful study to determine the major combat 
force required in light of the situation foreseen through 1957. They 
recommended a goal of 137 combat wings for 1957, which we decided 
could be accomplished within a personnel strength of 975,000. Sub- 
sequently, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of Defense ap- 
proved these goals. I would like to point out that this goal is less than 
the former objectives of 143 wings with a personnel strength of 1.2 
million. Nevertheless, I considered it acceptable. At the same time, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed on service levels of : Army, 1,000,000 ; 
Navy, 650,000; Air Force, 975,000; and Marine Corps, 190,000. This 
is what was presented to the Congress last year. 

In late 1954 the Air Force again reviewed the situation and reaffirmed 
137 wings as the program goal for fiscal year 1957. I therefore re- 
commended to the Joint Chiefs of Staff a continuation of the 137-wing 
program and this received JCS approval in December 1954. At this 
same time the Joint Chiefs of Staff considered the goals for the other 
services. 

After considering their recommendations, the personnel ceilings for 
end of fiscal year 1956 were established for all services by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. These ceilings were: 

_ 975, 000 

1, 025, 000 

637, 000 


ES ase a tiem emdnane 193, 000 


I concur with the personnel goals established and feel that the forces 
which can be generated within such ceilings will adequately support 
the military strategy envisioned in the time period under considera- 
tion. 

With regard to the Air Force program, we plan 131 wings at the 
end of fiscal year 1956 and 137 wings at the end of fiscal year 1957. 
During calendar year 1954, the Air Force made steady: progress to- 
ward the goal of 137 wings. We started the year with 112 active 
wings and increased to 121 wings. 

Progress was made in the modernization of our forces. Within 
the Strategic Air Command the B-47 jet bombers conversion program 
is nearing completion. By early 1956 the program will be completed. 
During this year we begin converting our heavy bomber units, present- 
ly equipped with the B-36 type aircraft, to the heavy jet bomber, 
the B-52. The present status of the conversion to B-47’s represents 
a significant increase in the capability of SAC to conduct an atomic 
offsensive. 

Modernization of fighter units of the tactical and air defense forces 
continued. The first tactical unit was equipped with the F—100, and 
Air Force commands in several overseas areas received later versions 
of fighters of the F-84, F-86 and F-89 types. 

Air Force growth and modernization programs have had a decided 
impact on the Air National Guard and the Air Force Reserve during 
the past year. The aircraft inventory of the 87 Air National Guard 
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squadrons was increased to 1,368 aircraft, a 45-percent gain, the major- 
ity of which were jets on the F-94, F-86, and F-80 types. Conse- 
quently, the operational capability of the Air National Guard in- 
creased appreciably. During fiscal year 1956 we plan to convert 17 
wings to fighter interceptors for use in continental air defense. 

The Air Force Reserve program has been revised in order to achieve 
an increased capability in tactical wings at an earlier date. Toward 
this end the aircraft inventory was doubled, jet aircraft were assigned 
to the Air Reserve, and in 1955 we will convert six Reserve pilot train- 
ing wings to tactical units. While it is not possible to equip the Re- 
serve forces with new first-line aircraft in all cases, the modernization 
of the Regular forces produces surplus equipment of high combat 
value at an increased rate. By utilizing this equipment in Reserve 
forces, the units there attain a higher state of combat readiness. 

In addition to the emphasis which our strategic air arm has re- 
ceived, considerable progress has been made in obtaining an adequate 
air defense capability. During the past year we have increased our 
air defense forces by the activation of five additional squadrons. All 
but two of these squadrons are now equipped for all-weather opera- 
tions. Inthe near future, all squadrons will be so equipped. 

An important element of our air defense arrangements involve the 
establishment of an adequate early warning and control system. Its 
development is largely dependent upon the progress of scientific re- 
search and development in the “state of the art” of electronics. Our 
program which is being correlated with the Royal Canadian Air Force 
and the Canadian Government is proceeding at a rate consistent with 
our developing technology. In the near future we expect our aircraft 
control and warning systems to improve considerably. We contem- 
plate that soon we will have achieved a complete capability for a 
maximum early warning from any likely area of attack, and an in- 
creased kill capability in a combat zone of increasing depth. We will 
continue to increase the depth of the combat zone and will continuously 
improve the radar, communications, and computing systems which 
will provide increased effectiveness against attack. 

Furthermore, as you know, during the latter part of the past year, 
the Secretary of Defense approved the establishment of the Con- 
tinental Air Defense Command for the joint control and operation of 
all elements of the United States military forces specifically allocated 
for the air defense of the continental United States. Thus, the ele- 
ments of the Air Force, the Army, and the Navy were integrated into 
one command for continental air defense. 

Our Air Forces require considerable airlift in order to maximize 
their mobility. In fact, readily available airlift in the proper con- 
figuration for military operations is of prime importance to each of 
the military services. This airlift is of critical importance in the 
time of emergency. As you know, the Air Force operates the Military 
Air Transparent Service for this purpose, and in time of war this 
force will be augmented by aircraft from the civil reserve air fleet. 
While MATS operates under the Air Force we do not control the al- 
location of its lift capability. The allocation of MATS airlift to the 
overseas commands and to the services is a joint matter under the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. The sea lift of the Military Sea Transport 
Service is similary allocated. 
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In terms of the future, we plan by 1960 to have increased our total 
emergency airlift by over 50 percent. This increase will be possible 
through improved utilization of the operating aircraft and through 
the utilization of more modern aircraft, with no increases in the num- 
ber of squadrons. 

Moving now into the field of missiles, guided missiles are assuming 
a role of ever-increasing importance in the weapons systems of the 
Air Force. The first missile available for service use is the Martin 
Matador, of which we now have two operational units in Europe. 
The Falcon, an air-to-air guided rocket, will soon be operational. 
Some of our all-weather fighters will carry the Falcon as soon as pos- 
sible. We are developing several other missiles for use in strategic, 
tactical, and air defense air operations. 

The general subject of guided missiles leads me to our research 
and development program. This is closely related to the quality of 
our Air Force, for the quality of the research and development pro- 
gram of today determines the quality of the Air Force equipment 5 
or 10 years from now. 

Obviously, the ultimate objective in certain areas of our program is 
the utilization and effective delivery of nuclear weapons. This applies 
both to our manned-aircraft program and to our guided-missile pro- 
gram. In the manned-aircraft area, we believe we will realize great 
advancements from the aircraft nuclear propulsion program. While 
the nuclear-propelled aircraft present many difficult engineering prob- 
lems, we believe that the advances we have made to date have given us 
the basic knowledge from which we can project practical applications 
for military weapon systems. We have hopes that this will be a 
truly intercontinental weapon freeing us from the dependence of over- 
seas logistics. We have placed a high priority on the development of 
this equipment. 

We have many projects in the air defense area including such things 
as long-range radar, electronic countermeasures, and air-to-air missile 
developments. We are also working on better equipment for the tac- 
tical air mission. These include low altitude bomber equipment tech- 
niques, all-weather fighter bomber capabilities and guided missiles for 
close-in-support of the ground forces. We are also engaged in devel- 
oping equipment and techniques for a modern and efficient air-logisties 
system. 

A stable program is a necessity if we are to maintain our qualitative 
superiority. Not as glamorous as aircraft or missiles but equally im- 
portant is our work in the field in improving the reliability, main- 
tainability, and simplicity of all equipment. 

The Air Force I have described is of little worth unless properly 
manned with trained personnel. We are progressing toward personnel 
strength objectives satisfactorily, however, there are many problems 
that must be surmounted before we can be assured of retaining per- 
sonnel of the required quality. 

We need large numbers of the quality of personnel who can rapidly 
assimilate the highly technical training for our modern jet forces. 
Once we have these people trained and in the units we've got to keep 
them there long enough to realize a reasonable return from our train- 
ing investment. 

The Air Force is yor daily many valuable service-trained per- 
sonnel to positions in civilian industry offering more attractive wages 
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and assignment stability. This necessitates the use of personnel with 
little service and experience in positions which require skilled tech- 
nicians and supervisors. If this trend continues it will result in lower- 
ing our skill level in these critical areas to a point where our combat 
effectiveness will be impaired. 

We are using all manageable methods to acquire and keep the qual- 
ity of people in the Air Force. In order for us to maintain our com- 
bat capability within the 975,000 personnel ceiling, we must continue 
to maintain a minimum 4-year enlistment period for the Air Force. 
Every means available must be used to attract the young college grad- 
uates for our flying training programs. We must improve and in- 
crease housing facilities, dependent medical care, service pay, and 
other benefits that will place the Air Force in a favorable competitive 
position with industry for the quality of personnel we need to accom- 
plish our mission, 

Secretary Talbott has discussed with you our problem of insufficient 
housing for our personnel. [I would like to reiterate that this prob- 
lem is closely tied to our ability to retain personnel in the Air Force 
for a sufficient period of time to realize a reasonable return from the 
investment represented by their training. Adequate housing is a nec- 
essary requisite to keeping the quality of personnel we need in the Air 
Force. 

Next, I would like to discuss briefly the fiscal year 1956 public- 
works program. The authorization bill for this program is in the 
process of review. The program includes a request for a new author- 
ization for the Air Force public works of about $1 billion, two-thirds 
of which is for continental United States bases and the balance for 
overseas locations. This program would provide facilities at both 
continental United States and overseas bases which increase the opera- 
tional capability of the strategic forces including airfield pavements, 
POL storage, aircraft-maintenance facilities, personnel and morale 
facilities, and storage. It would also provide for a sizable expansion 
of the continental United States air defense system including new 
fighter-interceptor bases, second-phase construction for six new inter- 
ceptor bases started in the fiscal year 1955 problem, and the aircraft 
control and warning net. The accomplishment of the public works 
included in this program is essential in order to realize the full combat 
effectiveness of the 137-wing Air Force. 

In summary, the Air Force program is designed to furnish an ac- 
ceptable degree of security over a prolonged period of international 
tension. It includes a strong offensive force, an increasingly improved 
continental air defense system and a highly mobile tactical force. We 
are working steadily to refine our combat ability. Our aim is to have 
a formidable Air Force, teamed with other United States forces and 
those of our allies to deter war, and to insure victory should war come. 

(Whereupon, at 2:10 p. m. the committee went into executive 
session. ) 

House or REepresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. Friday, January 28, 19565. 


The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Carl Vinson, (chair- 
man of the committee) presiding. 
The CHarrman. The committee will come to order. 
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Members of the committee, I noticed in the paper this morning that 
there will be a very important meeting of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee and I will not be surprised if some of our members did not have 
to attend that meeting. I hope, however, that they can get back at 2 
o’clock so we can finish up with the Navy today. 

Now, members of the committee, we have this morning the distin- 
guished Secretary of the Navy and the Chief of Naval Operations, 
Admiral Carney, and the Commandant of the Marine Corps, General 
Shepherd. Now, we will be delighted to have them give the committee 
any statement that they desire to submit, and I trust we will permit 
the Secretary to make his statement without interruption, after which 
time we will examine him and if we do not finish with him this morn- 
ing, we will ask him to come back at 2 o'clock. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, in your own way, make whatever statement you 
desire to make. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES S. THOMAS, SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY, REGARDING THE STATUS OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement 
which I would like to read, if I may. 

The CuatrmMan. You have permission to go right ahead and read it. 

Secretary Tuomas. If that meets with your proposal. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as the President of 
the United States has made crystal clear on many occasions, the pri- 
mary purpose of American policy is the achievement and maintenance 
of peace throughout the world. Our country faces no problem of 
greater significance or importance than the one of determining the 
size and type of our military program to achieve this objective. As 
President Eisenhower has indicated, the fundamental policy in the 
Department of Defense is to prepare a military program which is 
adequate, balanced, and long ranged, a program which will prevent 
war, if possible, which will meet a variety of military contingencies, 
and, at the same time, a program which our national economy can 
support indefinitely. 

Our 1956 naval program, we feel, meets these requirements. It 
provides for a balanced Naval Establishment that will have the high- 
est degree of combat readiness and flexibility for discharging the 
Navy’s peacetime missions and commitments and for use in localized 
emergencies. 

To be specific in regard to the current and urgent issue, the Navy at 
present strength can, in my opinion, adequately cope with any local 
naval actions with respect to the limited area of the Formosan Straits. 
If a major conflict should occur now or in the future, this naval pro- 
gram is still designed to withstand the initial onslaught, to contribute 
immediately to the Nation’s retaliatory power, and to provide a base 
for full and rapid mobilization. 


OPERATING FORCES 


In fiscal 1956 we plan to operate 1,001 ships, 10,061 aircraft, and the 
same 3 marine divisions and 3 marine air wings. This compares with 
1,101 ships being operated as on December 31, 1954. This reduction 
of 100 ships is mainly in the area of amphibious and auxiliary types 
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vessels and does not substantially affect the numbers of combat vessels 
we are now operating. As a matter of fact, we will operate 1 addi- 
tional aircraft carrier and 1 additional carrier air group in keeping 
with the President’s policy of strengthening our naval and Marine 
Corps air power. It is apparent, then, that our fleet and fleet marine 
force will continue to be maintained in a high combat ready condition 
at all times. 

Twenty-six new vessels from our shipbuilding programs of prior 
years will be received during 1956 to add the strength which comes 
with new modern types to our operating fleet. These will include the 
first of the new and modern aircraft carriers, the Forrestal, which 
will greatly strengthen the offensive striking power of our naval forces. 
This new carrier and its sister ships whic h are in the process of con- 
struction are not only weapons of great power today, on for the fu- 
ture they represent the first of a family of new sea weapons with even 
greater possibilities and potential. These carriers greatly increase the 
flexibility and balance of our retaliatory strength w which the President 
emphasized in his State of the Union message. Mobile seabases like 
the Forrestal supplement our fixed bases, both continental and over- 
seas. They pose no problem of sovereignty. These mobile bases give 
us dispersal and flexibility so necessary and vital in our retaliatory 
system. 

In addition to the new Forrestal, 3 new destroyers, 1 nuclear sub- 
marine, 4 escort vessels, 13 minecraft, and 4 auxiliaries will join the 
fleet in 1956. 

The new auxiliary vessels will incorporate the most modern under- 
way replenishment equipment. They will be able to refuel, replenish 
and rearm our fleets at sea even faster, more efficiently, and more eco- 
nomically than their predecessors. By so doing, our naval striking 
power can be kept at sea for longer periods for repeated strikes upon 
enemy strong points. 


MILITARY PERSON NEL 


During fiscal 1956, the Navy will reach approximate end strength 
of 657,000 officers and men. On the basis of the onboard strength, the 
adjustment for fiscal 1955 is 54,000 naval personnel and 19,000 
marines; the adjustment for fiscal 1956 is 8,000 naval personnel and 
12,000 marines. This amounts to a total reduction of 62,000 Navy 
personnel and 31,000 Marine Corps personnel in the 2 years from the 
end of fiscal year 1954. 

To better appreciate these personnel adjustments, I ask you to recall 
that prior to the Korean war, the personnel in the Navy totaled only 
377,000, and those of the Marine Corps only 74,000. With the advent 
of war in Korea, there was a sudden and ‘rapid a 8 of all the 
armed services in a very short period of time. The Navy rose to 
818,000 officers and men, the marines to 260,000—roughly tripling 
their prewar sizes in a few months. 

As an inevitable result of such a rapid buildup, there was bound to 
be overmanning, overexpansion of facilities, and instances of ineffi- 
ciency in the distribution, assignment, and use of personnel. 

Since the end of the Korean war, we have been reducing to reach a 
minimum safe personnel level which will serve both the peacetime 
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inission of the Navy as well as the needs of national security over an 
indefinite period. 

We have done this in many ways. First of all, the end of active 
fighting in Korea has permitted us to reduce our manning levels in the 
fleet to about 73 percent for officers and 79 percent for enlisted. These 
percentages are considered safe peacetime levels and could be rapidly 
filled out in the event of war. 

We are also making every effort to assign our military personnel 
more efficiently in order to best utilize their talents and experience. 
We are using civilians instead of military personnel in all activities 
where their services can be efficiently utilized without detriment to a 
proper rotational program for our military personnel. At the same 
time we are reducing our overall] civilian personnel by a better organi- 
zation of our facilities. Such actions allow us to get the maximum 
benefit from the minimum numbers of military and civilian personnel. 

These adjustments of personnel represent some problems but it is 
my sincere belief, as Secretary of the Navy, that we can absorb them 
by a more efficient use of our personnel and a consolidation and stream- 
lining of our base and shore facilities without materially reducing 
the strikng power of the fleet or the fighting effectiveness of the Marine 
Corps. It should be recognized that new equipment, advancing tech- 
nology and advanced techniques together are continually improving 
our naval power without an increase in numbers. 


NAVY AND MARINE CORPS RESERVES 


The Navy and Marine Corps have always placed great emphasis on 
their reserve programs. You will recall that the rapid and effective 
expansion of the Navy and Marine Corps could not have been accom- 
plished at the outbreak of the Korean war had it not been for our well- 
trained Reserve. We are rebuilding our Reserve forces to the strength 
and readiness available before Korea, namely 182.000 in the Navy and 
40,000 in the Marine Corps. An intensive campaign is underway to 
influence our personnel being discharged to associate themselves with 
our reserve units. 

Moreover our program for 1956 plans to add to these Reserve forces 
at about the present rate. The new national Reserve plan which 
was outlined by the President on January 13, 1955 in his message to 
the Congress will assist us in attaining our goals in the future. We 
must have trained sources of manpower available for rapid expan- 
sion in wartime. A sound reserve program is one of the vital factors 
on which the security of our country depends. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT 


Our requirements for major procurement have undergone a strin- 
gent review. I personally, with the Chief of Naval Operations, the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, and my Office of Analysis and 
Review have participated in these important deliberations. 

For fiscal 1956 we are requesting approximately $2.9 billion for 
major procurement. This is nearly $700 million less than the Navy 
has received in fiscal 1955. This net reduction is accounted for by a 
large reduction in aircraft procurement and certain lesser increases in 
shipbuilding, Marine Corps procurement and guided missiles. 
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(a) Aircraft: The reduction in funds for new aircraft from $1.9 
billion in 1955 to $750 million in 1956 is possible because of contract 
cancellations and the reprograming of available obligating authority 
and the slippage of aircraft deliveries in certain models. I want to 
stress, however, that beginning in fiscal 1957, greatly increased obli- 
gating authority will be required in order to insure that we receive 
in the future the aircraft necessary to keep our Navy and Marine 
Corps aviation units modern. 

The aircraft which the Navy and Marine Corps will receive from 
contractors during fiscal 1956, numbering 2,616, will be sufficient to 
maintain the modernity of our aviation units and will be paid for, 
of course, with funds previously appropriated. 

(6) Shipbuilding and conversion: The Navy is requesting $1,317 
million for shipbuilding, conversion, and modernization, which is $275 
million more than that received in fiscal 1955. This is necessary in 
order to increase the number of new ships to be delivered in future 
vears and prevent the “block obsolescence” of the fleet which, as you 
know, was largely built during World War IT. 

We have included in this proposed shipbuilding program a fifth 

sarrier of the Forrestal class, 7 destroyers, 6 frigates, 2 destroyers 
cert 8 submarines, including 3 nuclear powered and 3 auxiliary 
vessels. We are also requesting : six aircraft carrier modernizations as 
well as guided missile and radar picket vessel conversions. 

It is well known that the Russians have been building up their naval 
strength in recent years which points up the need of our maintaining 
a powerful and effective naval force. 

In view of this, it behooves us to maintain our naval superiority, 
both in terms of ship quality and ship numbers. 

Our shipbuilding program for fiscal 1956 is, therefore, designed 
specifically to strengthen our fleet in order to insure its continued 
superiority in all phases of naval operations. 

Concomitantly, a healthy program of naval shipbuilding also sus- 
tains the vital national shipbuilding industry, which is a valuable part 
of our industrial mobilization base and one we cannot afford to lose. 

(c) Marine Corps procurement: We are requesting $286,500,000 for 
Marine Corps procurement. This is an increase of $156 million over 
the funds received in fiscal 1955. These funds are required in order 
to strengthen the fighting power of our Marine divisions with new and 
more powerful weapons and to provide a small increase in the mobili- 
zation reserve. 

This strengthening of our three Marine divisions by the introduction 
of new weapons will, in conjunction with the advanced techniques of 
amphibious and mobile warfare perfected by the Marines, greatly 
improve their mobility, striking power, and fighting effectiveness. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The results of our previous research and development programs 
are increasingly evident by the newer weapons now being provided 
to our naval forces. Our program for fiscal 1956 will be continued at 
approximately the same level as in previous years. This steady and 
sustained research and development program will produce superior 
results over a period of years. The Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for Air is in direct charge of this program. He has coordinated our 
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rogram not only within the Navy but Mr. Quarles, the Assistant 
Rectiters of Defense, has reviewed and approved our program at the 
Defense level. 

Incidentally, this is the first year that our research and development 
programs have been consolidated for presentation to the Congress 
under a single appropriation. Heretofore, each bureau of the Nav y— 
Air, Ships, Medicine, and so forth—had its own research money in- 
cluded in its own bureau budget. This year, however, all research 
and development funds for the Navy are consolidated under a single 
appropriation and coordinated by a aa individual. Each bureau 
or office of the Navy is then provided funds commensurate with its 
research responsibility. 

By this method, the justification for funds is facilitated, and the 
administration of the various programs improved. 


CONSTRUCTION (PUBLIC WORKS) 


The proposed construction program for the Department of the Navy 
will contain requests for funds to: 

(1) Provide new facilities where strategic requirements make them 
necessary, including overseas bases; 

(2) Modernize present installations to keep abreast of technological 
So in material and equipment; 

(3) Replace facilities that are in a critically unsatisfactory condi- 
tion ; 

(4) Provide research facilities to meet oper ration: al needs; and, 

(5) Provide training requirements. 

. he needs for the facilities being requested have accumulated over 
the past several years. 

Details of the fiscal 1956 requests for public works will be included 
in the needs of the Department of Defense as a whole. 

We will request authority for public works in accordance with cur- 
rent need. We are aware of a large gap between the projects which 
have been authorized and the projects which have been funded. We 
will reduce this gap by recommending recission of items not now 
needed. 

Mr. Suorr. Good. 

LOGISTIC MANAGEMENT 


The Navy has been a pioneer for several decades in developing 
techniques in the logistic-management field. It has adopted when- 
ever practicable the best. methods currently used in the business- 
management field. It has used the business talents available to it 
through its Secretaries, and Assistant Secretaries, who are in direct 
charge of its business operations. 

A sound organization is, of course, the first requisite to good man- 
agement, and we completed last April what is probably the most 
thorough review in many years of the organizational structure of 
the Navy. We have already implemented many of the recommenda- 
tions resulting from that review. One major item has been the addi- 
tion of two Assistant Secretaries, so that we now have Assistant 
Secretaries designated full time for each of the major areas of 
material, financial management, personnel, and Reserve Forces, and 
air, which includes research and development. A more effective dis- 














tribution of responsibilities has thereby been achieved, and a clearer 
relationship among these civilian executives delineated. 

The Navy is now operating all its shipyards on industrial-account- 
ing procedures, which makes exact costing available. Because of this, 
the costs of one operation can be compared with that of another and 
efliciency is markedly improved. 

Our naval stock fund, which has been in operation now for about 
70 years, is a billion-dollar business. It accelerates our accounting and 
costing of naval operations and it simplifies the procurement, storage, 
and distribution of the myriad of everyday consumables, The 
Marine Corps stock fund commenced operations last year and now 
embraces almost all of the common material used by the Marine Corps. 

Our budget structure and the accounting system tied directly to it 
by budget activity, produces timely financial information for the 
bureaus, offices, and the Marine C orps to use as a management tool. 

The Federal cataloging program is nearing completion in the Navy, 
and through the stratification and fractionization of our inventories 
we know what material we have, its age, and where it is located. 

The usage data on which to base stock levels and replacement orders 
flows in regularly from the fleet and Shore Establishment and we 
are therefore in a position to buy only what we require. This results 
in better utilization of our material and in substantially reduced 
inventories. 

CAREER ATTRACTIVENESS 


Every effort is being made within the Navy and Marine Corps to 
make a career in the service attractive. Stability of experienced per- 
sonnel rather than the present rapid turnover will pay large dividends 
in combat readiness as well as money savings. Admiral C arney and 
I are both committed to the internal improvement in the Navy—its 
morale, its leadership, its appearance, its discipline. Over the long 
pull we know that this will make the service more attractive by giving 
it greater esprit, which in turn will give to each individual the sense 
of be ‘longing to a fine and important organization. However, the 
main reasons that personnel give for leaving the service continue to 
be pay, poor and insufficient housing, and inadequate dependent care. 
Action is being taken, where practicable, in these areas and the Presi- 
dent has recommended positive action to this Congress in the career 
incentive bill and other beneficial legislation. Your support and enact- 
ment of these programs are earnestly and speedily requested. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I believe that our naval program as presented is a 
balanced, flexible, and realistic one—one that will give the country a 
fighting Navy and Marine Corps adequate to carry out whatever mis- 
sions may be assigned to them outside of a major conflict. 

The CHatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. Your 
splendid statement gives the committee the highlights of the Navy 
Department and furnishes information to the country which shows 
the Navy is in the highest state of efficiency and readiness. 

Now, I just want ‘to ask you a few questions and then I will go 
around the table and ask every member to ask questions that he thinks 
proper. 
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The other day Secretary Wilson, in testifying before the committee, 
summed it up in this way as far as the budget and the manpower 
was concerned: He said that the Air Force was satisfied; that the 
Navy and the Marine Corps did not get exactly what each wanted. 

Now, I want to ask you along that line: Of course, he had refer- 
ence to what is happening in the budget for 1955 and what is going 
to take place in the budget for 1956. What effect has the reduction 
on the budget of 1955 had on the Navy? Is it cutting you down in 
your planning? Is it taking ships too rapidly out of commission ? 
What have you to say now in regard to reducing that which Congress 
had appropriated and authorized for the Navy in fiseal year 1955? 

Secretary THomas. Well, Mr. Chairman, in 1955—You are talking 
about the current year now ? 

The Cuarrman. That is right, current year. 

Secretary THomas. We are still operating or have been operating 
1,131 ships, active ships, of which there was—— 

The CHarrMan. 1,131 ships? 

Secretary THomas. 1,131. As of December 31 it was down to 1,101. 
That always fluctuates within some degree. So in 1955 we operated 
the same number of active ships and the same number of warships, 
namely, 406, that we have been operating before. 

If 1 may, I would like to go back and give you a little of the back- 
ground of my thinking in this. 

The CHarrman. All right. 

Secretary THomas. Personally, I think this does give the Navy a 
combat-ready, a strong navy that is in a position at any time to carry 
out its D-day mission, which is primarily to withstand any initial 
onslaught that an enemy might make. 

The CHarrmMan. You make that statement in reference to the 1956 
budget ? 

Secretary THomas. And in 1955, while we did cut back in our 
number of personnel, and we maintained the same number of ships 
we had, namely 1,131 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

Secretary THomas. But I think to answer your question, if I may 
go back and put it in proper perspective, the thing that has plagued 
the services over many years have been these sharp inclines and de- 
clines, where we go up or accelerate very rapidly and then decelerate 
rather extremely rapidly. I think you have to go back a little to 
1935, for instance. 

In the services, all the services, we only had 250,000 men. We had 
a budget in those years of $590 million, a little over a half-billion 
dollars. Then in World War II those same services, from 1942 to 
1945, increased their personnel from 250,000 to 12,250,000. They spent 
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in that period $300 billion, roughly, or over 500 times what they had 
been geared up to spend. Well, you can’t expand any organization 
that fast without having great inefficiencies and great waste, which 
we know we had after World War IT. 

Then after that we cut down again to the bone. We cut down, in 
1948, to less than 114 million men, We cut our budget down to 
roughly $13 billion. And comes Korea, and we do the same thing 
all over. We expand to 314 million men and we spend roughly $200 
billion in the Korean war, and we had that fast acceleration again. 
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Now, you can’t, as I say, in any organization have acceleration of 
that kind without great inefficiency, great overexpansion of facilities, 
great overmanning. 

Now, what we are trying to do in 1955 and 1956—and I think 1956 
sees a culmination of this—is to try to bring down now and get a long- 
range floor for our military programs. 

I think this 1955 and 1956—I think 1956 now sees the leveling off of 
this flow. I think it is a longe-range program. We are working on 
that premise, that it is a long-range program. 

Now, for instance, we had on board on December 31, 686,000 men. 
That was broken down into 67,000 officers, 2,200 nurses, 5,800 warrants 
and 605,000 enlisted men. The Marine Corps had 220,000, 17,000 
officers and 202,000 men. Now we go from 686,000 men on December 
31, last, to 657,000 men a year from next June. So we havea year anda 
half to make an adjustment of 30,000 men. 

Now, I ask you to remember that in this expansion, Korea and 
otherwise, the Navy has 317 major installations. We have 259 in the 
United States and we have 58 overseas. 

Now, I think—and I say this without any reservations—that in my 
opinion by the proper consolidation of some of these activities, by the 
proper reorganization of some of them, by the proper, maybe elimina- 
tion of some of the minor ones, I think within the confines of 317 major 
installations, with a good management job, that we can make an ad- 
justment of 30,000 men in a year and a half and still give you a strong 
combat-ready Navy. 

Mr. Suorr. Mr. Chairman, would the Secretary yield just at that 
point ? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Short. 

Mr. Suorr. And this reduction is really minor. It is slow. It is 
gradual. It is orderly. And what you have said about personnel ap- 
plies also to materiel. As you well stated in your prepared manuscript, 
this reduction of 100 ships, from 1,100 you are operating this year. to 
the contemplated operation of 1,000 ships in fiscal 1956, really applies 
chiefly to amphibious and auxiliary vessels and doesn’t materially or 
substantially affect the combat vessels that are now operating. 

Secretary THomas. Mr. Short, that is right. I would like to call the 
committee’s attention to the fact that we have 2,705 vessels. As of 
December 31 we had 1,101 active. Now, of that, 406 were what we call 
warships. And we break warships down as carriers, destroyers— 
cruisers, destroyers, destroyer escorts, and submarines. So we call 
anything that packs a real offensive punch as a warship. 

We have 406 of those. 

Now, this new program doesn’t envision reducing that. Asa matter 
of fact, we are going to add a new carrier, a new Forrestal-type carrier. 
We will add a new air-carrier group, which will make our air power 
even greater. 

So we will have no reduction in our warships as such, of 406. The 
remainder of those 700 will be patrol vessels, minor type of vessels, 
which also pack a punch, but which we don’t call warships. 

Now, all we are taking out, we are going to reduce from 1,101 to 
1,001, Those will be primarily auxiliaries and amphibious-type craft. 
Now, we can do that, because as you know, we are bringing one Marine 
air wing back from Japan. That type of vessel that we lay up in the 
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easiest type to get out. You can recommission one of those very 
quickly, I mean the type of amphibious 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Secretary THomaAs. Then we have in reserve, in addition to that, 
1,600 vessels, of which 331 are additional warships, of the cruisers, 
carriers, destroyers, and you have a very potent first-line Navy and 
you have a very potent reserve, in my opinion. 

The Cuairman. Now, Mr. Secretary, then the country can under- 
stand from your viewpoint the reduction in fiscal *55 and fiseal *56 
will not in any way jeopardize the proper defense of the country or 
the planned program of the Navy as the Navy Department suggested 
in writing up the budget ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, Mr. Chairman, I would like to answer 
that. We are coming down from this Korean peak now to a level-off 
figure. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Now, let’s talk about leveling off and 
stability. How many ships will you have in fiscal 56, combatant ships, 
incondition? Is it 405? 

Secretary Tuomas. We will have 1,101 active ships, of which 406 
will be what we call warships. 

The Cuarrman. All right, 406 will be combatant ships. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. There will bea total Navy of 1,100 ships? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, that is active ships. 

The Cuarrman. Of active ships. 

Secretary Tuomas. There will be a total of 1,001 active. 

The CuairMan. 1,001 active and 406 combatant ships. 

Secretary THomas. Which is the same as we have been operating. 

The Cuatrman. What will be your personnel, 664,000 4 

Secretary THomas. 657,000 will be—— 

The CuarrmMan. 657,000. 

Secretary Tuomas. Will be the end strength as of 56. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Now, if you maintained that, you are 
satisfied that will give the country the type and character of the Navy 
it needs for an indefinite period of time, is that correct ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, Mr. Chairman, I, as the Secretary of the 
Navy and a citizen, believe that. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think if we can maintain that type of floor, 
we will be—— 

The Cuarrman. Allright. How long have you got to maintain that, 
for an indefinite period of time ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Lam thinking in terms— 

The CuHarrMan. Then next year, in fiscal 57, if we come in and begin 
to cut it down, then you will be cutting the muscles and you would be 
jeopardizing in certain degree the security, then, is that correct ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, I think so. I think that, as I said before, 
has been our difficulty. There have been these sharp increases and 
decreases, and now we have 

The Cuatrman. Then if the Congress and the country goes along 
with the Navy with about what you have in the °55 and °56 budget, that 
is about what we should maintain for an indefinite period of time, with 
world conditions like they are ? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is my opinion, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. But if you come in here next year and begin to oat 
it down, we will be jeopardizing the proper defense of the country, 
that correct # 

Secretary THomas. With world conditions as they are, definitely. 

The CuarrMan. With world conditions like they are. 

Secretary Tuomas. Definitely. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Short, any questions / 

Mr. Suorr. There is one point the Secretary brought out, I think, 
that interests all members of this committee and of the whole Congress, 
and that is the Navy seems—and I am sure this includes the Marine 
Corps as well fully cognizant and aware of the wide gap between pro- 
jects that have been authorized and projects that have been funded. 
And you have definitely promised us 1n your statement you are going 
to do your best to reduce that gap by recommending recision of certain 
items that you can get along without ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Short, we are in complete agreement that 
the gap is much too wide, and we right now owe the chairman a letter, 
which is being prepared, showing a line list of all of our projects. And 
we are going to come in with a recommendation of a rescission of cer- 
tain unessentials, ones that have proven to be unessential now, and 
we are going to narrow that gap, and we firmly believe it should be 
narrowed. We are in complete agreement with that. 

Mr. Suorr. Now, for the sake of the record, I wish the Secretary, 
Mr. Chairman, would take just a few minutes to tell us of the im- 
portance of having these carriers, particularly the supercarriers of the 
Forrestal type. Because it has been indicated by some rather promi- 
nent Members of the Congress who sit in pretty high positions that 
we no longer need these carriers, and I mean two members who have 
a lot to say about the appropriations. I am not calling any names, 
but it seems to be an obsession with some men. In riding back from 
the White House I listened with a great deal of interest, but with 
perplexity, to some of the views expressed that in another war it 
would all be over in 13 hours and we wouldn't need any carriers. 

Now, I have a contrary view, of course, particularly after being 
down at the christening of the Forrestal, which was a great ceremony, 
and I am sorry that all members of the committee couldn’t have been 
there. 

You brought out in your statement the mobility of carriers and 
the question that there is no sovereignty involved, that we have to 
have a hard-hitting mobile striking force, perhaps a greater need for 
it now than ever before. 

I wish you would tell members of this committee, in order that we 
might be fortified, the necessity in your opinion for a continuation of 
the present program to add other supercarriers to the Forrestal that 
has just been christened. 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, Mr. Short, in my opinion the large carrier, 
such as the Forresta/, is more important today and more vital than it 
has ever been in history. 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. 

Secretary Tuomas. The reason behind that: First of all I would 
like to say that I believe in your fixed bases. While your fixed bases 
in many cases do involve sovereignty, while they are fixed and thev 
are known, nevertheless, we believe in a complex of both fixed bases 
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and moving bases. So we work very closely with the Air Force. There 
is no disagreement. 

Mr. Suorr. The carriers do not supplant—— 

Secretary THomas. No. 

Mr. Suorr. But simply complement land bases. 

Secretary Tuomas. No, they complement, and they give you a bal 
anced complex of the right kind of bases, in our opinion. 

Now, the Forrestal type, your new carriers, are actually moving 
airbases. They move up to 40 miles an hour. They are very fast. 
They carry the new heavy bombers that can carry a terrific punch. 
They are hard to find and, moving at 40 miles an hour, they are cer- 
tainly harder to find than a fixed base. They have the protection of 
their fighter aircraft. They will have guided missile ships along with 
them, the new type we are developing now, in the task force. ‘They 
will be very hard to destroy. They will be hard to find, and they will 
be hard to destroy. 

Now, in moving on the perimeter of any base or any enemy, they 
dilute both the enemy’s offense and his defense, because then the enemy 
has to defend all his entire area; because they can range that whole 
area. 

In his offense, the mobile base dilutes it because he has to go out 
and find that base, which may move four or five hundred miles to a 
different location in a matter of a few hours. So it poses a tremen- 
dous threat. It is actually a moving airbase that can use the oceans 
of the world as its runways. 

I think that we would be very failing if we did not have a balanced 
program of both fixed airbases and your moving airbases. 

Some of the other things I would like to mention now is that we 
are coming up with a new seaplane which the Navy is developing. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, one minute, Mr. Secretary. If Mr. Short 
will permit an interruption—- 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. In view of the fact that Mr. Kilday and Mr. Cole 
have to go to the Atomic Energy, and we will continue to be here, 
[ want to ask if Mr. Kilday and Mr. Price and Mr. Durham 

Mr. Kitpay. Not at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cole, have you any questions at this time 
before you have to go? 

Mr. Cote. I would only like to inquire, Mr. Secretary, what the 
Navy’s plans are with respect to the place where it proposes to build 
the atomic submarines that are scheduled for the future. I under- 
stand that you plan—I have read where the Navy plans to build at 
least one every year. Is it the plan of the Navy to build all of its 
atomic submarines in the one place where they have been built so 
far? 

Secretary Tuomas. No; it isn’t, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Corr. I am glad to hear that. I am raising the question to 
find out what your plans are to bring some competition into this new 
enterprise. 

Secretary THomas. We are studying that right now, with the idea 
of bringing new sources into that field. 

Mr. Coir. Where are you going to do it ? 

Secretary Tuomas. We haven't decided that yet. We are studying 
that now, to see where. 
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Mr. Cote. Where is it possible 

Secretary Tuomas. Pardon me? 

Mr. Coir. Where is it possible for it to go in ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Oh, I think there are a lot of places where it 
will be possible to build atomic-type submarines. 

Mr. Coir. You said you had no idea. Now you say there are lots 
of places. 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, I think—If you are going to start a new 
source, there would be quite a few places that would be available as 
anew source. 

Mr. Corr. Well, I am glad, at least, although you are not giving 
me much information, I am glad to hear you are considering it, 
anyway. 

Secretary Tuomas. I am not giving you much information, I am 
sorry, because I haven't too much to give you right now, because it 
is in the study stage, recognizing, as you do, that we have to expand 
our sources. 

Mr. Corr. Your statement said that one atomic submarine was 
joining the fleet this year 

Secretary Tuomas. But it says three in 1956. 

Mr. Corr. Which one were you referring to / 

Secretary Thomas. The Nautilus. 

Mr. Cote. Were you referring to the Nautilus? 

Secretary THomas. The Nautilus, yes. I think you know—— 

Mr. Cote. That isall. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Cole, you are finished ? 

Mr. Corr. Yes. 

The Cuamrman. Mr. Durham, you have some questions ? 

Mr. DurnHam. I have no questions. 

The Carman. Mr. Price, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Price. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I am just curious to know some- 
thing more about this intriguing figure of $1,750 million saving on 
the budget. What portion of that is the Navy expected to contr ibute 2 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, I think what Mr. Wilson meant on that, 
at least it was my interpretation of it, that whenever you plan any- 
thing of the size of the military services and have to plan a year and 
a half in advance, roughly, and budget a year and a half in advance, 
you can’t precisely figure exactly what your expenditure is going to be. 

Now, we think that these budgets are rockbottom budgets, and we 
have gone on that basis. On the other hand, we would be derelict in 
our responsibility if, in spite of that, we didn’t try to do a better 
management job, and if in doing a better management job we could 
save some money, I think that is our responsibility to do it. 

I would like to say this, that if we do that, though, I think we would 
report to you and tell you the areas where we are doing it and why 
we are doing it. But we are approaching it that these are the mini- 
mums that we can live with now, but we are going to try, through 
better and increasing better management, to doa better job. 

Mr. Price. Well, if it is a rockbottom budget, then do you have 
much hope that you will be able to save any great amount on the 
budget ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I wouldn’t, no. I would say right now I would 
have no hope that we would save any great amount. Because we 
think they are very tight budgets. But on the other hand, you do 
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have a lot of factors in a year and a half in the future in these large 
expenditures that can happen. I mean you can have a delay in deliv- 
ery of some items, your major items. You could have 

Mr. Price. Do the figures in here for the Navy represent everything 
the Navy requested of the budget or does it represent a reduction from 
the budget ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I am not sure I understand that question. 

Mr. Price. Does this represent everything that the Navy requested 
or has it been stipulated by the Director of ‘the Budget and sent back 
to you for reduction ¢ 

Secretary THomas. Well, of course you always come up with your 
preliminary budgets, which are adjusted, and they are adjusted within 
the Navy and the Marine Corps itself and within the Defense Depart- 
ment. Now, those adjustments, we came up with a higher budget, 
not too much higher but a higher budget, which was adjusted, and 
these adjustments are, in my opinion, satisfactory. 

As I say, this budget that we have put in for, in my opinion, will 
give you a combat- ready Navy, give you a leveled-out, a long-term 
program that will put your Navy in very strong position and will 
enable it to carry out any D-day assignments. 

Mr. Price. I was interested in your reference to the fact that you 
have asked for one figure for research and development. All the serv- 
ices have asked for one appropriation for that. Now, how is that 
divided ¢ 

Secretary THomas. Well, that will be divided. You see, the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy for Air, who has research and develop- 
ment, will be responsible for that. The bureaus will put in for their 
allocation and it will be allocated through his office. In doing it under 
one appropriation, it gives you much better control over it than if you 
do it in seven different places. I think you will get a better research 
and development program, and I think you will get more for whatever 
money you expended. 

Mr. Price. Does it represent more unity in the actual program—— 

Secretary Tuomas. Pardon me? 

Mr. Price. Does it represent more unity in the actual program, 
aside from the financing ? 

Secretary THomas. Well, yes. You have your one central place 
coordinating all the programs, which gives you a lot more efficiency, 
as I say. a lot more for whatever 

Mr. Price. But you still have your separate research and develop- 
ment organization ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. Well, that is separate, separate from the 
bureaus, but the bureaus each get certain research and development 
money. But this will give you a much better coordination and alloca- 
tion of your money, I think. 

Mr. Price. That is all I have. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Price. 

Now, following—One second, Mr. Brooks, and then I will call on 
you. Following up the suggestion of Mr. Short in regard to your 
public-works bill, I want to call the committee's attention that I took 
this point up on December 20 with the Secretary, and I pointed out to 
him that there is $289 million worth of authorizations from the com- 
mittee and the Appropriations Committee had only made available 
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£98 million. So I suggested to him not to go too fast in new authori- 
zations. We want to adopt the policy of keeping authorizations and 
appropriations closer in hand than we have in the past. And I am 
certainly glad to note, and also from your letter, that you are going 
along on that preiiise. 

Secretary THomas. That is right. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, in regard to the airplane carrier, as I stated 
the other day when we were discussing Mr. Wilson’s fine statement, 
the budget recommends a new airplane carrier. 

Now, strictly speaking, I don’t know whether it is necessary to have 
an authorization, because there was put on the statute books, about 
25 or 30 years ago enough tonnage to last almost 100 years. I had 
experienced so much difficulty back in those days getting authoriza- 
tions that, with Admiral Nunn and others, I said, “Well, we will shoot 
the works and I hope we will put enough tonnage authorization in 
there that will last at least during my lifetime.” And we did so. 
I think, strictly speaking, all you would have to do is to go before the 
Appropriations Committee and get the money. But nevertheless, I 
want you to send up here a bill for this airplane carrier, and I want 
the committee to have a hearing on it, and for the committee, notwith- 
standing the fact that the tonnage is already there. to act on it, just 
like we did on the Forrestal. 

Secretary THomas. Fine. 

The Cuatrman. Now, Mr. Brooks, any questions—Mr. Short, did 
you finish ? 

Mr. Suort. No, I am finished. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, Mr. Chairman, [ thought this: Mr. Short re- 
ferred to the Secretary’s speech when the Forrestal was commissioned. 
Some of us were not privileged to be there. I thought it might be a 
good idea, since Mr. Short feels that the remarks were well worth 
reading by the committee, that we just put a copy of his speech in the 
record. 

Mr. Snort. I have— 

Mr. Brooks. This morning. 

Mr. Suorts. I might say to the gentleman from Louisiana I already 
received that permission. 

The Cruarrman. That is right. It is going in the Congressional 
Record. 

Mr. Suortr. Yes, the whole ceremony. 

Mr. Brooxs. Are you going to put it in the Congressional Record 
or this record ? 

Mr. Suorr. In the Congressional Record. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Mr. Suort. It is a little long. I will have to get special permission 
to put it all in. 

Mr. Brooks. You will get permission. 

Mr. Snort. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. I want to ask you this, Mr. Secretary: You refer to 
slippage of aircraft deliveries in certain models. How bad is that? 

Secretary THomas. Well, of course the difficulty of that is that we 
were going in a transition period there from regular propeller type 
aircraft into the jets, and that transition period is a difficult period. 
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You are developing several different models. You can’t freeze on 
one because the art is progressing so fast. The slippage in the Navy 
has been a fair slippage. I think we have it under control now, and we 
are working on it very hard. We will get this year, as I pointed out 
in my statement, 2,616 new modern aircraft. It takes 2,400 a year to 
keep our fleet modern, our air fleet modern. We will get those from 
here on out. 

But we did have a period there when we had to do with the conven- 
tional type, propeller type aircraft, because certain models did not 
develop on a production basis the way we planned. 

Mr. Brooks. I am not quite familiar with the word “slippage” as 
used in that sense, but what would you say would be your average 
there? Would you be a year, a year and a half behind? 

Secretary Tuomas. Oh, that is hard to pin down exactly, but I 
would guess it was a year, a year and a half. 

Mr. Brooks. Because these are rather critical days we are in and 
it is bad to have a slippage even of a small percent. 

Secretary THomas. We have had that now, Mr. Brooks. I mean 
that is past. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. You are catching up, you mean there ? 

Secretary THomas. We are catching up with it, yes. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. Then in the same paragraph you refer to 
greatly increased obligating authority needed for fiscal 1 57. Why is 
that going to be needed in fiscal 1957 ? 

Secretary THomas. Well, we are doing just what the chairman said, 
we are narrowing this gap down now. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Secretary THomas. And we are only requesting money that we need. 

Now, with this slippage and this reprograming and these planes 
coming in this year instead of last year and the year before, we are 
using money which has already been appropriated. Now we will use 
that “bac ‘klog up, and next year, to keep our fleet modern and to get 
the planes we need, we will have to have a substantially larger amount 
of money appropriated. 

Mr. Brooks. What sort of backlog of money do you have? How 
much is it! 

Secretary Tuomas. I can’t tell you exactly the figure, but by the 
time that we get this year and 1956 in, we will have narrowed that 
gap down to where we will have to have new appropriating money if 
we get new modern aircraft. 

Mr. Brooxs. In other w ords, you are operating to some extent on 
prior approriations. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. And obligating authority at the present time. 

Secretary THomas. And using that for 1956, and that will use up 
our backlog, and then we will have that gap that the chairman has 
talked about. We will have that narrowed down. From there on out 
for new equipment we will have to have new appropriations. 

Mr. Brooxs. So your statement there about approximately $2.9 
billion for major procurement is not really the limit of the procure- 
ment that you have in mind this year. You will be able to use some 
of these accumulated funds? 

Secretary THomas. Well, as you will see there, we had $1.8 billion 
for aircraft a year ago and only $700 million this year. So we have 
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reduced that by $1.2 billion. Now, that takes up our backlog. Next 
year we are going to have to have, to get the number of craft we need, 
the modern craft, a new appropriation, much larger than $700,000. 

Mr. Brooks. $700 million. 

Secretary Tuomas. $700 million, yes, excuse me. 

Mr. Brooks. So the next year we will be prepared for a considerabic 
increase in the amount of appropriations for procurement purposes 
in the Navy. 

Secretary Tuomas. For aircraft particularly. 

Mr. Brooks. Over what we have this year? 

Secretary THomas. Yes. And I would like to go on record very 
strongly on that, because we are going to have to have it next year. 

Mr. Brooxs. Why would we wait until next year, if it is badly 
needed ? 

Secretary THomas. Well, because there again it is because we are 
cutting down the gap and not building up a big backlog of money. 

Mr. Brooks. What we need now is aircraft, it seems to me. 

Secretary THomas. Well, we are getting them as fast as we can. I 
mean, more appropriated money right now won’t get us any more of 
our aircraft. 

Mr. Brooks. In other words, the factory is running full time? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is true, we are pushing deliveries as fast as 
we can. And we are paying the money that has accrued through slip- 
page. But next year we will absorb that, but to get our few planes 
and our requirements to keep our fleet modern, we will have to have 
a much larger appropriation in aircraft, and I would like to go on 
record very clearly on that. 

Mr. Brooks. What would you say, 3 or 4 billions? 

Secretary THomas. No, I wouldn’t say that much. I would think 
probably more like last year, $1.9 billion, something in that neighbor- 
hood. 

Mr. Brooks. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Johnson ¢ 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Secretary, I want to compliment you on your 
very nice statement. Also, I am proud of the fact that California 
made a distinct contribution to national defense when you became our 
Secretary. 

Mr. Snort. If the gentleman will yield, I want to say that Mr. 
Thomas really came from Missouri. 

Mr. Jonnson. Well— _ [Aside]. 

One thing I want to ask you about : Has the atomic energy that pro- 
pels the submarine—is that now in such a state that it is perfected so 
it will be used in other cases, or is it just in experimental stage this 

. time? 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Johnson, first of all, I would like to say 
that the trials of the Vauti/us have been outstanding. I mean they 
have far exceeded any trial of any that I ever knew of a light ship be- 
fore. Now, our new aircraft have much more advanced propulsion 
plants than the Vautilus. They are much more advanced. They are 
greater power, less weight—I can’t give you the details of it, but the 
new ones are greatly progressed over the Nautilus. 

Mr. Jonson. Then it has gotten beyond the experimental stage? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think it is way beyond that stage now. 
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Mr. Jounson. It isthe real thing now ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think it is way beyond that. 

Mr. Jounson. What kind of possibility is there that the same kind 
of power might be used in larger ships and surface ships ‘ 

Secretary Tuomas. In my opinion, you are going to see that in the 
not too distant future. I think the potential for atomic power, as far 
as propulsion goes, is far beyond anything that we have thought of 
today. 

Mr. Jornson. In your statement you mentioned the fact that we 
are building another carrier similar to the Forrestal. As I recollect 
it, several years ago we passed a law—and I think Mr. Vinson was 
the author of it—which authorized one carrier a year for 10 years, 
is that 

The CHatrman. No. I wish that had been so, but we never got it 
through. The only thing we are doing is trying to get them—They 
want them to be built in private shipyards and they want them to be 
built in Navy shipyards. 

Mr. Jonnson. Anyway, one more will be built after this one, after 
the Forresta/, one more of a similar type / 

Secretary THomas. We have two in construction already. 

Mr. Jonnson. Two? 

Secretary THomas. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Is the Forrestal 1 of those 2? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Jonunson. All right. That is all I wanted. 

Secretary Tuomas. Then this will be the fourth one that is coming 
up in 56, 

Mr. Jounson. Then I assume these ships will carry guns that can 
shoot nuclear weapons, is that correct ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, they will be—— 

The Cuatrman. I would suggest, Mr. Johnson, that you don’t go 
into the military type of guns. I would suggest that a question along 
this line be asked: That a carrier of this size is capable of carrying 
all modern weapons. 

Mr. Jounson. Is that correct ? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is a fair statement. 

Mr. Jounson. Emphasizing the word “all.” 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Now, in that connection—Pardon me 1 minute, Mr. 
Rivers. I didn’t exactly catch your answer to one of Mr.-Johnson’s 
questions about nuclear power. What was that you said ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, Mr. Johnson asked if this nuclear pro- 
pulsion would not be adaptable to other type of ships. 

The Cuarrman. That is it. 

Secretary THomas. And in my opinion it will be, and in my opinion 
it will come very fast. 

The Cuamman. That is it. Now, that is particularly what I wanted 
to get out. 

Then the way you are thinking, in a short time there will be other 
ships that probably will be so harnessed and operated, is that correct? 

Secretary THomas. Well, yes. I am not sure what we mean by short 
time, but I think it is going to come much faster than we have thought 
of in the past. 











The Cuarrman, All right. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think it is going to come very fast. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, would you allow one question to cor- 
rect an error that Mr. Smart called to my attention ? 

The Cuarman. All right. 

Mr. Jounson. I understood you to say you were building two ships, 
and I thought one was the Forrestal and one was another ship, but 
Mr. Smart tells me that your testimony was that we are building three 
in addition, three additional carriers to the Forrestal, of the same 
general type. 

Secretary THomas. That is right. And this one requested in the 
56 will be the fifth of the Forrestal type. 

Mr. Jonnson. I see. 

The CuHamman. Now, 1 minute. As has been suggested by one of 
the counsel, has the Forrestal so been constructed that it could be con- 
verted to nuclear power ? 

Secretary Tuomas. No, not as yet. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Rivers 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, I would like to correct one thing. This 
new Forrestal will be the fifth, the one in the 1956 budget. We have 
4 under construction now and the fifth one will be in the 1956 budget. 

Mr. Jonnson. We are approaching Mr. Vinson’s ambition. 

Secretary THomas. Yes, we will be at the half-way mark. 

The CHatrman. One minute, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. I haven’t said a word. 

The CnHarrmMan. Lam holding you down purposely. 

Now, I want to make this statement in public: Of course we recog- 
nize the fact that these large carriers, a great many of them, can’t go 
through the Panama Canal. Now, I do think in the interest of ship- 
building over the country as a whole, some thought ange be given 
sometimes to building these, some of these large carriers, on the West 
coast. I know it is going to cost a little bit more, but we daar provided 
in statute that they will have a 6 percent differential. To keep up 
the shipbuilding industry at Hunter’s Point, Mare Island, Puget 
Sound, and the others, we should not adopt the policy that all of these 
ships be built on the Atlantic coast. I hope that matter will be given 
consideration when we come down to laying down any more large 
carriers. Because it takes at least 2 weeks, 3 weeks, or a month for a 
carrier to go out from the Atlantic into the Pacific, in view of the fact 
that they can’t go through the canal. So I hope we will think about it. 

Thank you, Mr. Rivers, for permitting me to make that statement. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir; glad to be of assistance. Mr. Secretary, I was 
quite impressed with your comprehensive statement and particularly 
impressed with the manner in which you remembered those many 
figures over a period of years affecting the Navy and its tonnage and 
the Marine Corps, and everybody else. 

‘ If my memory serves me, you have been in Washington just about 
as long as lots of us have been in C ongress. Because, if I remember, 
you were identified with the Navy along with the late Jim Forrestal, 
isn’t that correct ? 

Secretary Tromas. Yes, sir. I was here for 3 years during World 
War IT and then went back, of course. 
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Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. I don’t know of any civilian who is better 
qualified to speak for the branch which he represents, and I want to 
congratulate you on that fine statement. 

I just want to inquire this, knowing your fine background. I am 
sure, though, despite that, you conferred with your top Navy and 
Marine Corps advisers on the present strength which you arrived at. 
The Secretary of Defense said that the Navy wasn’t completely satis- 
fied, or in substance he said that. I don’t imagine they were completely 
satisfied, that is, the Marines and the Navy. Now, having in mind 
your great commitments over long distances—in my town of Charles- 
ton we have the Atlantic Mine Fleet. That is committed to the Medi- 
terranean, as you know, with the Sixth Fleet. On the Pacific you 
have—on the west coast you have the Pacific Mine Fleet. That like- 
wise is committed to a distances. Those are just mine fleets. 
And that goes for the fleet operating out of Norfolk and the others 
operating out of the other western bases. 

Now, knowing of those distances and thinking of your personnel, 
are you completely satisfied with this reduction which you were com- 
pelled to take in this presentation you have made to us ? 

Secretary THomas. Well, Mr. Rivers, I will say this: As I say, | 
go back to these sharp inclines and declines. We have got to level off 
on a program, in my opinion, that we can live with for a long time. 
We have 1 or 2 things to do: We have got to decide that we are going 
to have war with Russia this year or next year, in which case, if we 
decide that, then we have to go into full, all-out mobilization. Now, 
if then our decision is that this is going to be a long, drawn-out affair, 
which in my opinion it is going to be, and that we have to have a good 
solid military program, defense program, with a floor on it, then I 
think we have got to bring down and decide where that floor is. 

Now, nobody can tell within a few thousand men whether it is there 
or there [indicating with fingers]. My opinion is that we can take, 
giving priority to our fleet, to our air, the supporting establishments 
that go with that, and then make the other adjustments that are neces- 
sary in the lower level of maybe some of these facilities through con- 
solidation, through organization and the like, and give at this level a 
strong military program that has—— 

Mr. Rivers. You wouldn’t venture any other reduction, knowing 
what happened? Now, you take, for instance, the Communists. When 
they run up against a stone wall, they play dead, and lull us into a 
sense of false security. For instance, this Formosa thing you have out 
there. They come in and find out they can’t go any farther and they 
will stop. That is going to cause us to disperse some of our Seventh 
Fleet activities. 

Now, knowing those things, which I am sure you know, would you 
venture any further reduction, knowing how they operate ? 

Secretary THomas. Well, I am thinking in terms, as I told the chair- 
man here, of this being the floor that we are leveling out for a long 
time—and it is my understanding that that is Mr. Wilson’s program, 
too. Mr. Wilson, as I have told the chairman, I think, is used to long- 
range planning, and he believes we should have a long-range plan. Of 
course, then we are dependent upon the Congress, as you know. If we 
take this as a level, then we will have to have the money appropriated 
annually to maintain that level. 
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The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Secretary Tuomas. But I am looking forward to it as a long-range 
program. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Rivers, may I interrupt you ? 

And this is the minimum fioor. This is the floor that you feel should 
be under the Navy, the Marine Corps, for an indefinite period of time ? 

Secretary Tuomas. With world conditions as they are today. 

The Ciairman. With world conditions. 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, world conditions won’t change in your lifetime, 
you know that. 

Secretary THomas. Then this is the floor. 

Mr. Rivers. Not with the Communists. 

Secretary Tuomas. Pardon me? 

Mr. Rivers. | say, not with the Communists. Because, as you say, 
they are committed to attack us one of these days, and you know that. 
And as Mr. Vinson said, much better than I could say, are you willing 
to venture the assertion that this is a minimum floor ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. I am, yes, as I say, with conditions the way they 
are, if they are maintained at this—— 

Mr. Rivers. I will assume the responsibility that they are going to 
continue. 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, would you venture that opinion 4 

Secretary Tuomas. On that basis, yes. 

The Cuarrman. Well, that is exactly, Mr. Secretary, in line with 
what Admiral Radford said. Now, here is what Admiral Radford 
said. I want to make this statement, and I want the press to try to get 
this across to the people : 

The total military personnel strength goal toward the end of fiscal 1956 is 
approximately 2,850,000 men. In my opinion, this is about the general order 
of magnitude of the size force which, with minor adjustments, we must be pre- 
pared to maintain in an improved state of readiness for as long as the Communist 
threat hangs over our head. This may be 10 years or it may be 50 years. 

Secretary THomas. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Now, what I hope the Congress will do and what 
L hope the Department will do and what I hope the committee will do: 
2,850,000 men is a good many men. A thousand ships is a large number 
of ships. Some 13,000 airplanes is a large number of airplanes. Now, 
if we will maintain this type of insurance for an indefinite period of 
time, as long as world conditions are like they are, we can accomplish 
two things: We cope with local aggression, such as might be breaking 
out, and also we stand as a deterrent to world conquest by Communist 
aggression. That is what I want the committee and the Congress to 
do. Say, “Now, this is our program, 2,850,000 men in all; 656,000 for 
the Navy, 1,000 ships in commission, of which 406 of them are com- 
batant ships, and so many thousand airplanes. We havea good, strong 
organization.” 

Now, the only weakness that les in there is that when-the sun 
shines bright, then somebody will say, “Well, for the sake of economy 
we have to reduce it.” Then we go down. Then a little flurry takes 
place in the world and up we go again. And that prohibits orderly 
planning. 

Secretary THomas. That is right. 
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The CHarrman. That is extravagant. This is wasteful. And at 
the same time it is ac alculated risk in the defense of the countr y that 
we shouldn’t take. And that is what I am glad the Secretary recom- 
mends, with the best reasoning of Admiral Radford and Mr. Wilson, 
and has answered the question so positively and so correct, that if 
we get below this, we are then skating on thin ice. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, let me say this: I am glad to see that you agree 
so fully with Mr. Vinson, and I want to end by saying I think your 
statement was a well prepared one, and I hope that you will remember 
this committee will back you. Because the Congress is equally, along 
with the executive department, in this defense proposition, and we 
will back you. And we want you to all realize that we will all go 
along with it. Congress does not lag behind the thinking that is 
going on in the country. I want to congratulate you on your fine 
statement. 

Secretary THomas. Thank you very much, Mr. Rivers. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Short. 

Mr. Snort. I am rather fearful, Mr. Secretary, that the statement 
vou made just a couple of moments. ago, in answer to Mr. Rivers, might 
be misconstrued and leave an entirely wrong impression. I am sure 
you didn’t intend it this way, when you spoke that we must decide on 
having war with Russia this year or next year or some other year. 
Now, we are not going to decide when we go to war with the Com- 
munists. Russia is going to make the decision. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. What I meant was trying to 
decide whether they are going to decide to attack us this year or not. 

Mr. SnHort. That is right. I think the press should be careful in 
reporting your remarks. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Short, Iam glad you make that clear 

Mr. SwHort. Absolutely. It is like Mr. Wilson, off the cuff, the 
unfortunate expression that Formosa is a ripple, and the press will 
seize one word out of its context and spread it across the front pages 
and give entirely the wrong impression and a different meaning than 
Mr. Wilson had in mind. 

The Cuatrman. I trust the press will carry those remarks of Mr. 
Short, because they are very appropriate. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. CunntncHAm. Mr. Secretary, in your prepared statement I 
understood that you said the Navy is ready to cope with any emer- 
gency other than a major conflict, and in a major conflict to withstand 
the initial onslaught. What I would like to know is how can we help 
the Navy be able to withstand more than the initial onslaught of a 
major conflict? What do we need to do to get ready so we can with- 
stand more than just the initial onslaught ? 

Secretary THomas. Well, I think what you have to have—I think 
the Navy has it, in that we have the ships in the reserve and we have 
a good reserve program. I think when you level off on this program, 
whatever program you level off at—I think this is the right one—then 
you have to back that up with a very effective reserve that can be 
mobilized very quickly and get your ships out and get them commis- 
siones and in action. I think that is one of the keys to this whole 
thing, is this reserve program that is coming up. 

Mr. Cunntncuam. You are, of course, proceeding on the theory 
that the withstanding of the major onslaught might not end in major 
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conflict. There would be other onslaughts that we would have to be 
prepared for? 

Secretary Tuomas. Oh, I think so. I mean, I do not believe, my- 
self, that if we were attacked that the whole thing would be over in 
« few days. Now, of course that is one man’s opinion against an- 
other’s, but I don’t feel that way. And I think we have to be pre- 
pared for full mobilization and at least have the basis for a long war. 

Mr. CuNNINGHAM. I understood you certainly would be ready with 
a full mobilization in rhea logically for the second major onslaught. 

Secretary THomas. I think we would, myself. 

Mr. Cunnrneuam. You think you are in sufficient shape to do 
that? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think so, yes. 

Mr. CunnincHam. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Secretary, I want to refer to two particular parts 
of your prepared statement. In the beginning you mention the reduc- 
tion by 100 amphibious vessels. I am wondering what impact that 
would have, the removal of these amphibious vessels, on the mobility 
of the ground forces and your Marine divisions, which are supposed 
to be in a mobile state under the so-called New Look concept. In other 
words, X-number of divisions of ground forces are intended for vari- 
ous land areas and X-number of divisions of Marines are intended 
to be grounded, but being in a mobile state, will the reduction of those 
100 amphibious vessels have any impact upon the immediate mobility 
of those divisions in case of an emergency ? 

Secretary Tomas. Well, Mr. Hébert, the 100 is not all amphibious 
craft. Part of it are auxiliary. A good part of it is amphibious. 
But as I say, in bringing one Marine division back to the United 
States, they would be here—these types of vessels are very easy to 
reactivate. They take a very short time. I think the net result 
would not be a very—— 

Mr. Heserr. In other words, the Navy is prepared, under this re- 
duction in force, to be fully effective in the case of an immediate 
movement of troops, immediate mobility of these divisions? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, in my opinion, as far as you can get ready 
to move them; yes. 

Mr. Heserr. Well, will it be a deterrent in any way ? 

Secretary Thomas. I think not materially. 

Mr. Hérerr. Not materially. 

Secretary Tromas. Yes. I mean, you can’t take 100 ships out and 
say that you could do it as fast as if you had the 100 ships. But the 
type of ships that they are, the speed with which you could get them 
back activated, I don’t think it would materially affect your-——— 

Mr. H&serr. Good. That is what I wanted to get. 

Now, I want to refer to your last part of your statement in which 
you touch on the morale situation in the Navy, and the attractiveness 
of the Navy for enlistments. During the last several days we have 
heard a great deal about the lack of attractiveness on the part of the 
Armed Forces, and we will probably hear more when the Army comes 
before us. In this connection, Mr. Seer etary, I want to direct the atten- 
tion of the committee to the enlisted man’s level and indicate that the 
services themselves can do something over and above these so-called 
fringe benefits and lack of attractiveness, and in this particular in- 
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stance I want to direct the committee’s attention to a decision which 
you only recently made to show that a service can sell itself to the 
American people and to potential men in the service. And in that con- 
nection I think the decision that you made, Mr. Secretary, to allow the 
Navy to play in a bowl game was one of the most terrific public rela- 
tions jobs I have seen any service do. I paid you compliment privately 
and I want to pay you compliment publicly. 

While we feel complimented that the Naval Academy selected the 
Sugar Bowl, perhaps in other years they will select another bowl, if 
invited, and | think it is of interest, Mr. Chairman, that this whole 
situation was tied up nationwide and the Navy became a part of the 
American people, and so good a job did they do in selling the American 
people that during the month of January the enlistment quota in the 
Navy was oversubscribed, and indiéations are that in the month of 
February the enlistment quota will again be oversubscribed, and I 
think it is all reflected back in this presentation that the Navy made to 
the American people, and this was an affirmative proposition. 

And I want to pay you, Mr. Secretary, the highest compliment on 
that and hope that the sister services will follow in order and make the 
people believe that they are part of the services of this country, 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Rivers. What does the University of Mississippi think about 
that ? 

Mr. Winsreap. Well 

The CHairmMan. One minute. Are you through, Mr. Hébert? 

Mr. He&sert. Yes. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Johnson, you want to ask a question there of 
Mr. Hébert or the Secretary ? 

Mr. JoHnson. I want to make one statement about Mr. Hébert’s 
remarks, which were very interesting. They had a California coach 
that developed that team. 

The CHarrman. Well, all right. 

Mr. Jounson. For 5 years. 

The Cuartrman. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, I am sure that the California coach and 
the fact that the Navy won the Sugar Bowl game had to do in large 
measure with this great reenlistment program. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Chairman, while they are getting into this 

The Cuarrman. No, sir. 

Mr. Bares. I will be through in a couple of seconds. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Bares. I was going to add that perhaps in a little measure, also, 
the fact that the educational benefits under the GI bill of rights ex- 
pire on January 31 might also have had a little bit to do with it. 

Mr. Héperr. I am serious in what I said, and I think the Secretary 
will bear me out. 

The Cuatrman. Any other questions? 

Mr. Bates. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Now, let’s get down to business. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Bates. We have some important business, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Secretary, I haven’t had an opportunity to read 
your statement. I had constituents come in and of course they become 
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of the first order of magnitude. But I did notice on page 6 a reference 
to contract accelerations which has concerned me for a long time. 
I wrote a letter to you about 2 weeks ago and I got an acknowledg- 
ment. Perhaps by this time you are not in position to answer it, and 
that is perfectly all right. I have confidence that you will look into 
the matter thoroughly. But for the last 2 or 3 years the Navy has 
had between 2.2 and 2.5 billion dollars worth of contract terminations 
pending, and that is because of many planes like your F-10-F and 
AD-2 and your J-40 engines, many of which, in my judgment, from 
the information which I can receive, were improperly conceived or 
perhaps not even conceived at all when the initial production order 
Was given, and as a consequence you have had frames come off the 
production line or engines and the other little parts which might have 
been in somebody’s mind and were never even reduced to the drawing 
board, never did come through, and as a consequence the full plane 
was never able to fly in many instances. 

Now, perhaps, Mr. Secretary, at the moment—I know from your 
communication that you are looking into the matter and a report at a 
later time will be perfectly all right, if you are not in position today to 
comment on it. 

The Air Force, as you know, a week ago, did put out a new program 
whereby they are going to really evaluate and really test the proto 
types before they give the production orders. 

Secretary THomas. Well, Mr. Bates, I don’t think you were here. 
maybe, when I said it, but that whole transition from propeller type 
of airplane into jets is a very—that is a very major transition, and you 
are going into a lot of unknowns, and a lot of the first jets that were 
on the drawing board with certain specifications, and the like, did not 
develop. That applies to all the services. 

Mr. Bares. Yes, sir. 

Secretary THomas. You can’t make that transition, in my opinion, 
without having some rescheduling and having some new planes that 
don't develop into the standards that are originally laid out. Now 
we are a lot further along on that then we were then. I think we are 
much further along where our program will be much better. I have 
not been happy about the Navy’s air program in the past. 

The Cuarrman. You said what, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I have not been happy about the naval air pro- 
gram in the past as to planes, but we can’t go back 3 years and do 
that now. 

The Cuarrman. Now, explain for Mr Bates and the committee 
which way you have been unhappy about the Navy’s air program. 

Secretary THomas. The development of our new planes. I mean, 
they all didn’t develop the way that we had hoped they would, but I 
think that is bound to come out of the transition, as I say, from a 
conventional propeller type of plane to the new jets. That has been 
over, that interim, and now we have the planes coming and they are 
in production and are coming out. I think that is in the past. 

The Cuamman. Well 

Mr. Bares. There were two other things, Mr. Secretary 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bates, will you yield right there / 

Mr. Bares. I always vield to my chairman. 

The Cuamman. I think, in view of what the Secretary said, that 
he has been unhappy about the naval aviation—and of course that 
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is such an important matter—that I do think, Mr. Hébert, that it is 
a matter that your subcommittee, which was created by Congress 
yesterday, should look into most carefully, and see what has caused 
the unhappiness to the Secretary, and if there are any defects, to bring 
it to our full attention so we can correct it by statute or the Secretary 
“an correct it by regulation. 

So I suggest that you and Mr. Bates on that committee, and Mr. 
Brooks and Mr. Rivers and Mr, Gavin—Mr. Secretary, I think that 
matter ought to be considered by this subcommittee, and let’s go into 
it as the second thing on your agenda, Mr. Hébert and Mr. Bates. I 
would suggest you look into that, because if the Secretary is unhappy 
about it, why, we want to find out what is causing the unhappiness. 

Mr. Héserr. We will thoroughly explore it, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. One minute. Now, let’s get back to Mr. Bates. 

Secretary THomas. My statement was related to the past. 

Mr. Bares. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Thomas. And I think those problems have been pretty 
well resolved now. 

The CuairMan. Well, anyhow, let’s look into it. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, on page 6 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman- 

Mr. Brooks. I would like to say a word, Mr. Chairman, here. | 
say very little in the course of the meeting. 

The Crrairman. Do you yield to Mr. Brooks ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. Do you yield to me, Mr. Bates / 

Mr. Bares. I yield to Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks, | wanted to say, right on this point, that on page 6 
of his statement the Secretary refers to the unhappy situation there 
in Navy Air, and I questioned him specifically on that point. I think 
he has been very candid to say there has been slippage there in deliv 
eries of aircraft, and it has been a situation he tried to overcome. 

The Cuatrman. All] right. 

Mr. Barres. Hasthe gentleman finished / 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. I have been trying to do something on this, Mr. See 
retary, through various means for over a year and a half. Now, I 
understand when you are engaged in a war in Korea you want the 
very latest plane, and sometimes you have to put things into produe 
tion when you may not be quite ready. I understand also that there 
was perhaps some shortages in research money and then if you try 
to develop things, you are in the production line and use that money. 
That is one of the reasons why some of these things are done. 

And then of course, as you indicate, you are going through a transi- 
tion from the reciprocating engine to jet, and that presents problems. 
But I do think that basically and fundamentally the real problem 
that exists today is because these things are being put into the pro- 
duction line when it is still somebody’s dream. It is a little black 
box which never has been developed. 

So on my part, Mr. Chairman, if the Secretary will look into this 
matter personally and give us an answer to it, I am satisfied that from 
my point of view he can handle the matter well and capably, even 
without an investigation by our committee. 

The CHarmman. All right. 

Secretary THomas. I assure you we will do that, Mr. Bates. 
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The Cuatrman. All right. 

Now, Mr. Winstead ? 

Mr. Wrnsreap. No questions. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Nelson? 

Mr. Netson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I would like to know, if a major conflict did develop, 
initiated by full-scale nuclear attack, what would be the mission of 
the Navy at the present time? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think I would rather answer that in executive 
session. 

The Cuatrman. I think so, too, Mr. Nelson. It is a little too much, 
going into a plan of defense. I suggest you should propound that 
in executive session. 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. 

The CHairman. It is a very pertinent question that the committee 
should be informed on. 

Secretary THomas. Yes. 

The Cuamman. So will you hold it until we get into executive 
session 4 

Mr. Netson. I will be glad to, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrMan. Any further question, Mr. Nelson? 

Mr. Nexson. No. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Fisher? 

Mr. Fisner. Mr. Secretary, you started to say something about, as 
[ understood it, a new seaplane or some development on a seaplane, 
and you were interrupted. Would you like to pursue that a moment ’ 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, that came up having to do with new weap- 
ons and the new technologies and advanced tec chniques, and the like. 
The Navy is developing a seaplane now which, in my opinion, has a 
great potential. It is a jet seaplane. It will carry a very heavy load; 
it will carry it at high speeds; it will carry it a long way; and literally 
what it means, it can use the oceans of the world as its runways. 

Mr. Fisuer. It is now ina state of development or experimentation ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, it is further along than that. 

Mr. Rivers. That is not that flying LST, is it? 

Secretary Tuomas. No. 

The CHatrmMan. Order. But that is typical of the development. 

Is that all, Mr. Fisher? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Thank you, Mr. Fisher. 

General Devereux ? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. 

Now, pursuing the question about amphibious forces, Mr. Secre- 
tary, has the thinking on the part of the Navy changed so that they 
no longer consider amphibious forces part of the striking force of 
the Navy? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think quite the contrary. I would think with 
the advanced techniques of the Marine Corps, and all, on amphibious 
advancement. that we think of that even more strongly as a striking 
part of the Navy. 

Mr. Devereux. And you feel that you will have enough amphibious 
shipping ready to make the initial lift in case of an emergency ? 

Secretary THomas. Well, my feeling is—I think General Shepherd, 
I would like for him to answer that when he testifies. But my feeling 
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is with this type of ship that we can, by the time we could get suffi- 
ciently organized, we will have enough shipping for the first lift, and 
then we can expedite it fast enough to carry on. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, when we go into executive session, I would like 
to ask some more questions along those lines. 

The Cuarrman. I suggest you do so, because that is the very line I 
wanted some explanation about. 

Secretary THomas. All right. 

Mr. Devereux. In that connection, however, I would like to ask who 
in the Navy represents the development of amphibious forces, ship- 
wise, in your Department. Who do you have in charge of that? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well—— 

Mr. Devereux. Techniques from the Navy point of view. I am 
not talking about that from the amphibious forces point of view. 

Secretary THomas. It would be the Bureau of Ships. 

Mr. Devereux. What is that ? 

Secretary Tomas. It would be the Bureau of Ships. 

The CHarrMan. The Bureau of Ships. 

Mr. Devereux. The Bureau of Ships. 

Is anybody given the responsibility to directly concern himself with 
that development ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. It is in the Chief of Naval Operations, in 
his OP-03. They have an amphibious section which has that assign- 
ment. 

Mr. Devereux. What is his rank, do you know, by any chance? 

Secretary Tuomas. He is a rear admiral, so the admiral tells me, at 
the head of the Ships Characteristics Board. 

Mr. Devereux. But the amphibious section ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Pardon me? 

Mr. Devereux. The amphibious section, if you will. 

Secretary THomas. It is an amphibious section. 
tion for that. 

Mr. Devereux. And that is headed up by a rear admiral? 

Secretary THomas. Right. 

Mr. Deverrux. Thank you, sir. 

Now, another question I would like to ask: ” Hawaii who has 
paramount interest there, the Army, the Navy, or the Air Force? 

Secretary THomas. Well, than comes under Aino al Stumpp, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Pacific. 

Mr. Devereux. Very definitely, the Navy has paramount interest 
in the Hawaiian area ? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. I understand as far as the three Marine divisions 
and the three air wings of the Marine Corps are concerned, as legally 
constituted, you anticipate that they will be combat-ready and fully 
manned up to full strength ; is that correct ? 

Secretary THomas. Well, yes. When I say up to full strength, I 
would like to have General Shephe rd, when he testifies, tell you exactly 
in detail on that. But the 3 Marine air wings, the 3 Marine divisions, 
will be maintained. 

Mr. Devereux. There is some doubt in your 
whether or not they will be up to full strength ¢ 
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Secretary THomas. No, no, there isn’t—well, that again depends on 
what you call up to full strength. Like your manning of your ships. 
We are not manning at 100 percent because you don’t need to in a 
period of this kind, because you don’t stand watches and you don’t have 
the requirement for it, and in a peacetime area you don’t have to man 
100 percent. But I would say that they will—well, I would rather 
have General Shepherd give you that in detail when you go into execu- 
tive session. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary THomas. But to all intents and purposes, they will be 
manned fully. 

The Crarrman. Thank you, gentlemen. I want to make this obser- 
vation along that line. My recollection is that the committee spon- 
sored and passed a bill fixing by statute the composition of the Marine 
Corps, and if that composition is not being maintained in accordance 
with the law, why, then, we want the Department to be frank and 
candid and tell us the reason why. So we will have to examine the 
general most closely on that to see if any reductions—if 193,000 is 
at variance with what it was the intent of Congress when we passed 
the law for the composition of the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Hardy ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Secretary, Iam glad to get your explanation of this 
personnel strength proposition and particularly glad to observe that 
we are figuring on a stable, reasonably stable, level of Navy personnel. 

sut there are a few questions in connection with it that I would like 
to get a little clearer understanding of. 

I was rather happy to hear you say you expected to make up a 
considerable amount or to account for a considerable amount of that 
62,000 reduction by more efficient use of your Navy personnel. But 
you just made the observation or an observation that the ships are not 
fully manned at the present time, and very recently I was in a con- 
versation with a junior officer in command of one of the smaller ships, 
and he said he didn’t have enough enlisted men on there to keep his 
ship in the kind of shape it ought to be kept in. 

Now T just wonder what sort of shape we are in in that respect, and 
where this 62,000 reduction is going to take place, whether it is going 
to be aboard ship or whether it is going to be from your shore estab- 
lishment. 

Secretary Thomas. Well, Mr. Hardy, it is not planned that will 
come out of ships. Those reductions in manning levels have been 
tiade since Korea. You might have some isolated instance where 
a ship didn’t have enough complement. That could be. But the com- 
plements today, the manning levels, are agreed by the Chief of Naval 
Operations, that those are satisf: wctory manning levels for a peace- 
t:me condition. You don’t need 100 percent manned vessels when 
you are in this 

Mr. Harpy. I can understand that. But do you have a breakdown 
as to the reduction, the part of the 62,000 reduction, that will come 
from the complement abroad ship and the part that will come from 
the shore establishments ? 

Secretary Thomas. We have no—we do not contemplate reduc- 
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Mr. Harpy. So mostly the 62,000 reduction will be in better utiliza- 
tion of your personnel on shore establishments ’ ; 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right, with the exception of the 100 ships 
that we will put in reserve. } 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, but of course about how many Navy personnel 
are involved in that reduction in 100 ships ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. We would rather give you an accurate figure 
on that. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I would think it would have to be a somewhat 
fluctuating proposition, because your different kind of ships take dif- 
ferent size complements. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is the reason—— 

Mr. Harpy. When you put the Forrestal into active service, for in- 
stance, you are going to have a lot of people aboard her. 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, but we are not talking about decommis- 
sioning that sort. We are talking about your auxiliaries and your 
amphibious lift. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, I understand. But I understood you to say you 
expected the Forrestal to be activated in 1956, didn’t you 4 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, it will be 1956. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. And your complement for that ship has to come out 
of this reduced personnel 4 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, that is right. My feeling is as I say, with 
317 major installations, that we can do by some consolidation, some 
closing of ranks, maybe some eliminations of some activities, that we 
can do it in the shore establishments and not the Shore Establish- 
ment that is backing up the fleet as such. The major ones 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I am glad to hear that you are going to get bet- 
ter utilization of your personnel on shore establishments. Frankly, 
I think you can do right much of that. 

Secretary Thomas. Well—— 

Mr. Harpy. But I would hate to see your ship’s complement suffer. 

Secretary Tuomas. No. 

Mr. Harpy. Appreciably in this reduction of 62,000 men. 

Secretary Tuomas. No, we are not contemplating any further low- 
ering of our manning levels. We think they are properly set at this 
time, and will maintain them at that. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, one further question. 

Mr. Price asked you, I think, what part of the 134 billion saving 
from the budget figures had been apportioned to the Navy. I un- 
derstood you to say there had been no part of it apportioued to the 
Navy. 

Secretary Tuomas. I don’t think any of it has been apportioned any 
place. As far as I know, none has been apportioned to the Navy. 
As I said before, it hasn’t been apportioned so far as I know. . 

Mr. Harpy. Now, I understood you to say that you consider the 
Navy has a rock-bottom budget, or words to that effect. 

Secretary Thomas. That is right, I do. 

Mr. Harpy. Am I to understand, then, you don’t figure you can 
save any appreciable amount of that $154 billion? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, no, [don’t say that. Because I don’t think 
you can budget and plana year and a half in advance and budget right 
exactly on the nose. | , 
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Mr. Harpy. Of course you can’t, but what has been your experience 
in recent years? How much have you been able to save from your ap- 
propriated funds? You haven’t turned back much. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think most years there has been some. Be- 
cause you don’t always use all of your different appropriations. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, you made specific reference to slippages, as I re- 
call it. You have expressed some unhappiness with your previous 
aircraft procurement. You have called attention to the fact that there 
is a substantial reduction in your funds for aircraft procurement this 
year because of slippages in previous years, 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Quite obviously you don’t expect any further slippages 
in aircraft procurement this year, do you ? 

Secretary Tuomas. No, 

Mr. Harpy. You expect to spend all of the amount that is appro- 
priated for aircraft procurement ? 

Secretary Tuomas. We expect to. 

Mr. Harpy. So certainly you won't be able to make up any of this 
one and three quarter billion in slippages in aircraft procurement; is 
that correct ? 

Secretary Tuomas, I don’t think so, but you don’t know that a year 
in advance. I mean you could get some figures—further slippage. 

Mr. Harpy. I got from your statement that such slippages as you 
anticipate have already been compensated for by a reduction in your 
appropriation for aircraft procurement this year. 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, that is right. But still the amount you 
are requesting is predicated on future deliveries. 

Mr. Harpy. I sure hope that you are going to be able to carry out 
your commitments with respect to ship construction. 

(Secretary Thomas nods.) 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t want to see too much slippage in that, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Norsiap. Particularly at Norfolk and Portsmouth. [Laugh- 
ter. | 
Mr. Harpy. Now there is one other aspect of this proposition. And 
T don’t want to be accused of any politics in this thing, either, because 
I am trying to understand it and I want to know where the money is 
going to come from—but one other aspect of this matter. You didn’t 
have very much money appropriated for public works last year. You 
had a good many items approved. And you had a much lesser amount 
appropriated. And the Navy was told, “You have to go in here now 
and select those that you are going to give priority to because we are 
not going to give you any more money than you are going to spend.” 

Secretary Tuomas. We had none appropriated the year before that. 

Mr. Harpy. I am presuming you didn’t have much slippage in the 
public-works activity in the last 2 years in the Navy, did you? 

Secretary THomas. Well, that is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, in connection with your forthcoming program 
for 1956, you are talking about some recisions in your authorizations. 
That is all good. I am glad to see that. But apparently your ap- 
propriations are not going to be big enough to provide much slippage. 
So I am trying to see where we are coming out of this. And I don’t 
want to see the Navy suffer in an effort to meet a requirement to con- 
tribute to this $134 billion that the military are supposed to reduce by. 
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Secretary THomas. Well, we are not going to do that. As I said 
before, when you are budgeting and planning a year and a half in 
advance and you are budgeting around $9 billion, you can’t hit it right 
onthe nose. I mean, I defy anybody to be that accurate. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, more often 

Secretary THomas. What we are going to try to do: We think this 
is a rock-bottom budget, but we are going to try to do a good man- 
agement job and if there are some areas that we can save some money 
and carry out our commitments, we will come and tell you and I would 
think you would expect us to do that. 

Mr. Harpy. Absolutely. That is right. But now, just this one 
other aspect of this matter. Of course [ know you can’t hit it right 
on the nose. But it seems to me that I can recall in the not too distant 
yast we have had such things as deficiency appropriation bills that 
ee had to come up with the military. 

Secretary THomas. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. So looking at the present picture, we can anticipate 
there will be no necessity for any deficiency appropriation bill for 1956, 
and in addition to that you are going to save $134 billion in the total 
military. And I don’t want to see the Navy suffer in its program, 
which has already been cut down, in order to contribute to the $134 
billion. 

Mr. Chairman, I am through. 

Secretary Tuomas. I don’t think I said either one of those. 

The CuarrmMan. Nota bit. 

Secretary THomas. That we are going to come in for a deficiency 
appropriation—— 

Mr. Surort. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield at that point ? 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Iam happy to. 

Mr. Snort. It seems to me we ought to get clearly in mind what 
seems to be a bone of contention, and I see no excuse for it. The 
Secretary has been asked if he is satisfied with this program. Well, 
of course he isn’t. Whenever a nation, an institution, an organization, 
or an individual becomes satisfied, he ceases to grow or to progress. 
No general ever has an army big enough to command. No member of 
Congress or politician ever has a big enough crowd at a political rally, 
any more than a preacher ever has a big enough congregation. God 
pity us when we become self-satisfied. 

The Cuamman. We become static. 

Mr. SHort. We become static. Now, you can’t hit it on the nose. 
If I remember the testimony of the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Wilson, 
he did not say he would not come in here and ask for an additional 
appropriation. He said there would be a variance of 5 percent up or 
down. And he thought that was a reasonable margin of safety. 

You have brought the strength of all the armed services down to an 
irreducible minimum. It may be that you have to ask for more if con- 
ditions change, but if they don’t change, the head of each Depart- 
ment is going to put forth his level best to get the most for the dollar, 
and if at all possible save us money. I don’t think there shoud be any 
quarrel about it at all. 

Mr. Harpy. I would like to comment on that because I don’t want 
it to be construed that I am stirring up any contention on the matter. 
The thing that I want to avoid is any idea that here is pressure applied 
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on the three services to accomplish an unwise saving. Now that is 
just exactly my point in the matter. 

Mr. Suorr. Well, as we have been told by the Secretary and by the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps at a private luncheon—and there 
is nothing secret about it because | am sure they would be glad to state 
it publicl y—w hile they may not get everything they would Tike to hav e, 
they can live and get along with the figures that were accepted by the 
different branches of the service after a long, exhaustive, and thorough 
investigation of the Joint Chiefs and of the National Secur ity Council 
and all. The overall national security program is a sound one, and 
each branch of the service has to give of course as well as to take. 

The Carman. In fairness, I want to make this statement. From 
the testimony, I don’t think the press would be warranted or the coun- 
try be warranted or the Congress be warranted in drawing the con- 
clusion that there is a cushion and padding—I am using those words 
reliberately so it can be understood—of a billion-and-some-odd dollars. 

Mr. Harpy. That is the point. 

The Cuatrman. There is nothing in the budget that would indicate 
that. There is nothing in the testimony that would indicate that. 

Any budget of some $34 billion, by good management and by close 
scrutiny, probably a reduction in prices or various factors which might 
later arise, might make it possible to save 5 percent. Now, that didn’t 
carry in my mind that there was a padding or a cushion in the budget 
of 5 percent. 

Mr. Harpy. Not deliberate, certainly. 

The Cuarrman. Now, that isthe whole thing. Mr. Miller? I won’t 
forget you gentlemen sitting back there in the back row. 

Mr. Miter. No questions. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Dorie. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, in the last page of your very informative statement, 
you made the statement : 

However, the main reasons the personnel give for leaving the services continue 

to be pay, poor and insufficient housing, and inadequate dependent care. 
My brief question is directed only to the subject of inadequate depend- 
ent care, as one of the three main reasons that you elucidate that the 
yersonnel give for leaving the service. I want to ask you if in your 
judgment the personnel in giving the reason of inadequate dependent 
care is a just and sound reason under present conditions? Do you 
agree with the personnel that that is a sound and valid reason for 
leaving the service under present conditions ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, Mr. Doyle, I do, myself. I think it is a 
very valid reason. I would guess that I have probably covered as 
many military installations as anybody in the service, because I was 
Assistant Secretary of Defense before. I have covered Army, Air 
Force, Marine Corps, and Navy installations, and many of them. And 
that was one of the major factors that I found in the morale situation. 
And unless—when a man goes overseas or he goes out of the country 
or he is away, unless his family—unless he thinks his f family can have 
medical care while he is away, it is one of the major factors, morale 
factors, in my opinion, that we have in the armed services today. 

Mr. Dorie. Now, Mr. Secretary, I know of your very sympathetic 
and valid interest in the personnel of the Navy. What is the Navy 
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Department doing at this time as part of a specific program to remove 
the just and valid complaint by the personnel as to inadequate de- 
pendent care? Whatare you doing to correct it ! 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, we are doing everything we can. Of 
course, at the moment we are frozen, as you know, to 3.26 doctors per 
thousand and that is our difficulty. Until we get that raised, we will 
not be able to do any better than we are doing now. Now, we have 
used a lot of ingenuity, I will say that, though. Admiral Holloway 
has done a fine job. And when the fleet is in, for instance, in a place 
like Norfolk or San Diego, they have used the fleet doctors to come 
ashore and help with the dependent care. And we have devised a lot 
of interim means. But we need to raise the 3.26 figure. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. Amen. 

Mr. Dorie. Mr. Secretary, I know of the esteem in which your 
neighbors in Los Angeles County hold you, because I live there, too. 
I think you are aware of the shortage of adequate medical care in 
the Navy in the Los Angeles County area. Do I hear you say “Yes”? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorie. Is there a program to correct that / 

Secretary THomas. Well, trying to get that 3.26 raised, because we 
can’t correct it until we get that raised, because that freezes us on the 
number of doctors we can assign per thousand people. 

Mr. Dorie. Mr. Secretary, 1 want to make this observation in com- 
mendation of our distinguished chairman’s remark, an observation 
when he called your attention to the fact that in substance it was timely 
for the Navy to think in terms of building some of these carriers and 
other Navy ships on the Pacific coast. I want to supplement his very 
wise and unusually helpful and encouraging and well-informed opin- 
ion on those matters and urge to your attention, because I know you 
are thoroughly informed with conditions on the Pacific coast, and I 
as a longtime resident there, having been born there, I think I am 
aware of the fact that we have the capacity on the Pacific coast, even 
though it may cost a dollar or two more, we have the capacity, and 
the Pacific-coast shipbuilders’ interest and the Navy’s best interest in 
my humble judgment is that some of these huge ships should be built 
on the Pacific coast, and that that program should begin as promptly 
as possible. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Doyle. Of course the Chair recog- 
nizes the fact that there are four Members from California on the 
committee, and he knew he would be pleasing each one when he made 
the utterances he did. [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Norblad? 

Mr. Norsiap. With reference to pay, that, of course, includes the 
matter of increases In retired pay, which is quite an incentive for men 
to stay in the service, I take it ? 

Secretary THomas. Well, I think the whole program is. 

Mr. Norexap. I live in Arlington County and I notice most real- 
estate agents there are retired Navy commanders trying to supplement 
their income in order to try to get along. I noticed that. 

Secretary THomas. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. I couldn’t hear your question. 

Mr. Norsiap. He answered it, having to do with retired pay. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Bennett ? 
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Mr. Bennett. I don’t know whether you would like to have this 
done instead in executive session, but I would like to know what por- 
tion of the funds in research are being placed in amphibious warfare 
and what our present capabilities are. For instance, I want to know 
how many troops actually are being trained in amphibious operations 
today. Now you may not want to answer that 

Secretary Tuomas. I would rather answer that in executive session. 

Mr. Bennett. The first part of my question: do you think you can 
answer that? The first part of my question dealt with the degree in 
which we are making progress in amphibious operations. 

Secretary THomas. I think we are making, the Marine Corps is 
making tremendous advancement in the techniques of amphibious 
warfare. 

Mr. Bennett. In research ? 

Secretary y Tuomas. Oh, yes. I would like to have you interrogate 
the general later on what they are doing in that field, the studies they 
are making. I mean, I think it is outstanding. 

Mr. Bennett. Thank you. 

The Cuairman. Thank you, Mr. Bennett. Mr. Mollohan ? 

Mr. Motionan. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Lankford ? 

Mr. Lankrorp. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, in talking about reduction in personnel of 62,000 in 
2 years in the naval forces and 31,000 in the Marines, and yet the 
Marines stay at 3 divisions and 3 air wings that they have now, and 
the Navy reduces its ship complement by roughly 100 ships, and I 
gathered from that that most of the reductions were to be made in 
shore establishments through means, partly through consolidation. 
Do you have any plans presently for consolidation of naval establish- 
ments and will this committee be informed of those plans? 

Secretary THomas. Well, I think that is more a management prob- 
lem. I mean, as I say, ad major installations in the Navy, 259 in 
the United States and 58 overseas. Now, you have a continuous re- 
view of those from the management standpoint, and you tighten up 
here and there. Maybe it is 10 men, maybe it is 200, maybe you con- 
solidate some facilities that are minor in relation to the overall picture. 
I think that is more a management problem. We have no intention 
of eliminating any major thing or anything like that. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Will this committee be informed of any consolida- 
tions that you contemplate making ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, cert: ainly we would have no reason not 
to inform you of it. As I say, that is a management problem. 
Whether we can keep you advised of all the moves we make in that 
field, I don’t know. 

The CHatrmMan. I would say to the Secretary and Mr. Lankford, 
that if the abandonment or consolidation brings about declaring a cer- 
tain place as surplus and transferred to the disposal agency, GSA, 
it would come before the committee and the committee would be 
cognizant of it. 

Mr. Lankrorp. May I just add, Mr. Secretary, to Mr. Hébert’s 
felicitations on the Navy Sugar Bowl game. I live in Ann: nee and 
we in Annapolis have a sort of proprietary interest in the Navy team. 
We are very proud of it, and we think you did a grand thing in letting 
them play. 
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Secretary Tuomas. Thank you. 

Mr. Miiter. Mr. Chairman 

The CuarrMan. Wait 1 minute, now. Let’s go around the table and 
then we will come back. Mr. Huddleston ? 

Mr. Huppuestron. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, in your very comprehensive statement on page 8, 
you mentioned that at long last the research and development pro- 
grams of the Navy, the various bureaus of the Navy, buShips, BuAer, 
BuMed, and the rest, have been consolidated under a single head. 
That is certainly a fine step in the right direction. I was wondering 
what steps have been taken to further coordinate the research and 
development programs of the various services insofar as it is possible. 
I know each service has a different—has different problems that have 
to be solved within their own orbit. But insofar as it is possible, what 
steps have been taken to coordinate the various research and develop- 
ment programs among the different branches of the service / 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, I think you have that well controlled 
now because that is done through Mr. Quarles in the Department of 
Defense, and every project we have has to be coordinated through a 
committee to see it is not overlapping with another service. Thai has 
full coordination. And I think very effective coordination. I think 
it is very good for the program. 

Mr. Huppteston. Just one other question, Mr. Secretary. You have 
testified on the Navy and Marine Corps Reserve training programs. 
During the so-called Korea fracas, the Navy had one policy — calling 
up the Reserves and the Army had another policy. The Navy, it 
seems, apparently called up men out of the organized units for the 
most part, insofar as possible, and the Army called up many men who 
were not attached to organized units. In my own district, that policy 
of the Navy has resulted in reluctance of men who entered the service 
were called back into the service from the Naval Reserve—to affiliate 
themselves actively with the program when they return. The first 
question I would like to ask: Has the Navy revised that program 
based on the lessons of the past; and, secondly, I would like to ask 
if there has been some step taken to synchronize the various methods 
that the different branches of the service have for calling up the Re- 
serves, so that there won’t be—no branch of the service will sutler from 
a different practice than is used in calling the Reserves back into the 
service. 

Secretary Tuomas. Of course, the Navy has had a Reserve program 
of its own in the past, as you know. It has been‘a very, very efficient 
Reserve program, in my opinion. I think your new legislation that 
is before the Congress now will do what you are talking about, will 
unify or stabilize the Reserves of the three services. The Navy's 
program, though—after Korea, we got down to a Reserve of 122,000 
from 182,000. Now we are building that back up, and we are doing a 
very good job with it. We are back now to 142,000 as of November 
30, and it is coming up. So we will be up, I think, shortly. The Ma- 
rine Corps got down—they were 40,000 before Korea, and they got 
down to, I think, oh, 2,000, around there. They are back up to 32,000 
now and they are doing a good job. So our Reserve programs are 
coming along very well from that standpoint. 

Mr. Huppiestron. I know during 1951, particularly in 1951, prac- 
tically every officer and petty officer in the various Reserve units was 
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called back into the service, and as a result the training program was 
seriously impaired, at least as far as the Navy was concerned, during 
the entire Korean war. The Army, on the other hand, didn’t suffer 
from that lack or that destruction of their training program, and were 
able to continue with their program. I have talked to a great many 
officers and petty officers who were in the Naval Reserve training pro- 
gram just prior to the Korean war and were called into the service. 
They are back at home now, but they say, “Never again. I am not 
getting into an active unit in the Naval Reserve,” which I would 
think would have a very serious effect on your efforts to rebuild your 
Reserve. 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, we are not finding it so. As I say, we 
are building our Reserve up. Of course, what you found: A lot of 
those men, a lot of young officers and a lot of the chief petty officers, 
took pay during that period and they knew they were going to be 
called up. W hen they got called up, they didn’t like it. They were 
paid for it. 

Mr. Hupptesron. That isright. The Army had a different practice, 
and as a result, their program is much stronger, it seems to me, than 
the Navy's is at present. 

Secretary Thomas. I would think the Navy has consistently had a 
very strong Naval Reserve program. 

The Cuairman. Any further questions? Mr. Johnson / 

Mr. Jounson. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

The Cuairman. Just 1 minute. Any further questions, Mr. Hud- 
dleston ? 

Mr. Huppieston. No. 

Mr. Jounson. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

The Cuairman. No, we are going around the table. Mr. Wilson? 

Mr. Wirson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I would like to direct a question based on your state- 
ment about the long-range program of the Navy, a leveling off. Cer- 
tainly that should offer better opportunity to build a good career 
service, where a man could know he is going to stay in and could 
really make a career of being in the Navy. Now, I don’t want this 
question to be construed as being critical of you as Secretary of the 
Navy, because it probably occurred, the incident occurred before your 
appointment as Secretary of the Navy, and incidentally California 
is mighty proud of you for the Job you are doing as Secretary of the 
Navy. But in the last Congress the Navy came up here and asked for 
permission to integrate several thousand Reserves in the Regular 
Navy, including up to the rank of lieutenant commander. Now, as 
I understand it, not a single lieutenant commander has been integrated 
and not nearly the number that was asked for have been integrated 
into the Regulars. I wonder if you are making any plans to try and 
improve that integration program. It seems to me if you are going 
to have a steady, long-range program, that you are going to have to 
increase the number of Regular officers and Regular personnel that 
the Navy has. 

Secretary Tomas. Well, Mr. Wilson, we look upon that integration 
as very important. I think, as you know, we can only do it under 
legislation that has been from year to year. I thing Congressman 
Brooks has now before the Congress a program that would give us 
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a long-term program for the integration. But we have been integrat- 
ing under that annual law, we have been integrating into the Navy 
regularly. I don’t know about the lieutenant commander grade. But 
we have been integrating Reserves in consistently. Last year the 
Marine corps integrated 700 junior officers, which they could not have 
done had it not been for that law, and it was very important. Is that 
not right, General Shepherd ? 

General SuernHerbD. That is right. 

Mr. Witson. Are you anticipating an increasing integration / 

Secretary THomas. Well—— 

Mr. Witson. Of Reserves ? 

Secretary THomas. We are considering it as a very important aspect 
of our program, the integration of Reserve officers. 

Mr. Smarr. They havea bill up here, now. 

Mr. Bares. Will the gentleman yield to me for a moment ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. I think the reason for that, Mr. Secretary, is you have 
too many commanders and lheutenant commanders today. You have 
that big hump. ‘That is the reason it is difficult to integrate them in 
that grade. Whereas down below you can do it and are doing it. 

Mr. Smarr. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. And then, too, you have a restriction that the officer 
strength is based upon the enlisted strength. Now, with 664,000 men 
in the Navy, the whole officer strength is predicated upon how many 
enlisted men are in the service. So you can’t say there are going to 
be any more integrated into it than have been going on in the past. 

Any further question, Mr. Wilson ? 

Mr. Wiurson. Well, my point was that the Navy has asked for per- 
mission to integrate heutenant commanders and yet hasn’t seen fit 
to do so. 

The CHatrman. They have permission, but they don’t want to do it 
unless absolutely necessary. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think you will find that a personnel distribu- 
tion problem. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is entirely in that particular area. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Osmers? 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, I have just one question. 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Osmers. But before I state it, 1 would like to thank the chair- 
man for clearing the air with respect to what Secretary Wilson said 
yesterday about the billion and three-quarters. 

The CHairMan. Yes. 

Mr. Osmers. I was very much pleased, and I am sure everyone on 
the committee was, Mr. Secretary, by your remarks about the suc- 
cess of the Nautilus and the atomic engine which is powering it. 
Would it be a safe conclusion to say that we can look to a future 
wherein all of the mobile units of the Navy might be powered by 
atomic power / 

Secretary ‘THomas. Well, that is a pretty broad question. I think 
that atomic power has a tremendous potential for industrial usage, for 
propulsion usage, and everything. I think it is going to come more 
quickly than we realize. 
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Mr. Osmers. May I restate it and say do you know of any absolute 
bar that would prevent atomic power from being used in any way? 

Secretary THomas. No. 

Mr. Osmers. In which power is now used in the air, on the sea, or on 
land? 

Secretary Tuomas. I don’t know of any bar, no, in the future. 

Mr. Osmers. All right. 

The Cuarrman. That is good. 

Now, Mr. Miller? 

(No response. ) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Johnson, did you have a question you wanted 
to ask ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. No; I wanted him to yield. 

The Cuairman. Allright. I want to thank you, Mr. Secretary, and 
I want to thank the members of the committee for the very pertinent 
questions they propounded. You made a spendid statement and a 
splendid witness, Mr. Secretary. 

Now, this afternoon, after lunch at 2 o'clock, I hope Admiral Car- 
ney—Admiral, have you anything that you can say to the press before 
We go in executive session’ If so, 1 want you to release to the press 
what you can say to the public. If not, why we will go in executive 
session at 2 o'clock. 

We will take a recess until—now wait 1 minute. Is there anything 
you are going to say to the public / 

Admiral Carney. No, sir. 

The Cnatrman. All right. Then, at 2 o’clock, the meeting is an 
executive session meeting, and, Mr. Secretary, unless you feel it neces- 
sary, we will excuse you, if you feel youcan. But we want the admiral 
and the general. Thank you very much. 

Secretary THomas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 12.05 p. m., the committee adjourned until 2 p. m. 
of the same day.) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., Monday, January 31,1955. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman of the 
committee) presiding. 

The CuatrmMan. Let the committee come to order. 

Thank you, photographers. We will have to get down to business, 
without interruptions for the taking of pictures. 

Let the committee come to order. 

Members of the commtitee, we have the Department of the Army 
here this morning headed by the distinguished Secretary, Mr. Stevens, 
and the Chief of Staff, General Ridgway. 

Mr. Secretary, would you and General Ridgway please come around 
to the table? 

Now, Mr. Secretary, I understand that you have a prepared state- 
ment, and I would like for you to be permitted to make your statement 
without interruption, and then the members of the committee will no 
doubt have some questions to propound to you. So you go ahead and 
make your statement, and permit him, members of the committee, to 
make it without interrupion and then you will ask him questions. 
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Secretary Stevens. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and this is a very 
brief statement. 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 
ROBERT T. STEVENS 


Secretary Srevens. The opportunity of discussing the Army with 
you today is very much appreciated. I will confine myself to the 
acl we aspects of the Army picture. General Ridgway will cover 
more detailed matters. 

The Army is one element of an integrated defense team—a teant 
composed of ground, naval, marine, and air forces. In this role L 
look upon our Army activties as part of a consolidated effort which 
has been determined by higher authority as both necessary and sufli- 
cient to meet our anticipated needs. Obviously, demands on this in- 
tegrated force will change with the world situation, requiring almost 
continuous surveillance of our force plans, and frequent adjustments 
within and between the services. Accordingly, it is difficult to predict 
what the composition of our total force or our individual service 
forces should be at any particular future time. 

We recognize, however, that the threat to our security and that of 
the free world is a long term rather than a short-term proposition. 
As a result, our defense efforts have been geared for what might be 
‘alled the long pull. 

One aspect of the long pull is the fact that we face a continuing 
need to keep a sizable proportion of our active forces in Overseas areas 
as part of our commitment to preserve international peace. 

Another aspect is the need for stronger reserves at home. 

A basic distinction between democratic and totalitarian nations is 
the difference in the rate at which events can occur in politico-military 
affairs. As a democracy it is imperative that we find a way to offset 
the time advantage that is a built-in military feature of the totali- 
tarian state. We can no longer afford to defer the achievement of 
a combat Ready Reserve force until after it has been mobilized. Our 
reserves must now be as hearly combat ready before mobilization as 
practicable. 

Accordingly, our plans call for a substantially increased level of 
readiness on the part of our Reserve forces for providing the neces- 
sary rapid buildup of strength in time of emergency. To that end 
we need to strengthen the proficiency of our reserves. I therefore 
urge that apropriate legislation be enacted which will help assure 
the highest degree of active participation by the young men of this 
country in Reserve training activities. 

The continuing need to maintain forces on foreign soil in combat 
ready status poses numerous problems. One of the principal of 
these is the effect on the morale of personnel and the efficiency of units. 
To reduce these effects we have adopted a unit rotation policy whereby 
units as a whole will be moved overseas rather than individuals or 
unrelated groups. 

Another problem facing the Army is the necessity of maintaining 
a truly attractive service career for our professional soldiers. Today's 
civilian pursuits and professions, with their attendant high rates of 
compensation, are attracting competent men from the military service. 
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The Army strongly endorses legislation which will enhance military 
career Incentives. 

In addition to being concerned for the walfare of our personnel, we 
are giving continued attention to the way in which we utilize our 
manpower in order that we may not only conserve it but reduce costs. 
There has been a steady increase in the ratio of operating to support- 
ing forces. We will continue to stress better utilization of manpower. 
In the complex of forces which we are building and maintaining 
today the Army’s role is becoming increasingly complicated as greater 
advances are made in the art of warfare. Changing concepts and 
technical progress require that we constantly study new methods and 
techniques. We must find new ways to make our fighting divisions 
and units more mobile, more self contained, and capable of sharper 
and more telling blows against an enemy, wherever he may be. We 
must be ready to fight in greater depth because of increasingly potent 
weapons available to a potential enemy. The Army’s efforts in this 
direction are well under way, and I have the utmost confidence in 
our military leadership to produce effective results. 

Despite the terrible wars which have thus far marked the 20th 
century, the American home has until recently stood in no great 
danger from enemy action. This is no longer true today. To cope 
with this situation a vast new continental defense system is being de- 
veloped on a scope that is new in American history. The Army is 
contributing heavily to the defensive buildup of our homeland against 
invasion by air. This effort has been noteworthy not only in respect 
to the expansion of our antiaircraft capabilities but in particular the 
conversion of conventional antiaircraft artillery installations to Nike 
guided missile stations. 

There is another aspect of the Army’s mission which is a counterpart 
of defense at home. That is the ever-increasing requirement for 
equipping and training the forces of foreign nations in our mutual 
endeavor to bring those forces to higher levels of capability and readi- 
ness. Our military advisory assistance officers and their staffs perform 
a vital function in this connection. 

I am happy to report to you that a proposed plan for reorganiza- 
tion of the Army, which at this time last year was in the study stage, 
has since been largely completed and implemented. The secretarial 
area has been strengthened by the appointment of two additional As- 
sistant Secretaries. I am extremely gratified with the close working 
relationship and teamwork displayed by the four Assistant Secretaries 
who have been filling these positions. 

We have grouped the 6 continental armies and the Military District 
of Washington under 1 Continental Army Command. This will of- 
ficially take effect about February 1 this year. We have placed the 
seven technical services under the control of a newly created Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Logistics. These changes delegate more authority 
to operating commanders and clear up lines of responsibility. They 
reduce very materially the number of individual commanders wh» 
report directly to the Chief of Staff, thereby allowing him to concen- 
trate more on the overall military planning and command problems 
of the Army. 

Before closing I would like to say a word about the business side 
of our activities. We have been making substantial reductions in ex- 
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penditures. From fiscal year 1953 through fiscal year 1956 Army ex- 
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penditures are being reduced from $16.2 billion to an estimated $8.9 
billion. Even with the end of the Korean war this represents 76 per- 
cent of the total Department of Defense savings for the same period. 
I feel that the Army as the ground member of the Defense team 1s 
making every attempt to utilize its manpower and its funds in the 
most practical and efficient manner available to it. 

In conclusion, may I say that the problem of deterring general war, 
if war comes, of winning it, is in large part dependent upon the meas- 
ure of strength and the degree of combat proficiency developed by the 
United States and its allies. Large-scale hot wars may, if proper pre- 
cautions are taken, become suicidal for the aggressor. But the prob- 
lem of small wars, of subversion, and of creeping expansion must also 
be guarded against. If not, they may become the latter day alterna- 
tives to stalemates caused by large-scale capabilities that have become 
mutually deterring. An alert, capable, versatile, and mobile ground 
army is vital to our Nation’s security and to world peace. 

Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary, for your 
statement giving the general views of the Department of the Army. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, I want to get right down to something quite 
specific. Last week the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Wilson, was before 
the committee and in testifying he said this: 

The total personnel strength of the active forces and the target end strength 
for each June, for June 30, 1956, has resulted from these reviews. I believe 
that it is fair to add that the Air Force feels that our defense program is a good 
one. The Navy and Marine Corps have some minor reservation and would per- 
haps like a few additional personnel. The Army from its point of view would 
still recommend some higher strength for the active force of the Army. 

And again I think he said somewhere in here—I can’t lay my finger 
on it right now—that the Army wasn’t exactly 

Mr. Rivers. Happy. 

The Cratrrman. Happy. I don’t know where that is. 

Secretary Stevens. I didn’t hear that last remark, sir. 

The CrHarrman. Somewhere in his statement he says the Army 
wasn’t happy. I think that is the words he used. See if you can find 
that, Mr. Kelleher, in the statement, so we can quote it for the record. 

Mr. Keiiener. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. One thing that the committee should try to find 
out, and we should try to find it out in public as much as possible 
We don’t want any classified matters discussed. We can go into execu- 
tive session for that. But as the people support the Army and the 
Defense Department and the country belongs to the people, they 
should know as much about it as they possibly can. 

Now, with that in mind, I want to know what is the view of the 
Army with reference to the fiscal 1955 reduction. Congress provided 
money enough for an army of 1,170,000 at the end of this fiseal year. 
We appropriated that money. We did it upon the recommendation 
of you and the members of the staff who appeared before the Ap- 
propriations Committee, and we see in the papers now that at the end 
of this fiscal year it is to be reduced down to 1,100,000. That is a 
reduction of 70,000 men. And then we also see from the budget sub- 
mitted that for 1956 it is 1,025,000. That is a reduction from what 
Congress provided for the end strength at June 30, 1955, of 145.000 
men. Those figures are correct, are they not ? 
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Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, what effect is this going to have on your 
military commitments ? 

Secretary Srevens. Well, perhaps, Mr. Chairman, the Chief of Staff 
may want to comment on the effect on the commitments. I think 
that from my point of view I consider that the overall military pro- 
gram, consisting of balanced forces of air, naval and army, is a ‘sound 
and well- though- out program which is consistent with the needs of 
the country. 

Now, the impact on Army commitments is something that I am sure 
the Chief of Staff will deal with whenever he is called on. 

The CuarrMan. Well, have your commitments been reduced in pro- 
portion to the reduction of your personnel ¢ 

Secretary Srevens. Well, let us say that we have had a substantial 
redeployment from the Far East and a buildup, for example, of the 
ROK forces in Korea from 12 to 20 divisions, so that the necessity for 
holding American troops in Korea to the extent we have had them 
there is no longer a commitment. 

The CHairmMan. Well, then, the only military commitment, from 
what you said, that is being reduced, is the one in Korea / 

Secretary Stevens. No. I think there have been buildups of forces 
which our country has been very active in promoting in various other 
countries of the world. 

The CuarrMan. Well, as a matter of fact, Mr. Secretary the author- 
ized strength for this fiscal year of 1,170,000 hasn't, for this fiscal 
year, 1 reduced any of your commitments, has it / 

Secretary Srevens. Hasn't reduced any of the commitments? 

The CHatrman. Yes. What commitments now have been reduced, 
or have any commitments been reduced which would justify the reduc- 
tion that is being brought about of 70,000 men in this fiscal year, in 
fiscal year 1955? Now, let’s keep 1955 and 1956 separate. Put it this 
way: What effect has the 70,000 reduction in fiscal 1955 had upon the 
Army, or has upon the Army / 

Secretary Stevens. Of course it has some effect when you reduce it. 

The Cuamman,. Well, what effect / 

Secretary Srevens. But the difference in the estimated figure of a 
year ago of 1,170,000 and 1,100,000 estimated now, a year later, with 
the changing conditions in the world, Mr. Chairman, I don’t think 
is an undue change. 

The Cuairman. All right. Did you have to abandon any of your 
military commitments on account of the reduction in 1955 ¢ 

Secretary Srevens. I think that the Chief of Staff can answer that 
better than I can, sir, because as a member of the Staff, the Chief of 
Staff is much more—— 

The Cuarrman. Well, don’t you know whether you have to abandon 
some of your military commitments between now and June 30 on 
account of the reduction of 70,000 men? 

Secretary Srevens. No, sir; I don’t know that. We have rede- 
ployed. We have our Army, a larger part of it, back here in the 
United States, in our Reserve here. So we are much more flexible, if 
we have to redeploy again to some overseas point, we are much more 
successful in redeploying from here than from the Far East. 
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The CuairmMan. Well, put it this way: Can you meet your military 
commitments in’ 1956 with the 70,000 less men than Congreee appro- 
priated for? 

Secretary Stevens. So far as we know now, Mr. Chairman, I believe 
we can. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Then you do not think that the reduc- 
tion of 70,000 in fiseal 1955 has in any way caused you to abandon any 
of your military commitments ? 

Seeretary Srrevens. I don’t feel that it has caused us to abandon 
commitments. I obviously cannot say that 70,000 less men leaves us 
with as strong an organization as we had before. It doesn’t. But on 
the other hand, with the estimates that were made a year ago and 
comparing them with the estimates we are now giving you, I think it is 
and adequate force to do the job. 

The Cuarrman. Now 

Secretary Stevens. Particularly in view of the redeployment of our 
troops and also in the buildup in the forces of the other countries in 
the free world. 

The CHatrMan. But when you testified before the Appropriations 
Committee last year and said you needed an end strength of 1,170,000, 
you had your military commitments all set out, did you not? You 
knew what military commitments were going to be needed. 

Secretary STEVENS. That is right. 

The Cuatmman. Now, can you carry out that military commitments 
of fiscal year 1955 with 70,000 men less, without a very thin slice some- 
where in your military commitments ? 

Secretary Srevens. Barring unforeseen developments, I think we 
‘an, partly, Mr. Chairman, because of the better utilization of man- 
power in the Army, which has been achieved under General Ridgway’s 
leadership. 

The CuarMan. Now, I am not going to trespass further on the com- 
mittee at this time—— 

Secretary Stevens. I beg your pardon, sir. I did not hear that. 

The CHarrman. I am addressing this remark to the committee. 

Secretary Stevens. All right. 

The Carman. I have some other questions, but I want to go 
around the board now. 

Mr. Short, any questions ? 

Mr. SuHorr. It seems to me the Secretary has given a very good 
answer. Due to changing conditions and the fact that we have brought 
back the 40th and 45th Divisions from Korea, and at the same time 
have aided our allies in the free world to increase their strength, has 
made it possible for us to carry out our present commitments prac- 
tically the same as a year ago with this small fractional reduction of 
70,000 men in a force of 1,170,000. 

There is one point that the Secretary brought out, I think, that the 
Army would do well to emphasize, and it is this: We usually think 
and speak of the Air Force and the Navy giving support all the time 
to the Army, to the ground troops. People are prone to overlook and 
forget the support that the Army gives to the other branches of the 
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service. And on page 3, I think, you were very wise in your statement, 
at the bottom of the page, toward the bottom, when you say: 

The Army is contributing heavily to the defensive buildup of our homeland 
against invasion by air. 

And it is noteworthy not only in respect to expansion of your aircraft 
capabilities but in particular because of the conversion of conventional 
aircraft to artillery installations to Nike-guided missiles. 

Now, I want to commend the Secretary for being very fairminded 
and starting off his statement by saying that the Army is an integrated 
force of the defense team. We will alw: ays have to have these three 
branches of our services. I think in the opinion of even an unen- 
lightened layman you have to have support on the air, sea, and on the 
ground, and you have to work as a team. And while there may be 
some reductions in personnel and force, I don’t think we should take 
that as an indication of it weakening our defense. It is rather a 
matter of shift of emphasis and reshuffling the cards and tightening 
our belt and of increasing the combat readiness and striking power of 
our existing forces. 

That is all I have. 

The CuHatrman. Mr. Brooks—— 

Secretary Srevens. Mr. Chairman, may I interject one thing in con- 
nection with the figures you asked me about ? 

The CuairMan. Yes, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Srrvens. This is a personal observation. But I don’t 
believe anybody is smart enough to know exactly what the composi- 
tion and total number of our forces is going to be, say, a year and 
a half from now. We have to have some figures for planning pur- 
poses to come here before you .and the Appropriations Committee. 
I know I am not wise enough a man, and I don’t know who is, to 
state to you precisely just what the forces are going to be and what 
the constitution of them is going to be as of June 30, 1956. We submit 
estimates here for planning purposes, and those estimates are subject 
to change any day that world conditions require that they be changed. 

The CHamman. Well, in reply to that, Mr. Secretary, Secretary 
Wilson, the figures that he was submitting—and he was supported by 
Admiral Radford—for the armed services, 2,850,000, w as, in their way 
of thinking, to be the floor that we would try to put under the armed 
services. We might go up if war comes on, but they were trying to 
level off at 2,850,000 for an indefinite period of time for, as Admiral 
Radford said, for from 5 to 50 years. 

So we have a right to assume that the figures in fiscal 1956 are 
the very minimum that will be for the Department of the Army for 
a great many years to come, because they are trying to get away ‘from 
the peaks and valleys idea of appropriations and manpower strength 
in the services. 

Secretary Srevens. That is exactly correct. 

The Cuarman. So therefore we have a right to assume that the 
very minimum that will be in the Army in fiscal vear 1956 is what is 
in their setup for it now. 

Secretary Stevens. I would like to point out that that figure, the 
target, for 1956, if we make it, and if world conditions permit our 
making it, will still give the United States an army which 1s approxi- 
mately two-thirds larger than any peacetime army organization that 
we have ever had in our history. 
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The Carman. Oh, yes, that is true, but at the same time it reduces 
the number of divisions considerably from what it is today and what 
it will be at the end of 1956. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

The CHarrman. Now, would you mind stating and can it be stated 
the number of divisions this reduction brings about / 

Secretary Stevens. The estimate for the end of 1956 is 18 divisions, 
of which 13 will be what we call mobile divisions, 2 would be static, 
and 3 would be training. And in the 13 mobile divisions there would 
be some trainees, a small percentage of trainees to keep the strength 
of those mobile divisions up, which is a change from the past because 
we don’t like to put any trainees into a mobile division. 

The CuatrMan. Now, Mr. Brooks—— 

Mr. Suort. Just one other thing, if you will permit. 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Suorr. The only thing frightening about the Secretary’s state- 
ment is that from fiscal 1953 to 1956 the Army is taking 76 percent 
of the reduction in Defense Department expenditures. 

Secret: ary Srevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. You are practic: ally cut intwo. You are reduced almost 
50 percent, and that scares me just a little bit because in spite of the 
changing concepts and technical progress and the new methods in 
the technique of warfare, it is inconceivable to me that the time is here 
or will ever come when we will not need ground forces to go in and 

take over. The Air Force and the Navy, they can blaze cities to bits 
and perhaps defeat a country, but you w ill always have to have ground 
forces to go in and take over. You can’t control people from the air or 
out on the sea when you take over a country. I will save, however, 

those questions for the Chief of Staff, General Ridgway, who, I am 
sure, will elucidate. 

Secretary Stevens. Certainly that is correct, Mr. Short, but I should 
point out that the end of the Korean war, of course, had a great effect 
on the ability of the Army to reduce its expenditures. 

The CHamman. Yes, and you got in the habit, Mr. Short, of this 
reduction, and what is disturbing me is they can’t put the brakes on. 
I know how difficult it is, when you open the throttle, how hard it is 
to begin to shut it. I am making inquiry to see if you haven’t opened 
it too wide and if it shouldn’t be gradually closed up, at least for fiscal 
1955, so we could maintain the force levels which the Congress appro- 
priated. 

Now, I want to say this: The Constitution distinctly says it is the 
duty of Congress to provide for the defense. It is the duty of Congress 
to provide and maintain an army and a navy. Here we came along 
last year and gave you what you said was the very minimum you could 
afford to have, 1,170,000. Sometime before Congress reconvened, why, 
we find out that the Department,of Defense, without the consultation 
of Congress or any notice to Congress, is beginning to reduce the 
strength. 

Now, it arises, Who regulates what shall be the strength of the 
Army— the Chief of Staff of the Army, the Secretary of the Army, 
the Secretary of Defense, or Congress ? 

Now, if you found conditions that warranted you to withdraw mili- 
tary commitments and you did not feel that you needed what Congress 
had given you, I certainly think, for one, that before you bring about 
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a reduction, you at least should have consulted the Appropriations 
Committee, which makes the money available, and this committee and 
the committees of similar standing over in the Senate. 

Now, what is worrying me a good deal is the method by which you 
do these things. These bills are not merely permissive laws. It is the 
law. And the executive branch is presumed to enforce the law, 
whether it likes it or not. And we give you an Army of 1,170,000 men 
and say that is the strength that the C ongress, which is charged with 
the responsibility, fixes and appropriates ‘the money. Then sometime 
during the year you say, “Well, we don’t need this. We are going to 
suit ourselves as to what type of Army or Navy or Air Force we will 
have, and we will just reduce it.” 

Secretary Stevens. Now, Mr. Chairman 

The Cuatrman. Now, that is what is going on, and I think there 
has to be a showdown. Of course, we don’t want you to spend money 
unless it is warranted. When you reduce the military strength of the 


country some 70,000 men, which is equivalent to about 7 divisions, isn’t 
it——— 


Mr. Rivers. No. 

Secretary Stevens. No. 

The Cuarrman. How many divisions? Three? 

Mr. Rivers. Three. 

Mr. Price. Four or five. 

The CHarrmMan. How many men ina division ? 

Secretary Stevens. Actually 18,000. 

The CHarrmMan. 18,000 men in a division. Well, 18,000 into 70 
goes how many times—— 

Secretary Srevens. But it requires support over and above the men 
in the division. 

The Cuarrman. All right, with support. When you reduce the 
fighting strength by four divisions and when C ongress has said to the 
people you should have these divisions at what you said you wanted 
to maintain, you got your money, you certainly should come up here. 

Mr. Brooks, any questions 4 

Secretary Stevens. Mr. Chairman, may I make just one observation 
here? Certainly, as far as I am cone erned, I know that the Congress 
is the body that determines these things. 

The Cuaarrman. Well, we are not the body that determines it—— 

Secretary. Srevens. Actually, the determination on this particular 
subject was only made the current month. 

The Carman. Made when? 

Secretary Stevens. At the highest echelons, and therefore we are 
here before the committee within the month in which the final deter- 
mination was made. 

The Cuatrman. Well, anyhow, it was made without a consultation 
of this committee or the consultatioy of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. It was done by the Department, notwithstanding—now, I am not 
talking about fiscal 1956. I am talking about what we have already 
done. You brought it down 70,000 men. That means some 3 or 4 
divisions less. And when we said, from your own testimony, that it 
should have been so many divisions, some of you changed your mind 
down there and said it should be less. 

Now, go ahead, Mr. Brooks. 
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Mr. Brooks. Mr. Secretary, I want to say this, too: Your state- 
ment about being strong enough to meet the present commitments but 
in effect stating you had no assurance that you are to be strong enough 
to meet future commitments. Now, that sort of thing fills me with 
some degree of alarm, because in your statement you say that the 
American home has until recently, stood in no great danger from 
enemy action, but you state that that is no longer true today. 

Now, do you mean from the statement that you gave us that this 
size force will be strong enough to meet the immedi ate commitments, 
but you have no reserve that you can draw on in the event any addi- 
tional commitments come to you? 

Secretary Srevens. Well, we have a higher percentage, Mr, Brooks, 
of our force here in the United States now than we did before, and I 
think that is an added strength, certainly, in the defense of our home- 
land. If we can work out, over a period of time, our new Reserve 
program so that a Ready Reserve will supplement the sts anding Army, 
I think we will have the total overall force we need. 

Mr. Brooks. That is the next question 1 was coming to. Why don’t 
you go ahead with your program at once of dev eloping and strengthen- 
ing your Reserve? You have a great deal of authority that was given 
you in the prior Congress that you can use. Why is it that w ith : your 
reduction in the force, and which should give you additional funds, 
why can’t you go ahead immediately on that Reserve program ‘ 

Secretary Stevens. Well, we found it very difficult to get the return- 
ing veteran, once he has finished his tour of active duty, to take an 
active part in Reserve affairs. That has been the heart of the prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Brooks. The visits that I make to these Reserve meetings, they 
place the emphasis for lack of action on the Pentagon. ‘They are very 
critical, in all of these Reserve meetings, about the Pentagon’s failure 
to move. And I am just wondering for that reason—I do know you 
have lots of authority you could use—why doesn’t the Department of 
the Army go ahead now with its Reserve program! We will fill in 
the legislation needed to back you up on it. 

Secretary Srevens. I think General Ridgway could speak about 
that with probably greater effect than I can, but in my opinion a 
great deal has been done in an effort to try to stimulate interest in 
Reserve affairs on the part of the returning veterans. So far the 
percentage of them who take an active part is very low, somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 5 percent. 

Mr. Brooks. Extremely low, and when you attend the meetings 
you find the reason it is so low, and that is because they are not happy 
with the program. The boys are very vocal to that effect. 

I know under the Reserve magna carta, a bill that we put through 
several years ago, you have a great deal of authority. And what you 
ask for in addition, in measures introduced, administration measures 
this year, do not carry enough radical changes to prevent you to go 
ahead with your Reserve program. 

Secretary Srevens. I know of my personal knowledge that the 
Department is very actively and constantly engaged in trying to im- 
prove its Reserve program, both as to the nature and the qui tality of 
the instruction, and thereby to attract more of the veterans to t: aking 
an active part. But so far we have not been able to build that to 
adequate proportions. 
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Mr. Brooks. You are not short of funds in that program, are you? 

Secretary Srevens. No, sir; I would not say that we were. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask you this one question, Mr. Secretary: 
Suppose Congress did not enact your Reserve program, what effect 
would that have upon your end strength as set up in fiscal 1956 ¢ 

Secretary Srevens. Well, Mr. Chairman, I am not sure that it would 
have too much effect on the end strength as of that particular year, 
but I certainly believe that looking ahead, if we are not in one way 
or the other, able to devise and put into effect a Reserve program 
which gives us a Ready Reserve to supplement our standing Army 
if an emergency arose, why, then it would in my opinion have a 
profound effect on what the ultimate size the standing Army would 
have to be. 

The CHarrman. In other words, if we do not maintain an active, 
verile, live, Ready Reserve, we will have to keep a larger standing 
force ? 

Secretary Srevens. That is definitely my view. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cole? 

Mr. Corr. Mr. Secretary, Mr. Short awhile ago made a statement 
which caught my attention when he said that the Army for the fiscal 
vear 1956 would be approximately 50 percent less effective than it was 
for 1953. Can you take a minute to explain how that—— 

Mr. Suorr. I don’t think the gentleman from Missouri made that 
statement. 

The CuarrMan. No. 

Mr. Coir. I wanted to be sure I understood him. 

Secretary Srevens. I did hear something of that nature, Mr. Cole, 
but I know that Mr. Short knows the figures so well that he didn’t 
really mean that. 

Mr. Suorr. No. I said- 

Secretary Srevens. | said the peak force—— 

Mr. Core. I am speaking of it for the opportunity to have it clari- 
fied., That is the impression I got. I would like to see what it was. 

Mr. Suorr. The cut in appropriation was nearly 50 percent. It 
was cut in two from fiscal 1953 through fiscal 1956. 

Mr. Corr. Then express it differently. The appropriation requested 
for 1956 is 50 less than the appropriation for 1953. 

Secretary Srevens. That is approximately correct: yes, sir. 

Mr. Core. Is that correct ? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. But the strength of the Army is not 
affected to that degree, of course. 

The CHatrMan. No. 

Secretary Stevens. For example, there were no procurement funds 
asked for in the appropriation. The procurement was carried on from 
funds that were previously appropriated. So the net impact on the 
Army, so far as its combat strength is concerned, is down to a much 
smaller percentage over the same period of time. 

Mr. Suorr. If the gentleman from New York will yield? Of 
course, 76 percent of the savings, reductions, were taken out of the 
Army, over the period from 1953 to 1957. 

Mr. Coir. Seventy-six percent of what savings? 

Mr. Suort. Of the savings of the cut in appropriation. 

Mr. Coir. Of the Defense Department ¢ 
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Mr. Suorr. Yes. 

Mr. Cote. Now I know what you are talking about. 

Mr. Snort. They took it out of the hide of the Army. 

Mr. Core. Seventy-six percent of all the savings, the so-called sav- 
ings, reductions in the appropriations of the entire Defense Depart- 
ment, are represented by savings or reductions in appropriations to 
the Army, is that it ? 

Secretary Stevens. I would like to substitute the word “expendi- 
tures,” Mr. Cole. Otherwise the statement is exactly correct. 

The Cuairman. Let’s read what he said, Mr. Cole. Permit me to 
interrupt. Here is what he said—— 

Mr. Suorr. The bottom of page 4. 

The CHatrMAN (reading) : 

We have been making substantial reduction in expenditures. From fiscal 1953 
through fiscal 1956 Army expenditures are being reduced from 16.2 billion to an 
estimate of 8.9 billion. 

Mr. Suorr. Only Army. 

Secretary STeveNs. ‘That is right. 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. 

Even with the end of the Korean war this represents 76 percent of the total 
Department of Defense saving for the same period. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Mr. Core. I see. 

The Cuatrman. It has come out of the Army. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. And I think that is a fact that 
clearly should be pointed out. 

Mr. Suort. That is right. 

Mr. Corr. Of course it is understandable that when we see a reduc- 
tion in the numbers of men in the Army, it is a cause of some concern. 
But it doesn’t necessarily follow that if you have fewer men in your 
army that you are thereby that much weaker. 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir: it does not. 

Mr. Cote. And I assume that the military planners and experts, 
when they calculate our Army requirements in numbers of men, take 
into consideration a number of factors. 

Secretary Stevens. That is correct. 

Mr. Coxe. So if they have arrived at the conclusion, after considera- 
tion of all those factors, that for the fiscal year 1956 an army of 1 mil- 
lion men, 1,025,000 men, is a reasonably reliable size of the Army, and 
made that decision as of late 1954, it would seem to me the better pro- 
cedure to embark on a reduction from 1,170,000, the present strength, 
down to what the goal of 1956 is, rather than wait until 1956 to come 
and then dump out 160,000 men out of the Army all at one time. 

So I cannot complain too much about a gradual reduction from our 
present strength, assuming that the decision of 1,025,000 is based on 
careful calculations. And in making those calculations I assume the 
military people will take into consideration the fact that the Armies 
of the free countries of the world in 1956 will be measurably better 
than they were in 1953 and 1954; that our weapons will be and have 
been proven to be in the past year tremendously more versatile, more 
effective, more powerful, than they were when this original estimate 
of 1,170,000 men was made. 

You have said the Army itself has been reorganized. 
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Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Mr. Corte. Which presumes that through reorganization greater 
effectiveness is attached to the ability of the Army to carry on its 
mission. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Mr. Coe. So it is erroneous and improper for us to treat the number 
of men in the Army as the actual effectiveness of the Army ? 

Secretary STevens. That is right. 

Mr. Coir. As Mr. Short has suggested, through all of these reor- 
ganizations and improvements of weapons of all types and the fact 
that our allies abroad, who have been helped, with our assistance and 
our mechanisms and our weapons, in overall balance it can be argued 
at least that the Army is just as strong or perhaps stronger with 
1,025,000 than it would have been with 1,170,000? 

Secretary Srevens. Well, Mr. Cole, I will go along with 95 percent 
of what you said, sir. I don’t know that I quite—— 

Mr. Corr. I would be satisfied with that. 

Secretary Stevens. I don’t know if I quite concur with that, because 
[ just don't feel that I can argue that the reduction. Of course, I don't 
believe that if you reduce the size of the Army by a certain number of 
men, I don’t think I can take the position that that doesn’t lessen the 
capability of the Army to some extent. 

The CuarrMan. Certainly. 

Secretary Stevens. However, there are offsetting factors, the ones 
that you mentioned, the improved readiness of the other free nations, 
the improved weapons systems, better utilization of manpower, which 
are offsetting factors to a very important degree. 

The CuatrMan. Well, of course—— 

Mr. Corr. I will settle for the 95 percent. I will still argue the 
point of reducing numbers of men in uniform does not necessarily 
mean reduction in the effectiveness of force that is left. 

The CHatrMan. Of course it does, Mr. Cole. You can’t get stronger 
by reducing. 

Mr. Cote. Of course, there is a point at which reduction becomes an 
absurdity. 

The CHatrMan. You have the Secretary in this kind of position: 
The Secretary, on your line of reasoning, is as strong with 1,100,000 
men as he was when he had 1,170,000 men. Of course, commonsense 
tells he is not as strong. Isn't that correct, Mr. Secretary? 
[ Laughter. | 

Secretary Stevens. I would rather use some different language on 
that, if I may, sir. 

The CHaiRMAN. Now, let’s use language that they understand down 
in Georgia. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Gavin. Would the gentleman yield ? 

The CHamMan. Not now. Let’s get the Secretary 

Mr. Gavin. Iasked Mr. Cole whether he would yield. 

The Cuairman. Wait, I am asking the Secretary a question. 

Secretary Srevens. I think I have already said, Mr. Chairman, in 
my testimony 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cole is finished. 

Mr. Gavin. [asked Mr. Cole to yield to me. 

The Cuarrman. Pardon me. 

Mr. Coxe. Go ahead. If I want to get back in, I will get back in. 
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Secretary Stevens. Do you want me to go on? 

The CuAmman. Yes. Go ahead. Tell the committee how we are 
stronger when we get the 1,100,000 men than we are when we had 
1,170,000. That is all you have to tell me. 

Mr. Rivers. Tell us that in Georgia terms so we can understand it. 

The CuarrMan. Wait one minute. 

Secretary Stevens. Mr. Chairman, I am sure the record will show 
that I have already testified that I cannot state and do not state—— 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Secretary Stevens (continuing). That an army of 1,100,000 is as 
strong as an army of 1,170,000. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Secretary Stevens. But I do say that with the improved state of 
readiness of the free countries of the world, the improved weapons 
and weapons systems, and the better utilization of manpower, that we 
do gain a compensating factor to some extent, the extent of which it is 
impossible to evaluate here right now. 

The Cuarrman. Well, now—— 

Mr. Cote. All right, Mr. Secretary, I will agree with you 98 percent 
on that statement, which is saying exactly the same thing I said. 

Secretary Stevens. Fine, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Brooks. Weare all together, then. 

The Cuairman. It is not the same thing, to my way of thinking, by 
any means. Because he is dependent upon the strength of other forces, 
to say that in the overall you haven’t been hurt, but that is based upon 
the cooperation and the buildup of our allies. 

Secretary STevens. That is right. 

The CHarrMan. Now, suppose our allies didn’t build up. Suppose 
they went along on the same theory that we are going on. Then the 
defense of the country has been reduced. Isn't that correct / 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Why certainly. 

Mr. Core. I will agree with that. 

The Cuatrman. Allright. Go ahead, Mr. Kilday. 

But you don’t want the country or the press to think that the Army 
is stronger with 1,100,000 men than it was with 1,170,000 men. 

Secretary STevens. I am not going to argue, Mr. Chairman, that 
the lower you make the strength of the Army in numbers of people, 
that the stronger it gets. I mean, I just can’t go on with that argument. 

The CuarrmMan. Of course not. 

Go ahead, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kizpay. Mr. Chairman, in connection with military strengths 
and particularly as to where authority and responsibility lies, I would 
like to point out that there are three different military strengths 
authorized strength, appropriated strength, and actual strength. Of 
course, as to authorized and appropriated, it is the authority and the 
responsibility of Congress. 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. As to actual strength, it is a figure with which Con- 
gress has nothing to do, pr: actically, or at least within the total of 
authorization. Because we can’t force you to spend the money we 
appropriate, nor to enlist more men than you want to enlist or you 
can enlist, nor can we fix the quotas that you shall place under the 


draft. 
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So that if the Congress has authorized the personnel and the money, 
and has appropriated the money, then any reduction under that, the 
responsibility for any reduction under that, must be assumed solely 
and exclusively by the executive department; isn’t that correct, Mr. 
Secretary $ 

Secretary STEVENS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, in the second paragraph of your statement, the 
second sentence : 

In this role I look upon our Army activities as part of a consolidated effort 
which has been determined by higher authority as both necessary and sufficient 
to meet our anticipated needs. 

Secretary STEVENS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Did you mean by that to convey the thought that the 
strength, money, and so on, in the defense program which has been 
submitted has your endorsement and recommendation, or that it is 
only accepted by you as having been imposed by higher authority / 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir. I accept it, Mr. Kilday, completely. 
In other words, what I meant there was that each one of the services 
will come in with a program. Naturally, when we are making up our 
programs, we try to provide for every possible contingency. And 
those consolidated programs have to be coordinated and frozen into a 
final program which is different from what the services submitted in 
the first place. And I mean by that that democracy was working in 
the usual way. The services expressed their needs and as our de- 
mocracy works, the higher authority finally determined what the pro- 
gram would be. And I think the fundamentals of that program were 
very clearly outlined in the President’s letter of January 5, where he 
stated the fundamentals on which he, after full advice and action by 
the National Security Council, had come to certain conclusions. 

Mr. Kitpay. Then you not only accept but you endorse the program ¢ 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir, I endorse the program as being a bal- 
anced force to do the job for our country. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now I want to go to the second paragraph of your 
statement, appearing on page 3, in which you referred to the complex 
character of our forces— 
increasingly complicated as greater advances in the art of war. Changing con- 
cepts and technical progress require that we constantly study new methods and 
techniques. 

Now, in connection with these more complicated arts of war and new 
techniques and scientific developments, that progress of science exerts 
a constantly increasing influence upon the character of war, we should 
base our security on military formations which make maximum use of 
science and technology in order to minimize numbers in men. Is it 
your view that these technological and scientific developments permit 
a smaller overall strength of the Army, or have these complicated 
weapons and technology in scientific developments increased the num- 
ber of men needed to operate and service ? 

Secretary Stevens. Well, Mr. Kilday, I personally don’t think that 
we have gone far enough in the evaluation of these new and constantly 
changing weapons to have an absolute answer to that question. I be- 
lieve it can be argued both ways. My own view, up to the moment, is 
that these scientific advances and improved weapons do possibly justify 
some smaller total personnel in the standing army. I don’t think that 
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that has been definitely proved by any means up to the present time. 
I don’t think we have gotten far enough with it. 

Mr. Kitpay. At the present time it is not known and cannot there- 
fore be accepted as a truism ? 

Secretary Srevens. I have an opinion about it, but I don’t think I 
can prove it. 

Mr. Kirpay. In the interest of time, may I propound the same ques- 
tion to the Chief of Staff, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuamman. General Ridgway. 

General Riweway. I would separate my answer to Mr. Kilday’s ques- 
tion, sir, into two parts. The overall strength of the Army in a hypo- 
thetical future global war would, in my opinion, be considerably less 
than the overall strength of the Army in the last such conflict, namely, 
World War II. However, it is my reasoned judgment that the inte- 
gration of these new weapons into combat formations in the field are 
more likely for a given structural force, a field army of certain size, 
to require more rather than less men. The basic reasons are two, both 
of which are already clearly apparent. We had thought before in 
terms of a depth of a combat zone of 30 to 50 miles. We are thinking 
now in terms of 150 to 200 miles. This is necessary because of the 
great capability for destruction of hostile air, followed by rapid ex- 
ploitation by hostile ground forces. The enemy now can bring forces 
much further, much deeper in, into action much more rapidly, than 
has ever previously been possible. 

The essentials of war, the essential basic principles, do not change. 
You still must bring adequate force to bear on the decisive point. That 
means concentration. Since the enemy has the capability of these 
tremendously increased destructive weapons, you cannot atiord long 
to offer him a remunerative target. Therefore, you must concentrate 
very rapidly for attack. You must disperse with equal rapidity and 
reconcentrate again. 

Now, those factors—the depth of the battle zone, the necessity for 
rapid concentration, dispersion and rapid reconcentration, the require- 
ment for increased maintenance personnel for all these complicated 
weapons and their controlling system—all point clearly to me to the 
probability that for a structural field force of given composition the 
need will be for more rather than for fewer men. 

Mr. Kinpay. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to call your attention to 
the fact that a representative of each of the three services, in answer 
to questions from me, have stated the same conclusion, not with all of 
the detail that the general has used. Now I think maybe I am more 
confused than even presence in Washington would permit, Mr. Chair- 
man. [|Laughter. | 

Realize that in each of these questions I have been reading from a 
letter of the President of January 5, addressed to Secretary Wilson. 
In his third statement : 

Third, because scientific progress exerts a constantly increasing influence upon 
the character and conduct of war— 

And this omitted deliberately so as not to reveal what I was reading— 
and because America’s most precious possession is the lives of her citizens— 

And then I continued : 


We should base our security on military formations which make maximum use 
of science and technology in order to minimize numbers of men. 
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That is a paragraph from the President’s letter to Secretary Wilson. 

One question to the Chief of Staff, if I may, Mr. Chairman: 

Has the military program which has been submitted to the Congress 
been approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Rinceway. Mr. Chairman, I believe that a question of that 
character, sir, if you would permit me, should be answered in execu- 
tive session, rather than in open hearing. 

Mr. Kizpay. Mr. Chairman, can I be assured that it will be answered 
somewhere? Heretofore the answer in executive session has been 
refused. 

The CuHatrmMan. We will have to get a positive answer, because we 
will have to be in position when we go to the floor to say something to 
the House about these matters. And so if the general has any hesitancy 
in open session, we will have to respectfully request him to answer that 
question in executive session. 

Mr. Kixpay. I have no objection, but I-want it answered one way 
or another. Last week in executive session I was refused or at least it 
was begged that they not be required to answer, and they did not. 

The CHamMan. Well, let’s have him answer as far as the Army is 
concerned, because the Secretary said in his opening statement the 
Army—my recollection was that he used the word “disturb” or wasn’t 
satisfied, or something to that effect. And we want to have a hearing 
to see why they are not satisfied 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman. Excuse me. 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Kiipay. In open session I believe it is proper to refer to Sec- 
retary Wilson’s statement on page 8, under the heading “Military 
Policies of the Department of Defense.” And in that paragraph the 
Secretary states : 





The President, the National Security Council, and the Department of Defense, 
including the Joint Chiefs and the military departments, have given a great 
deal of earnest consideration and study to the problem of developing sound 
military policies which will best serve the Nation for the years ahead. 

And then on page 23, the third paragraph at the beginning of the 
page, it is stated : 

In arriving at the conclusions set forth above, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
all the military services have been consulted at frequent intervals. 

Now, frankly when I heard this read I didn’t distinguish between 
consulted and approved. And I am afraid that the casual reader 
might not have gotten the proper view of it. 

Mr. Corr. Mr. Chairman, I think that is a very important point, 
that the public should know whether this new program has been 
approved by the Joint Chiefs or not. 

Mr. Kinpay. I think it should. 

Mr. Corr. If I am going to be given that information in execu- 
tive session and not be able to let the public know about it, I think 
it is an improper restriction on us. 

The Cuatrman. Well—— 

Mr. Coir. We are not asking for the general’s views on the judg- 
ment of the Joint Chiefs. All I assume Mr. Kilday is seeking is 
whether this program has been approved by the Joint. Chiefs of 
Staff. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is what I want. 
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Mr. Cote. Whether unanimous or by majority vote, we are not 
seeking. 

Mr. Kinpay. Not at all. Did the Joint Chiefs, as such, approve this 
program ¢ 

The Cuairman. Now, when the General says he hesitates to an- 
swer and question in public meeting, I think in deference to the gen- 
eral we should give him the permission to answer in executive ses- 
sion. But 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman, with the understanding—— 

The Cuatrrman. But there is nothing in that statement that the 
public should not know about. And even if it is given in executive 
session, I think the country is entitled to have it coming from the 
committee, the attitude of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, whatever it was, 
in regard ‘to the strength of the armed services. And so if we bow 
to the request of the general, why, I don’t see any reason why later 
on the country shouldn't know exactly what the facts are. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, I will make no point of open or closed 
session. . didn’t get an answer in closed session, so I tried in open 
session. I did want to get an answer one place or the other. 

Secretary Stevens. Mr. Kilday, could I just read one sentence more 
or refer you to one sentence more in Mr. Wilson’s statement / 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes. 

Secretary STevENS. It is the next sentence after the one you read. 
You will note it says, “Their views, while not in all cases unanimous’— 
1 think the intent of that sentence was to preclude the very thing 
that you commented upon, namely, the use of the word “consulted,” 
which might have been construed to be approved. 

The Cuairman. Now read on, Mr. Secretary, what the Secretary 
said, 

Secretary Stevens. He said: 





In arriving at the conclusions set forth above, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
all of the military services have been consulted at frequent intervals. Their 
views, while not in all cases unanimous, have been considered by the National 
Security Council and the President. 

The only point I was trying to make, Mr. Kilday, is I think, the 
Secretary of Defense tried to clarify that, by the subsequent sentence. 

Mr. Kintpay. That is correct. That should be put into the context. 

The Cuarrman. Well, if we get this information in executive ses- 
sion, then the committee will determine whether or not to make it 
public. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is all right. That is all I ask. 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 

The CuairMan. Now, let me ask this, Mr. Secretary, and the com- 
mittee will determine it: Now, Mr. Secretary, are you at liberty to 
tell the committee what you asked to be the ground strength at the 
end of fiscal 1956? Now, you got 1,025,000. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

The CuatrmMan. And you had certain commitments; ; didn’t you? 

Secretary Srevens. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And when you made a request, to somebody, you 
based it on those commitments ? 

Secretary Stevens. I think it would be best, if I may say so, Mr. 
Chairman 
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The CHarrman. No. You are fixed by statute. We passed a bill 
that the Secretary of the Army is charged with certain responsibility. 
We wrote it into the bill, with the aid and the assistance of Mr. Kil- 
day, because we looked to the Secretary. Now, what did your mili- 
tary advisers inform you would be the very minimum requirement of 
the ground strength in 1956 ¢ 

Secretary Stevens. I was going to ask if I could have the privilege 
of answering that question in executive session. 

The CHarkMAN. Oh, in executive session. 

Secretary Stevens. That is all 1 was going to say, sir. 

The CratrMan. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Brooks. The on al we get to that, Mr. Chairman, the quicker 
we are going tosolvethething. That is the basis. 

The Cuairman. We will get this in executive session, and the com- 
mittee will determine whether or not we make it available, under our 
responsibility. All right. 

Now, Mr. Johnson ? 

Mr. Jounson. As you mentioned several times here, and the mem- 
bers have mentioned, when you determined your strength there of 
1,100,000, you considered the commitments that we had and the re- 
sponsibility of carrying out the missions to meet them, which would 
be on the Army. Now, did that include any commitments in Korea? 

Secretary Stevens: Oh, yes, yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, just what is our commitment in Korea, out- 
side of the development over there of a number of divisions, ROK 
divisions ? 

Secretary Srevens. Well, we have two divisions in Korea, Mr. 
Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. American divisions ? 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson. And that is 

Secretary Srevens. That is right, yes, sir, two American divisions. 

Mr. Jounson. In your opinion, is that adequate to take care of the 
situation that might develop over there ? 

Secretary Srevens. Well, I think with the fully developed 20 ROK 
divisions— 

Mr. Jornson. Well, I would like to get your opinion or the opinion 
of the Chief of Staff as to the reliability and the ability of those ROK 
divisions to handle the situation that might become critical. 

Secretary Srevens. I think, that being a strictly military question, 
it would be better for the Chief of Staff to answer it, Mr. Johnson. 

The CuarrmMan. We will get to the Chief later on. 

Mr. Jonnson. May Task him now? 

The Crarrman. No, let’s don’t break up the record. Iam just try- 
ing to keep the Chief of Staff from mixing up in the Secretary’s 
testimony. 

Mr. Jounson. All right. I will ask another question, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHatrman. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Jomnson. Your reserve situation, I understand, is embodied in 
a plan that has been drafted by somebody in the Pentagon that will 
be presented to this committee; is that correct ? 

Secretary Srevens. Well, the plan has certainly been coordinated 
by all of the appropriate agencies of the executive branch of the Gov- 
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ernment. It wasn’t done by any one person, so far as I know, Mr. 
Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. I understand that, but— 

Secretary Srevens. And will be submitted in the form of proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. Jounson. You have legislation to propose to us. I think 

Secretary Stevens. I am under the impression the Secretary of 
Defense 

The Cuatrman. It has been introduced by Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Jounnson. I understand that. 

Secretary Stevens. I think it has been introduced. 

Mr. Jonnson. And we are going to have exhaustive hearings on 
that? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Now. is this a situation that might develop? We 
have these new scientific weapons, new kinds of weapons. Isn’t it a 
fact that as soon as one group developed a new weapon, the other 
group finds a way to neutralize it, and as we step up our weapons, we 
will meet something that will neutralize ours, or something that is 
equal or better? That is what happened in the first war, and I think 
that partially happened in the second war. In other words, can we, 
by just simply stepping up and making new weapons of more de- 
structive power and capacity—does that in any way give us much 
assurance, except the assurance that we are ready to meet similar types 
of war and weapons by an enemy ? 

Secretary Stevens. I think it does give us that assurance. 

Mr. Jonnson. That isthe only assurance it gives us / 

Secretary Stevens. I wouldn’t say the only assurance. But I think 
it does give us that assurance. And we certainly would try to handle 
our development in such a way that the enemy could not use counter- 
measures against them. I don’t know how successful we will be on 
that. 

Mr. Jounson. Do you consider that as of today the American Army 
is more equipped with advanced weapons than any other army in the 
world ? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, I do, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrrman. Mr. Durham. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Secretary, the question that I was primarily 
interested in, of course, is getting somebody to accept the resposibility 
of this cut that you are going to have to take. Now, since Congress 
had already endorsed this program and your cut will come primarily 
out of appropriations already made by Congress, which you justified 
by coming up here and asking us for that type of program—if we 
are going to make the cut, which of course is in the process now, as 
outlined by you—this decision was made over the past 6 months, more 
or less, to take this cut, was it not, in your conferences and at different 
times ? 

Secretary Stevens. I would say within the last very few weeks. sir. 

Mr. Durnam. Well, in view of that fact, since Congress took the 
action it did last week, and assuming all of the material was before 
you as to what might happen, in view of that, at the present time 
would you make the same decision at this hour that you made 60 or 
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80 days ago in recommending this cut? I assume you recommended 
it. Iam making that assumption. 

Secretary Srevens. I believe, sir, that whether we like it or not, 
we are faced as a nation with the necessity for having a long-range 
plan. ; 

Mr. Durwam. Mr. Secretary, let’s get away from this “like it or 
not.” Because I don’t like that word “peacetime” definition now for 
the immediate hour. I can’t convince myself of that. Now, some 
people may do that, but I am not in that category. And I hope I 
don’t get there, with the condition like it is. I think that is the point 
you based your statement on awhile ago, of a peacetime army, which 
I can’t agree with you on at this time. All of these instances are 
taking place right now, that we are faced with, you see. 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. Now, would you make the same decision today that 
you made 60 or 90 days ago, assuming you made the decision before, 
to go along with this? 

Secretary Srevens. Mr. Durham, I can only say I believe we have 
to have a long-range plan, and we have to work it out on what we 
think is a sound basis for the long pull for the United States. 

Mr. Durnam. Well—— 

Secretary Srevens. I feel that while, of course, the matters that 
are going on in the world are of vital importance, nevertheless we 
still have to adopt some kind of plan for the long pull. 

Mr. Durnam. I have the same concern for all of our national inter- 
ests, as well as anybody else. 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. But I think we have to make our decisions on the 
basis of information of events that happened and actually exist. 
Now, are you of the same opinion that the world tension is, you might 
say, on the samé basis it was 12 months ago? Could you come to that 
decision right now ? 

Secretary Stevens. I think we have had a series of tensions: 
Korea, Indochina, Formosa, and I think we are going to have more 
of them as time goes on. But I still think the job remains of trying 
to get a sound balance program for the long pull, Mr. Durham. And 
actually the size of the Army at the present time is substantially 
higher than the figures we have been talking about. And if it were 
necessary today to reverse the field, we céuld do it and we would start 
with a figure that is substantially higher than the figures we have been 
talking about. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Chairman, the question asked by Mr. Kilday, I 
assume we are going to get an answer to it. 

The Cuarrman. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Durnam. And I will not continue to question the Secretary. 
Because I realize that probably these decisions were made mostly, as 
you say, at a higher level, in the National Security Council, which I 
think we would have a hard time getting the answers to as to who 
initiated and who finally consummated the decision. 
eral is going to answer that question, I will pass now. 

The Cnairman. Now, Mr. Secretary, just one question, if you will 
permit, Mr. Gavin. gh) 

You are using expressions that I would like to get some information 
about. You used the expression “new look” and “long pull.” 


Since the gen- 














Now, what do you have in mind when you say “long pull”? 

Secretary Srevens. I would say a period, in my thinking, of from 
10 to 30 years. 

The Cuamman. Then from 10 to 30 years constitutes what you say 
would be the “long pull,” which would mean that you would have to 
have a stable force along that period of time ¢ 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Do you think the very minimum of that would be 
1,025,000 men, which you have now, or next year will it be 1 million 
or 800,000 or 900,000 ¢ ib 

Secretary Srevens. In my opinion that is an absolute minimum. 

The Cuatrman. Then if we were to reduce below 1,025,000 during 
the long pull, the reaction would be from your \ lewpoint tha we will 
be jeopardizing to a certain extent the competency, ability, and the 
security of the country and of the Army ‘ | 

Secretary Srevens. I think we should keep a force in the neighbor 
hood of that size. 

The CHamman. Then you are saying to the people, through all 
these reporters here today, for the long pull that the very minimum 
that the Government can afford to have is an Army of at least 
1.025.000 men ¢ 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. 

The CHairMan. From 10 to 30 years ¢ 

Secretary Stevens. Of course—— 

The CuarrmMan. Well, that is all right. 

Secretary Stevens. I am not a prophet, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuairmMan. I will state over the long pull. 

Secretary Stevens. Lam not a prophet. 

The Cuatrman. Yes, I understand that. 

Secretary Srevens. As I have indicaited— 

The Coamman. But with world conditions like they are now, sir? 

Secretary Srevens. Mr. Chairman, I tried to indicate that some 
of the change that has taken place in the size of the structure of the 
Army resulted from a change in the situation over the past year, and 
I am sure there are going to be changes in the years ahead. 

My present view is that we are going to need an Army of approxi- 
mately the size indicated for what I call the “long pull.” 

The Cuarmrman. All right. And you have defined what you mean 
constituted the “long pull.” 

Mr. Gavin? 

Mr. Gavin. I just want to be recorded here, Mr. Chairman, that I 
think it is a very serious mistake to cut back our ground forces at 
this time. 

Now the Secretary discusses peacetime Army. 

Do you think there is any peace at this particular time in this 
chaotie world, with the critical situation existing, where we may be 
called upon to move into an emergency at any minute? , 

Secretary Stevens. I don’t think, Mr. Gavin, it is either all peace- 
time or all wartime. 

I think it is somewhere in between that. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, you say that you cannot evaluate the art and tech- 
nique of the past and the new weapons and the new look that you are 
talking about. And still you want to cut back the Ground Forces. 
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Until you got an evaluation of these weapons that have been constantly 
discussed, it just recalls to me that the French built the Maginot Line— 
they put all of their defenses in the Maginot Line, and “they moved 
back of it. You know what happened to them. 

Secretary STEVENS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Now we may be putting too much faith into this new 
look and these new weapons and suddenly find that we have not cal- 
culated properly. 

So I do not think it is good sense to cut back your Ground Forces 
until there is a more stabilized condition e xisting in the world. 

You talk about we will have an army as strong as a peace-time army. 
that will not do us any good. Because we are scattered now around a 
vast perimeter. And if we suddenly had to concentrate our forces and 
move into one partic ular spot and we did not have sufficient manpower 
to do the job, we could find ourselves in a very embarrassing position. 

So I just want to be recorded, with my colleagues here, that when 
the C eae authorizes and appropriates the money for the Ground 
Forces and the standing army, who takes the liberty to move in and 
cut back and start a program to cut down the Ground Forces and then 
after the program is initiated, adopted, you come here to tell us about 
It. 

Where do we come in to express our thinking on matters that we 
have already taken legislative action on é 

Don’t you think it would be good policy to confer with the duly- 
elected representatives of the various States of the Nation when you 
are about to change a setup with which they might not agree / 

Secretary Srevens. I do, sir, and that is why we are here today. 

Mr. Gavin. So I think you are putting too much strength into this 
new look and taking an action that possibly we will not be able to de- 
fend on the floor of the House and somebody ought to come up with 
the answer as to who decided. 

Certainly you as the Secretary of the Army knowing the conditions 
that exist in the world should not agree with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
that that is the logical thing to do at this time. Because we suddenly 
might be catapulted into an emergency. 

We let down our guard in World War I. We let down our guard in 
World War II. We let down our guard at the Korean war. And now 
with the critical situation existing, you come here and tell us you are 
going to cut back the ground forces. It just does not make sense to 
me, that is all. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Rivers? 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Secretary, before I propound to you my main ques- 
tion, | want to congratulate you on two parts of your prepared state- 
ment. 

One was the rotation of units, which I think is basic for morale. Mr. 
Short and I found that out in Berlin when we were there last Septem- 
ber, when we reviewed the 6th Regiment, which was one of the finest I 
ever saw. 

And the other was where you set up this logistical setup which would 
take some of the indecision and duplication out of going through the 
Chief of Staff's whole setup when decisions are made in ‘the war field. 
I want to congratulate you on that. I think that is a definite step for- 
ward, 
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Secretary Srevens. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I want to ask you something about your position on 
where the last say comes in the setting of the size of the Army. 

Is it vested in the executive branch or in the Congress, in your 
opinion / 

Secretary Stevens. Well, I would say that the programs that are 
recommended to you gentlemen are certainly 

Mr. Rivers. Who sets the size of the Army, the President or the 
Congress ¢ 
Secretary Srevens. I think under the Constitution the Congress 
does. 

Mr. Rivers. Now I want to cite to you section 1—article 1, section 8 
of the Constitution, which says this, among other things, and in sub- 
stance—this is very vital: 

Article 1, section 8, clause 12: 





The Congress shall have the power to raise and support armies, but no 
appropriation of money to that use shall be for a longer term than 2 years. 

Clause 13: 

To provide and maintain a Navy. 

Clause 14: 

To make rules for the Government and regulation of the land and naval forces. 

Now let me read you something, why that thing exists. 

The power to raise and maintain Armed Forces— 


and IT am reading from the Constitution. It is quite a treatise. 

A lot of people do not believe this. I am not talking about you, 
because I think you do. 

The clauses of the Constitution, which give Congress authority “to 
raise and support armies, to provide and maintain a Navy” and so 
forth, were not inserted for the purpose of endowing the National 
Government with power to do these things, but rather to designate 
the department of Government which should exercise such powers. 

Moreover, they permit Congress to take measures essential to the 
national defense in time of peace as well as during a period of actual 
conflict. That these provisions grew out of the conviction that the 
Executive should be deprived of the “sole power of raising and regu- 
lating fleets and armies” which Blackstone attributed to the King 
under the British Constitution, as emphasized by Story in his 
commentaries. 

He wrote: 

Our notions, indeed, of the dangers of standing armies, in time of peace, are 
derived in a great measure from the principles and examples of our. English 
ancestors. In England, the King possessed the power of raising armies in the 


time of peace according to his own good pleasure. And this prerogative was 
justly esteemed dangerous to the public liberties. Upon the Revolution of 1688-— 


and that is the Congress— 


Parliament wisely insisted upon a bill of rights which should furnish 
quate security for the future. 

But how was this done? Not by prohibiting standing armies altogether in 
time of peace; but (as has been already seen) by prohibiting them without the 
consent of Parliament— 


an ade- 


which is the same as Congress. 


This is the very proposition contained in the Constitution; for Congress can 
alone raise armies; and may put them down, whenever they choose. 
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Now to start with, I say the Bureau of the Budget is unconstitu- 
tional, as far as it relates to the Congress—wait now. That is right. 
Don’t laugh. I got a good speech on that, too. 

The CuamMan. You are making it clear this morning. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait a second. Mr. Secretary, for the Bureau of the 
Budget to prohibit the Congress from setting—that is where you get 
your authority and that is where you got your directive. 

That is where you got it. That is where you spoke of higher au- 
thority a while ago. To prohibit Congress from setting the size of 
the Army is unconstitutional. And it was set forth in that thing 
because it stemmed from the time the kings raised armies and put 
them down as they chose, under their whims; and this Congress has 
the authority and the constitutional directive to, for 2 years, authorize 
and appropriate for an Army or for the defense of the country. 

It is hypocritical by those who would be contemptuous of it and 
certainly unconstitutional and not in keeping with the constitutional] 
prerogative and mandates upon both the President and the Congress. 

The only thing the President can do when he is not satisfied with 
the size of the Army is come to the Congress in his state of the Union 
message and tell the Congress, and if the Congress is crazy enough 
to accept a bill of goods from you or anybody else and put an Army 
of 10 million, their sole responsibility is to the people of the country. 

And I do not subscribe to the theory that the President of the United 
States or Mr. Secretary Wilson or anybody has the authority to over- 
ride the dictates of the Congress. 

In view of that constitutional mandate, which is clear, I say to you 
again that the Bureau of the Budget is unconstitutional when it de- 
prives the Congress from carrying out its constitutional mandate. 

I just wonder if you believe that the last word is down town or up 
here on the Hill? 

Secretary Srevens. Right up here on the Hill, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. I am glad to hear you say that, sir. 

Secretary STEVENS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is all. 

The CHatrmMan. Mr. Secretary, you can always count on being a 
good, wise witness. Up on the Hill it is highly important for you 
to say that “up on the Hill.” When he is down in the Department, he 
has other factors that he has to take into consideration. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Hébert ¢ 

Mr. Hésert. No questions. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Patterson / 

Mr. Parrerson. There is only one question I want to refer back to 
and that was the question propounded by Mr. Johnson. That was 
when he asked the Secretary if our Army is the best equipped army in 
the world today and your statement was to the effect, or you state 
“Our Army is better equipped than any other army in the world 
today.” 

Now, Mr. Secretary, I have been reading in the press where we 
have not been able to get any information from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain or from behind the Bamboo Curtain to substantiate your 
statement. 

Now I wonder if we are getting information into the Department 
of Defense that has not been made known to this committee in order 
to help us legislate in problems like this one we are considering this 
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morning. For instance, do we know all the new weapons and all the 
new achievements accomplished by the Russians? Do we know the 
new weapons they have as far as their ground troops go? 

Do we know their best airplanes? Are we sure of that? 

Secretary STeveNs. No, sir; I do not think we are. 

The question as | understood it from Mr. Johnson—and I gave my 
opinion in the answer, to the effect that we are the best equipped 
army. But I cannot state that as a positive fact, for some of the very 
reasons that you have just raised, sir. Because we would like to know 
a lot more about some of the things that you are talking about. 

Mr. Parrerson. Therefore, there is doubt in your mind whether or 
not— 

Secretary Stevens. I mean I cannot state it to be a positive fact. 
I do not think anybody could, because I do not think anybody com- 
pletely knows. It is our best judgment based on the information that 
is available and we should say at the same time that the information 
available is limited and -not all-encompassing. 

Mr. Parrerson. It is just an assumption on your part? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Parrerson. That we are the best equipped army in the world 
today ? 

Secretary Stevens. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Parrerson. And you feel the same way about that, General? 

General Ripeway. I do, sir. I do not know, I do not pretend to 
know from any intelligence available to me, whether or not the Rus- 
sian Army has some of the most modern we: ipons with which our field 
forces are presently equipped in rather small numbers. 

Mr. Parrerson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Winstead ? 

Mr. Winstreap. No questions. 

The CuairmMan. Mr. C unningham ?_ 

Mr. CunNINGHAM. No questions, Mr, Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, pursuing the line of questioning that Representative 
Kilday a moment ago undertook, when he asked whether you recom- 
mended this program for the Army to the higher echelon and you 
stated that you accepted it and endorsed it, can you tell this commit- 
tee whether you endorsed it without reservations? 

Secretary Srevens. I would like to answer that question. 

It is similar to one asked me before. I would like to answer that in 
executive session. 

Mr. Price. Just so we get an answer to it later on. 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Anything further, Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

This, of course, would be a rockbottom budget for the Army; would 
it not? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Does it take into consideration any increase in expendi- 
tures that would be caused by a pay increase ? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir; I would say it did. We have estimated 
the amount of the pay increase that would be authorized by the Con- 
gress. We would expect to make good on that. 
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Mr. Price. You have heard this intriguing figure about the $1,750 
million saving on the military budget during the next fiscal year? 

Secretary Stevens. I have heard that figure. sir. I do not subscribe 
to it as a saving. I think what is intended there is that it may be a 
slippage, you might call it, of the amount of funds that would actually 
be spent or obligated out of this new requested budget. 

Mr. Price. How much of this slippage would you estimate you can 
foresee the Army might be able to contribute during this fiscal vear ? 

Secretary Stevens. I do not see any of it at the present time. It 
may eventually. 

Mr. Price. Now, have vou made any cuts or any reductions in ap- 
propriations for research and development ? 

Secretary Srevens. We have held our research and development 
budget at approximately the same level as last year. Isn’t that correct, 
General ¢ 

General Rineway. I could not be accurate in my answer to that, sir. 

Secretary Srevens. I will check it, but there is no change of any 
significance. It is substantially the same figure. 

Mr. Price. All right. 

Could you tell me what authority you seek in your new reserve 
legislation that you indicate the Defense Establishment will soon send 
to Congress that vou do not now have ? 

Secretary STeveNsS. Well, I would say it would be a means of en- 
forcing participation in the Reserve program, of a better and more 
far-reaching nature than now exists. 

Mr. Price. That is the key to the situation ? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Is there anything about the nature of that that you could 
indicate to us, or how you think you could enforce the Reserve 
program ¢ 

Secretary Stevens. Well, I think, for instance. under the 6 months’ 
training program, that if after the 6 months of basic training the 
individual did not take an active part in the Reserve, then you would 
call him to active duty for the balance of his 2-year commitment. 

Mr. Price. That is all [ have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Cunningham ? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. No questions. 

The CHatrrmMan. General Devereux ? 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, I would like to reserve 
tions for executive session. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. 

Mr. Devereux. But I would like to be sure I will have an oppor- 
tunity to ask them. 


any ques- 


The CuarrMan. Well, the only assurance I can give you is get out 
here on the front row. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Fisher ? 

Mr. Fisuer. No. 

The Crnairman. Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Dorie. Yes. 

Mr. Secretary, I want to ask you a few questions along a little bit 
different line. 

The last statement you make at the bottom of page 2 of your state- 
ment says: 
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The Army strongly endorses legislation which will enhance mili- 
tary career incentives. 

For your information I will say that on Friday the Secretary of 
the Navy in testifying before us said that the main reason that the 
Navy was having difficulty in keeping enlisted personnel was on ac- 
count of poor pay, poor and insufficient housing, and inadequate de- 
linquent or dependents’ care. | Laughter. | 

Mr. Dorie. I think perhaps that word “delinquent” was well used 
there, because manifestly the services are delinquent in providing 
adequate care. 

But I ask you now, Mr. Secretary, do you tind the same reasons, as 
relates to the Army, in finding the difficulty in having men enlist and 
reenlist inthe Army ¢ 

Secretary Strevens. Yes, sir; I think the reasons are very similar. 

Mr. Dorie. What are you doing to correct them, the one subject 
of inadequate dependent care / 

What isthe Army doing specifically ? 

Secretary Stevens. Well, I think one of the aspects of that is the 
medical care for dependents. That has been the subject of proposed 
legislation, has it not, General ? 

General Ringway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doyie. What about the ceiling that has been put on the num- 
ber of doctors you can have per thousand men 4 

Is that ceiling too low or is it adequate / 

Secretary Stevens. I would say that that isa thing that is, as a mat- 
ter of fact, right now under review. I would say it is a little bit low 
at the present time. 

Mr. Dorie. Well, review. Let’s see. Who is reviewing it? 

Secretary Srevens. That will be reviewed by the Department of 
Defense for all three services. 

Mr. Doyir. And what has been your recommendation about the 
ceiling that is low? Have you recommended that it be raised ¢ 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir; I have recommended that it be raised. 

Mr. Doyir. How high? How high have you recommended that 
it be raised ¢ 

Secretary Srevens. I think—as I recall it—I recommended about 
10 percent increase for the future / 

General Ringway. I do not know. 

Secretary Srevens. Approximately a 10-percent increase in the 
number of doctors per 

Mr. Doyte. I think the ceiling is 3.6? 

(Asides of “3.26”.) 

Secretary STEVENS. It is a little less than that, I recall. 

Mr. Dorie. What about the Rusk committee / 

Secretary Stevens. The Rusk committee ¢ 

Mr. Doyie. Yes. Are you familiar with their jurisdiction in the 
matter ? 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir; I do not think I am well posted on that, 
but I will get posted on it if vou want to ask me some questions. 

Mr. Doyte. In other words, Mr. Secretary, you recommended a 10- 
percent increase in the number of doctors that are needed and you did 
that because of your absolute need insofar as the Army was concerned; 
is that correct ? 

Secretary Stevens. That was my feeling: yes, sir. 
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Mr. Doytz. Then I am right in concluding that in your judgment, 
based on your experience, unless the executive department approves 
at least a 10-percent increase in the number of doctors, so far as the 
Army is concerned, the men in the Army and their dependents will 
still continue to have inadequate medical care; is that correct? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. I think the number of doctors is 3 per 
1,000; isn’tis? Three per 1,000? 

General Ringway. I do not know what the figure is. 

Secretary Stevens. And I recommended that it be made 3.37, which 
is up about 10 percent, as I indicated. This is an effort on our part 
to try to improve the care of the dependents. 

Mr. Doyte. I have to report to you, Mr. Secretary, that several 
months ago in Los Angeles County a woman refused to have a tonsil- 
lectomy operation performed at Fort MacArthur because they did not 
have a doctor that would perform it. They sent this woman, the 
mother of four children and the wife of a soldier in Korea, to Corona, 
and Corona refused to perform the tonsillectomy because they did not 
have a doctor to perform it. Corona Hospital sent the woman to 
Oceanside, 85 miles distant. That is, they recommended she go there. 
She did not go because a phone message from Oceanside said they could 
not perform it. 

I want to report that to you because manifestly a simple operation of 
a tonsillectomy being denied the wife of a soldier in Koreai and the 
mother of 3 or 4 children is in my judgment very inadequate. 

It is a violation of the moral and legal obligation of the Defense 
Department to soldiers’ dependents. 

Wouldn’t you agree with me / 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir; I think that is an extraordinarily bad 
situation and should not have occurred. 

Mr. Dorie. Fort MacArthur is under your jurisdiction ? 

Secretary STEvENS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doyte. Thank you very much. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. WickersHam. Mr. Secretary, is it true that the requests, that 
is, the budget requests from the field command, were reduced when 
they reached the Department of the Army ; that it was further reduced 
then when it reached the Department of ‘Defense, and further reduced 
when it reached the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Secretary Stevens. No. I would say the normal pattern for the 
preparation of Department of the Army budgets was followed. The 
work with the Bureau of the Budget was done concurrently with both 
Department of Army people and Department of Defense people. 

Mr. Wickersuam. When you sent out the field instructions to the 
various commands, did you tell them at that point to hold their re- 
quests to the absolute essential minimums ? 

Secretary Srevens. We have been trying to make as many econ- 
omies as we could safely do; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wickersuam. But from those requests sent in by the field, 
there were further reductions / 

Secretary Stevens. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. WickersHam. That is all. 

Mr. Winstreap. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this time? 

The CHarrMan. Wait 1 minute. We will goall around. We passed 
you by. 
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Mr. Bennerr. I would like to report that 1 feel the Army has been 
cut too deeply in the reductions that have so far been made. The 
Secretary has reassured me. I would like to ask one question. Since 
the reduction in the Army is apparently somewhat based on the 
possibility of a stronger Reserve, wouldn’t it be the better part of 
wisdom to achieve the stronger Reserve before we make these cuts in 
the Army ? 

Secretary Stevens. Well, I think the answer to that question must 
be yes, that it would be a more comfortable position. lf we had this 
Ready Reserve that we talk about right now instead of down the road 
somewhere in the future, that would be a more secure position. 

Mr. Bennerr. I conclude with one brief statement. 

That is for quite a few years most Members of Congress I think 
have been anxious that a stronger Reserve be established. And 
despite the best efforts we put forth and the best efforts that the 
Department of Defense could put forth, with lots of people working 
on it and lots of research work being done, a stronger Reserve was 
not effected, and therefore, it seems to me the essence of folly to em- 
bark now on a reduction in the Army on a theory that we are going to 
get a stronger Reserve just because we have a new legislative proposal 
which may or may not achieve it. 

The Cuarrman. And in that connection, may I say, Mr. Secretary, 
it will be some years before we can build up a very effective Reserve ? 

Now, I am hoping that a hearing will take place immediately and 
Mr. Brooks will conduct the hearing and we will reach a decision as 
to what type of Reserve we want. But as raised by Mr. Bennett and 
acquiesced by you, I do think it would have been the wise, se aoe ". 
and prudent thing to have done, before any reduction in fiseal 19! 
that we wait until we see what kind of a Reserve program the Con- 
gress is going to enact. 

Mr. Mollohan / 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Langford. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Langford. 

Mr. Lanerorp. Mr. Chairman, I just have one question to ask the 
Secretary. 

Mr. Secretary, is this lack of medical care for dependents due to 
the inadequate number of doctors, inadequate number of personnel, 
or to inadequate facilities ¢ 

I mean to which do you attribute it most ? 

Secretary Stevens. The general and I discussed this, and we both 
feel it is the number of doctors as well as the facilities. 

Mr. Lanerorp. It is equally divided between the two? 

Secretary Stevens. Perhaps not equally, but each is a major factor, 
an important factor. 

Mr. Lanerorp. Have any steps been taken to provide more 
facilities ? 

Secretary Srevens. Weill, I cannot specifically answer that, sir; 
I would have to check. But I am pretty sure there is a legislative 
phase to this, too, isn’t there / 

General Ringway. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Srevens. Which will come before your committee no 
doubt, if it has not already done so. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Miller, pardon me for not calling you. 
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Mr. Miniter. Mr. Secretary, in regard to this shortage of doctors 
or inability to get doctors and the cutback in some of the medical care, 
hasn’t the American Medical Association rather taken a firm position 
in trying to do away with medical care for dependents ¢ 

Secretary Stevens. Well, I know they have been quite active in the 
field,s Tam not sure I know precisely what their position is. 
sut— 

Mr. Minter. Well, have they tried to do an educational job on you 
and members of the armed services / 

Secretary STEVENS. Not on me personally, no, sir. I am sure they 
have talked to many of the people in the Defense Establishment. 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. And have they done it on people in the establishment ¢ 

cretary STEVENS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minter. What has been the position of the people in the estab- 
lishment with respect to that, if they responded or if they yielded to 
some of the pressure brought on them 4 

Secretary Stevens. Well, I think the Defense Establishment is com- 
pletely united on the fact that we need better medical care for the 
dependents of our military personnel. I do not know of any argu- 
nent about that. 

Mr. Minter. Well, there has been—hasn’t there been a very definite 
decrease in care for dependent personnel, p: irtic ularly dependent per- 
sonnel in the armed services and inthe Ar my 

Secretary Stevens. I think there has been a decrease and I think we 
are all determined if we can to reverse that trend. 

Mr. Mitier. That is all. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right there? I 
just want to give him something at that point. 

The CuarrMan. Wait until we are through. 

Are you through, Mr. Miller ¢ 

Mr. Mitier. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Huddleston / 

Mr. Huppieston. No. 

The CuairmMan. Mr. Bray ? 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Secretary, I am not very critical of the Army for not 
spending all the money that was appropriated. I think if you have 
given adequate defense, I think that is rather commendatory, than to 
be criticized for it. 

I have naturally worried » good deal about whether we are strong 
enough in the matter of defense. I frankly feel, though, that the 
President with the advice of all our embassies abroad, the State De- 
partment and all of our various and sundry methods of intelligence- 
the Security Council should be in a fairly good position to make a 
recommendation. 

Now I do not always agree with it. In fact, they never have run 
the Army the way I wanted it run. My first experience in training was 
when I was 17 years old, and I assure you that was several years ago, 
and I assure you at no time have they ever run it the way I wanted and 
they have not while I have been a member of the Armed Services 
Committee. 

But I do want to make one cbservation here and that is, it is always 
a gamble as to how large it should be. 
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Now if we do not have a war or even the threat of war for 50 years, 
we are having too big an Army, today, aren't we ¢ 

Secretary Srevens. If we did not have any use for it in 50 years, we 
certainly have. 

Mr. Bray. Of course if we are going to have a war in 6 months, it 
is not anywhere large enough / 

Secretary Stevens. That is correct. 

Mr. Bray. As I see it, the Congress makes the ceiling on manpower 
and the appropriations—I believe I am correct in saying, it is the ex 
ecutive department that does keep it within that, but they cannot 
exceed it. But they do not have to spend all the money and they do 
not have to put every man in uniform that we authorize: isn’t that 
correct ¢ 

Secretary Srevens. Well, I thought so. I do not want to be incon 
sistent, however, because I certainly recognize the constitutional au 
thority of the Congress to completely govern this military situation. 

I subscribe to that 100 percent. But on the other hand, if it is pos 
sible, with changing conditions, to do the job with fewer people or at 
lower expense, then I think the responsibility would le on the exeen 
tive branch to do that. 

Mr. Bray. Lagree with you. That is what I wanted to bring out. 

Secretary Srevens. I think if I have fallen down—and I probably 
have. I should have come and discussed this with the chairman even 
sooner than we are now doing. Although these figures were finalized 
so very recently that I thought this was a fair opportunity to present 
the figures. 

Mr. Bray. I do not want to make the comments very long. But also 
if 1 million is good, you cannot say then that 10 million would be 10 
times as good for anarmy ¢ 

Some place you have to reach a figure, haven't you ‘ 

Secretary Srevens. That is right. The Secretary of Defense has 
seid—I have heard him say—that if we had had armed forces twice 
as big during the past year, he does not feel that it would have ac 
complished anything particularly. And I think in the light of his 
tory up to the moment, that is probably correct. 

Mr. Bray. And isn’t there another factor that does not govern the 
relative size of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and that is the prob- 
ability, if we have a war, as to where it will take place / 

Now a war on Formosa would not entail the same or as large a per- 
cent of land troops as a war in Indochina. That is academic, isn’t it ? 

Secretary Stevens. That is a question I believe that would be well 
for the Chief of Staff to answer. I personally believe, since I believe 
in the balanced-force concept, that I have tried to stress in my testi- 
mony today, that if you are in a war you are in it with all of your 
assets, whatever they may be, and all of your services. 

Mr. Bray. I do want to— 

Secretary STEVENS. If it isa war. 

Mr. Bray. I do want to commend the remark that Mr. Doyle and 
Mr. Miller mentioned about hospital care. 

Secretary STevens. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. I believe there should be—for the dependents. I think 
there should be a very careful reappraisal of certain locations and 
shifting of hospitals and moving some of them very close together 
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ond other whole areas in the community that have absolutely no Army 
hospital and there is no care for dependents there at all. 

I do hope that you go into that matter and look at the map and the 
location, and certain things will be very obvious when you do that. 
Because it is very difficult—like he said, the case of the tonsillectomy, 
sending a woman 100 or 200 or 300 miles away. 

I do hope that you will give that your personal attention. Just 
spot the map and look at the relative population in those areas and 
you will see a very bad situation. I do want to take that up later 
when that matter comes up. 

That is all. 

Secretary Srevens. I willdothat. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bray. 

But may I state, Mr. Secretary, that you stated you believe in a 
balanced force concept. Now you had reference to our three services; 
did you not? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. You are unbalancing it when you reduce it like 
you have reduced it, because you are now relying upon the assistance 
from allies? 

Secretary Srevens. Well, it is a matter of degree, Mr. Chairman, 
Ithink. I think that is a question of judgment. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Winstead ? 

Mr. Winstreap. Mr. Secretary, if I understood correctly, the Army 
did not recommend it but accepted the 1,025,000 based upon the fact 
that probably Congress would enact legislation strengthening the 
Reserves; is that correct ? 

Secretary Srevens. I said we accepted the figure, yes, and con- 
sidered it in connection with the Reserves. 

Mr. Winstreap. Now, what would your minimum figure be in case 
Congress does not enact legislation strengthening the Reserves ? 

Secretary Srevens. I would like to think that one over during the 
lunch hour if I may. 

Mr. Winsreap. I assume if you have a minimum figure and an- 
ticipating that type of legislation, certainly you will have some basic 
strength in case it does not pass ? 

In other words, this house passed and our subcommittee worked 
for weeks and months last year on a Reserve program and Secretary 
Wilson testified here that either he or someone from his Department 
did not necessarily approve of it when it reached the other body in 
the last year. So we might reach a point where we could not agree 
upon the type of legislation for strengthening the Reserves. 

What would your minimum figure be? 

Secretary Stevens. I do not have a figure in mind at the moment, 
but I will give it some thought, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Kilday? 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, with reference to where the responsi- 
bility is on military strengths and statements, the annotation read by 
Mr. Rivers from the Constitution, of course the British Parliament 
in the Constitutional Convention were not fearful of small armies 
but were fearful of large armies. 
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The authorization which we make is not to exceed so many. We 
have never said “not less than that,” though I believe there was some 
attempt in the Marine Corps bill, which was the basis of my oppo- 
sition to it, as it was calculated to mislead, not less than a certain 
number of divisions. 

And in our appropriations we appropriate so much money but we 
do not, should not, require that all of the money be spent. 

So that everything that we do is maximum, not minimum. Since 
Congress appropriated enough money to maintain a fiscal year 1955 
end-strength of 70,000 more in the Army than the Department pro- 
poses to use in fiscal 1955, and if it should be proven to be that the 
70,000 reduction should not have been made, I want it clear that the 
responsibility does not rest on Congress, which has provided the au- 
thorization and the money, but it rests entirely upon the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

The Cnatrman. Now in that connection may I say that is exactly 
what we are trying to arrive at 4 

Now, it just boils itself down to two simple questions. 

First: What are your military commitments? And, second, Does 
the number of men enable you to take care of your ae com- 
mitments / 

Mr. Rivers. Now-——— 

The Cnatrman. Wait one minute, Mr. Rivers. 

Now your military advisers pointed out to you what your military 
commitments were; and they know whether or not what has been 
agreed to for fiscal 1955 is sufficient to maintain those military com- 
mitments. 

Now if they are not, you ought to be frank and candid and tell the 
people that we will have to abandon cert: 3 military commitments 
if we are expected to do it with this number of men. 

I understood that that is the sole purpose ol the inquiry of the 
committee, to reach a decision on the question as to whether or not 
this reduction is warranted and justified, based upon your military 
commitments. 

That is the whole theory of the number of men you have in the serv- 
ice. It is military commitments. It is broken down just like a drafts- 
man breaks down his architectural structure of the house. He knows 
where everything is going to be. 

Now, I am going to ask the committee to take a recess until 2 o’clock, 
at which time I will ask the Secretary and General Ridgway to come 
back. 

We are going to try to have as much in public session as possible. 
But we will have to go into executive session some time to get the 
answers to two questions that have already been raised which the 
Departinent has permission to answer in executive session. 

So reiurn at 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2 p.m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Secretary, just a few questions and then 
we will take up with General Ridgway. 
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For the record, Secretary Wilson said this: 


I believe that it is fair to add that the Air Force feels that our defense pro- 
gram is a good one. The Navy and Marine Corps have some minor reservations 
and would perhaps like a few additional personnel. The Army, from its point 
of view, will still recommend some higher strength for the active force of the 
Army. In my opinion, the program we have adopted is a sound one. 

Now, I had the privilege of studying his statement 2 or 3 days before 
it was delivered. and so I wrote a brief on it and in commenting on 
that phase I said this: 

I want to compliment you on your candid summary of the views of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, with respect to the planned military strength 
for fiscal 1956. You have indicated the Air Force is happy and the Navy and 
Marine Corps would like a little less reduction, and the Army is not contented 
with its reduction from 1,300,000 to 1,027,000. However, you have stated you 
believe the program to be sound. 

Now I want to put that in the record to keep it straight. 

Now I would like to know, in view of what the Secretary said, the 
Army from its point of view would still recommend some higher 
strength for the active force of the Army. 

Now that is what Secretary Wilson said. Now are you at liberty 
noW in open session to tell us what higher strength for the active force 
of the Army you thought you should have had instead of 1,027,000 
that you received / 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir. Mr. Chairman, I accept that figure 
completely and will be willing to discuss it further, if you care to, in 
executive session. But I agree with Mr. Wilson that it is a balanced 
program that is best for our country. 

The CHairmMan. But you do not feel that you can now in public 
session state what was running through your mind and recommend 
some higher strength for the active force of the Army than 1,027,000 ? 

Secretary Srevens. No, sir. I have adjusted my thinking com- 
pletely to this balanced program, and I have nothing in mind at the 
present time. 

The CHarrMan. Well, did the Department submit a figure when 
this matter was under consideration, or were you merely told this is 
the figure ¢ 

Secretary Stevens. Well, I would prefer to discuss that if I may in 
executive session. 

The Cuarrman. Well, we must, as much as possible, let the country 
know something about what the Army’s position is with reference to 
a ground force. We must let them know as much as we possibly can, 
because the people support the Army. 

Secretary Srevens. That is correct, sir, and I have stated and I 
restate that I believe that the figures outlined to be used as targets for 
planning purposes are sound and constitute a balanced force of 
military forces. 

The CHarman. Now when you give this information to the com- 
mittee, then of course the committee will ordinarily respect your con- 
fidence. It should. But this is such an important matter I was hoping 
that the country might know in view of what the Secretary said what 
you had in mind. Now let’s read, if I may interrupt, this. 

The Army from its point of view would still recommend some higher strength 
for the active force of the Army. 
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Now is there any way we can find out, without shutting the door and 
shutting everybody out, and so the country will know, whi at force you 
thought was necessary for the proper defense of the Nation? 

Sec retary STevENs. I am well satisfied with the present figures, Mr. 
Chairman. That is, always with the understanding that they are fig- 
ures for planning purposes, to the end of fiscal year 1956. 

The Cuaimman. Now let me ask it this way. This strength of 
1,027,000: Did that cause you to revise and reduce your military 
commitments 4 

Secretary Stevens. Lam not sure [ understand that. 

The CHarrman. Receiving 1,027,000 force: has that caused you to 
revise and reduce your commitments, your military commitments / 

Secretary Stevens. Well, General Ridgway, sir, is going to discuss 
the commitments and is much more qualified to discuss that from a 
military point of view than Lam, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHaiman. You could publicly state, could you not, as to 
whether it did or not. 

Now you will have 1,027,000 men. Now did that cause you, having 
that number of men assigned to you, to modify, change in any way 
what your previous military commitments were / 

Secretary Stevens. I don’t think the commitments have been 
changed. 

The Cuarrman. <All right. 

Now if the commitments haven’t been changed and you only have 
1,027,000 men, are you in position with that number of men to prop- 
erly carry out your missions 4 

Secretary Srevens. Well, I think that is going to depend, Mr. 
Chairman, on what transpires during the next year or year and a half. 
Because at the present time the total number of men in the Army is 
well in excess of the 1,170,000 that you mentioned this morning. 

And if the situation requires change, it can be changed, long before 
it gets down to the 1,027,000. 

Mr. SuHort. Would the Chairman yield briefly at that point? 

The Cuairman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suort. Mr. Secretary, it is not at all impossible or inconceivable 
that within a few years, if we build up our reserves, the strength of 
our standing forces can be reduced. As the reserves go up, the active 
standing forces will go down, particularly if the whole world situation 
improves. And the Secretary, with all of his prognosticative powers, 
cannot foresee what is going to transpire within the next 5 or 10 years. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. But—— 

Mr. Suorr. You cannot insist upon an absolute rigidity, but have 
your program elastic and flexible enough to change the forces in each 
branch of the services to meet changing conditions. 

Secretary STEVENS. That is right. And the size and readiness of 
this reserve that we talk about would have—— 

The Cuamman. But I understood, Mr. Short, the Secretary to say 
that the active force should for a long period of time remain approxi- 
mately 1,027,000, notwithstanding the fact that we enact the Reserve 
program. Isn’t that what you said, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Srevens. That is what I said, and that is a pretty rigid 
statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cyairman. Yes, it is. And that carries with 
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Secretary Srevins. It probably should have some flexibility intro- 
duced into it, because that is a pretty rigid statement. 

The Cuarrman. Now 

Secretary Srevens. It is my present opinion that you are going 
to have to have somewhere in the neighborhood of this size Army 
for the foreseeable future. 

Mr. Sx:orr. Of course what the chairman is concerned about and all 
members of the committee, on both sides, are concerned about is to 
avoid these peaks and valleys. 

Secretary Srevens. That is right. 

Mr. Suorr. And thre feast and famine in the future that we ex- 
perienced SO sadly and expensively in the past. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

The Cuatrrman, Now I want to say this, too. Wait one minute. 
The proper interpretation of the authorization and appropriation of 
the money that the Congress makes is not the floor but is the ceiling. 

Secretary STevens. Yes. 

The CHareman. Now the only instance, as referred to this morning 
ry Mr. Kilday and was given as one of the reasons that he did not 
ook with favor on the Marine ¢ orps legislation, was because we put 
a floor under the Marine Corps. 

Now there is no floor put under the streneth of the Army or the 
Navy. 

Secretary Srevens. That is right. 

the CHamman. Congress does put a ceiling at which you cannot 
go without further authorization and appropriation of Congress, or 
rather, without appropr iation from C ongress, and not authorization / 

Secretary Srevens. That is correct, yes. 

The Cuatrman. Now, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I am interested in the Secretary’s 
reference to balanced program. I have been hearing talk about a 
balanced program ever since I have been on this committee. It does 
not seem to me the same thing it used to mean. Now just what do 
we mean by a balanced program 4 

Secretary Srevens. Well, it means that we stabilize the whole 
Armed Forces program at a given level and then the makeup of that 
provides the balance for the most flexibility, firepower, mobility, 
et cetera, 

Mr. Harpy. Are you talking about some sort of a balance between 
the three services / 

Secretary Stevens. To some extent; yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, at one time a balance between the 3 services 
meant that each of the 8 would get about the same amount of money. 
You don’t mean that now 4 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir, not necessarily. 

Mr. Harpy. I recall, Mr. Chairman, if my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, one of the points that one of the predecessors in the Secretary 
of Defense Office, Mr. Louis Johnson, refers to a balanced program 
and some of his curtailments were allegedly done to achieve balance. 
Well, now, that wasn’t the same kind of balance that you are talking 
«bout today, I don’t think. 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. And I would like to know just what is meant by a bal- 
anced program, Is it balance according to money, is it balance ac- 
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cording to manpower, is it balance according to mission? Does our 
concept change when world conditions change, or what does it mean ¢ 

I would like to find out. 

Secretary Srevens. Well, I think, for example, the Strategic Air 
Comimand has a far greater part in the picture today than it did 
maybe 5 to 7 years ago. ‘That atfects the balance and the makeup 
of the forces. 

Mr. Harpy. In other words, if you get a bigger Strategic Aur 
Command, you do not need so many ground troops, is that right ¢ 

Secretary Srevens. That would be related to the missions. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, 1 understood you to say your missions hadn’t 
changed. 

Secretary Stevens. What? 

Mr. Harpy. Did I understand you to say the mission of the Army 
has not been reduced ¢ 

Secretary Stevens. Has not been reduced, that is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Then how does the increase of the Strategic Air Arm 
give you the feeling that you have enough manpower when you are 
cut to the extent that you are going to be cut under this program ¢ 

Secretary Srevens. Very largely because of the changed condition 
of the deployment of our troops. We have a far greater percentage of 
them here now than we had when we had all those divisions over in 
the Far East, and also the development of ground forces and other 
forces in other free nations. 

Mr. Harpy. So, then, you are getting a balance in our military pro- 
gram by carrying the forces that have been created in Korea and in 
Germany, or in Europe ¢ 

Secretary Srrvens. We certainly take those into account, yes. 

Mr. Harpy. But you are counting them to help us balance our Mili- 
tary Establishinent / 

Secretary Stevens. We evaluate them for that purpose; yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I wish we could get a clearer explana- 
tion of this. Personally, I am not satisfied that I understand what is 
meant by a balanced program, We hear it all the time and we are 
talking about something that maybe the rest of you understand but I 
certainly don’t. And I hate to be arguing about something I don’t 
understand and don’t seem to be able to get an explanation. 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions by any of the members of 
the Secretary ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, I would like to ask the Secretary this. You re- 
ferred to the reduction of 140,000 men from the Army as being accept- 
able and permitting us still to have an adequate Army. 

Now you have also referred to the fact that the commitments under 
the questioning by our chairman had not been changed and they are 
essentially the same as they have been before. That is true, isn’t it ? 

Then, what we are losing, then, in 140,000, is a reserve, is that true, 
for unexpected commitments and things that we cannot at the present 
time anticipate ? 

Secretary Srevens. I think that would be partly the fact, ves. 

Mr. Brooks. Therefore, you are taking that reduction with the idea 
you will build up your reserves and when you build those up it will 
take the place of the reduction which you have already taken in the 
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size of the Army, and you are taking that reduction—in other words, 
you are cutting off your reserve, you are supporting reserve power in 
the Army, at a critical time in our international affairs. So that at 
this time, when we are in a crisis, we are going to cut the Reserve out 
of the Army as far as manpower is concerned, depending on the build- 
ing up in future years of your civilian reserve. Isn’t that substan- 
tially what you are doing ¢ 

Secretary Srevens. Well, I think that perhaps that does not take 
full account of the development of the armies of the free world that 
has been going on in the same period. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, of course, that will disturb your balance. 
Sup pose—— 

Secretary Srevens. And also the redeployment back to the United 
States of a considerable amount of our Army. 

Mr. Brooks. Of course that goes back to your balance. 

Secretary STEVENS. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. Whether you are going to have a balanced National 
Defense Department in this country. 

Secretary Srrevens. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Because if the Europeans and the Asiatics would build 
up their armies to the point, you could say “Well, we will abolish the 
Army of the United States,” you would certainly be out of balance. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. And I think you would be wrong, too. 

Secretary STEVENS. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. So you are at this time reducing the size of your Army 
with the idea that in the future you will replace that with a more ade- 
quate reserve and in the meantime rely upon the Europeans and the 
Asiatics to furnish manpower ? 

Secretary Stevens. Well, we certainly would count upon our allies 
to help us so far as manpower is concerned. 

The CHarrman. Will you yield tome? 

Mr. Brooxs. Sure, I always yield to our chairman. 

The Cnarrman. In that connection it applies 

Secretary Stevens. I beg your pardon. I didn’t hear that. 

The Cuatrman. The suggestion that comes to my mind is that it 
applies to the fact that you will call in your reserve to augment the 
military missions that are assigned to the active force. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, that is true,isn’tit? You would. 

Secretary Stevens. We would in the event of an emergency. 

The Cuarmrman. No; not to the extent of an emergency. Now you 
have certain military commitments. You haven’t enough men to meet 
that. So you would have to call in your reserves to active duty. 

Mr. Patrerson. If there were an emergency. 

Secretary Stevens. That is not contemplated except in the case of 
an emergency, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrmman. Then, if that is true, it gets back to the original 
thought. You have the commitments and then you will either be very 
thin in carrying out your commitments or else some of your commit- 
ments will have to be abandoned on account of the reduction in your 
armed services. 

Secretary Stevens. Well, since the present size of the Army is well 
in excess of the 1,170,000 figure that you used this morning and will not 
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get down to 1,100,000 for a considerable period of time now, it may well 
be that there will be some change in missions during that period that 
have not yet been accomplished. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, this question—Mr. Chairman, are you through ? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. This question has been asked you, but I would like for 
you to answer it again and perhaps amplify it. 

Suppose Reserve legislation doesn’t go through in the form that you 
think it should, what then will you do# Will you come back to us in 
the Congress and ask to give you the additional 140,000 men that you 
are now cutting off, or would you take a chance with no Reserve there 
and with 140,000 fewer men in the Army than you have at the present 
time ? 

Secretary Stevens. Well, I think the answer to that is very difficult, 
Mr. Congressman, and would be governed, really, by the unfolding of 
events. We might have to come back. 

Mr. Brooxs. You are sort of in the position of a man who commits 
his reserves in the course of battle and he has no reserves then to fall 
back on. Isn’t that where you are / 

Secretary Stevens. Of course, what we want to do is to be in the 
position of having active forces in being sufficient to stand the first 
phase of any emergency that might be created. 

Mr. Brooks. And then hope to call in your reserves. 

Secretary STEVENS. That is right, then call in the reserves. 

Mr. Brooks. Later on from civilian life, and they are not in shape 
to fo. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. They are not in shape to go. 
We want to get them in shape to go. And then with that, for the sec- 
ond phase. to carry on to the third phase, which would be the mobiliza- 
tion, presumably, in event of such an emergency. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman, this is something that disturbs me 
greatly, as I think it disturbs everybody on the committee. I wondered 
now why we couldn’t ask General Ridgway for his opinion at this 
point. I would ar to have the general say something. 

The CHatrMan. Go ahead, General. 

Mr. Brooks. General, you see our situation there and how deeply 
concerned the committee is in reference to cutting down the Army 
in a crisis when we have those in charge of the destinies of Red China 
threatening war on the United States and then we come out and reduce 
our force by 140.000 men. 

Does that affect the safety of the country ? 

General Ripeway. I think it does, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, General 

The Cuarrman. You say you think it does? 

General Ripeway. I do, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Now wait 1 minute, Mr. Brooks 

Mr. Brooxs. Are we taking a chance in reducing our commitments 
or taking a chance in losing our position in the Far East by reducing 
the size of our Army at this critical time? 

General Ringway. Mr. Brooks. vou have several questions in there 
I will do my best to answer them separatel 

Of course, sir, the Army has little part in the formulating of com- 
mitments. Commitments derive from statements of national policy 
and from treaty obligations. 
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Mr. Brooks. I think that is true, but I think that everybody on this 
committee has complete confidence in your integrity and your ability 
and your patriotism and would like to have a forthright answer from 
you. 

General Ringway. You shall have one, sir. 

The CHatirMan. May I say to Mr. Brooks that I think we are prac- 
tically finished with the Secretary. Let’s open up with General Ridg- 
way now and get to the point that Mr. Brooks has raised. If we don't, 
Mr. Brooks will be rec ognized to ask you again. 

Mr. Brooks. Let him answer my question, will you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. I thought—go ahead. 

Mr. Brooxs. Do you want a prepared statement, rather than 
answer it ¢ 

The Cuatrman. No. Go ahead and answer the question, General. 

General Ringway. I am a little confused as to just exactly what the 
last question, sir, Was. 

Mr. Brooks. The last question was, Should we reduce the size of our 
Army by 140,000 men at this particular critical time in our interna- 
tional affairs and will we jeopardize our position in the Far East or 
will we jeopardize the safety of this country ¢ 

General Ringway. I think we should not reduce it. I think we do 
jeopardize the security toa degree. 

Mr. Brooks. And,‘of course, you are opposing the reduction of the 
Army by 140,000 men. Lagree with you, I will say that. 

General Ringway. May I say this, sir: It isn’t up to me or to any 
other officer in uniform to oppose a decision by the constituted authori- 
ties of our Government. I stand on but one position, sir. Whatever 
be the decisions, the Army will execute them to the utmost of its ¢ apa- 
bility, with unswerving loyalty, with the means assigned to it. 

The Army will state forthrightly when it thinks “that the means 
allotted to it are insufficient for execution of the missions : assigned. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, I know you are a great soldier there. But if we 
take 140,000 men away from the Army, there is a reduction by four 
divisions, as the chairman said; isn’t that true? 

General Ripeway. I don’t think four divisions is quite accurate, sir. 
It is a substantial reduction which will be translated into terms 

Mr. Brooks. Now, will we have enough manpower in the Far East, 
then, to back up our commitments at that point in this world? 

General Ringway. We are going to have to make a major reassign- 
ment, reallocation of forces, Mr. Brooks, worldwide. It will not just 
affect the Far East. It is difficult to pinpoint any one region, because 
the entire Army is going to be affected. 

Could I interpolate one word of explanation ? 

Mr. Brooks. Sure. 

General Rieway. It might bear upon the question of reserves, be- 
cause I think confusion has arisen there. I say that for this reason: 
We have what we call the General Reserve or frequently referred to 
as the Strategic Reserve in the Army. That is that portion of the 
active force of the United States Army in the continental United 
States which is ready on relatively short notice for commitment over- 
seas to meet any assignment. 

The other Reserve which may have been confused with this is our 
Reserve structure, our civilian components. They are two totally dif- 
ferent things. 
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Mr. Brooks. Of course, the Reserve structure is what you refer to as 
the civilians ? 

General Riweway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Those that do not make the military a career, but 
come in ? 

General Ripeway. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. To the active service in emergencies. 

General Rineway. That is right, the National Guard, the Organized 
Reserves and the ROTC. 

Mr. Brooks. Is our Reserve in shape to go into an emergency at 
the present time ? 

General Ringway. The Reserve structure, that is the civilian com- 
ponents, could not furnish organized units of divisional strength 
which would meet minimum acceptable training levels for commit- 
ment to battle in less than 8 to 9 months today. 

Mr. Brooks. And then, knowing that, we then set out to reduce 
our Army by 140,000, and you think that is unwise / 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Now wait 1 minute. Now I want the general in 
his own way—you have a prepared statement, General / 

General Ripeway. Yes, sir, I do, sir. 

The Cuairman. Now wait one minute. Let’s have an orderly 
record. 

Is there anything further to the distinguished Secretary ? 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I have a question. 

The CuatrMan. To ask of the Secretary / 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Ask the Secretary. Then we are going to go in an 
orderly way. 

Mr. Jounson. I am reading from a booklet called The Role of the 
Army. I wish you would listen carefully to what I read and I want 
to get from you whether that expresses the present policy of the Arm) 
vith reference to strength. It starts like this 

It is not necessary to match with forces in being the newer ¢all strength 
the Soviet and satellite armed forces. Our immediate aim is to confront Sovie 


leaders with sufficient strength in being, backed by adequate and quickly avail 
able reserves, to discourage aggression. The comparative strength of the Com 
Inunist and NATO forces can’t be gaged by counting noses. The real measure 


is qualitative, in terms both of men and weapons. To meet the 


requirements of 
this policy we and our allies must be best but not necessarily 


the biggest. 
Now, does that correctly state your policy with reference to the 
size of the Army as it was reduced down to 1,027.000 men? 
Secretary Srevens. That correctly states the mission as I see it. 
Mr. Jounson. And you think they have the ec: 
care oO f any it uations that may rise iJ t] 


iT’) In the 1mme tie Tuture, 
correct / 


Lilit« 7 
pa yility Oo} 


rEVENS. Yes. I do think. if I mav add this. C r 
‘ Brooks. th; ha { e . : 
man srooks, that the 140.000 fieure which vou ( Ss an ( ite 
figure. snd 1 know just how you got that figur 
Mr. Brooks. We got them from you. 
Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. But the point is that t! 
reduction is not going to be effective, if it becomes effective. for almost 


a year and a half from now. 
The CHatrrmMan. That is true. 
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Secretary Srevens. And that is a long way in the future and many 
things can happen that might change the program entirely. 

Mr. Brooxs. Seventy thousand would be effective within the next 
few months, or July 1. 

Secretary Srevens. That is right. Half of it will be, and the other 
half during the fiscal year 1956. 

The Cuatrman. Now, did you answer Mr. Johnson’s question ? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes. I agree with that statement. 

The Cuarrman. I thought you answered that question. 

Now, members of the committee, it is our pleasure to have now Gen- 
eral Ridgway, the Chief of Staff of the Army, and also a member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Now, General, the committee would be glad for you to make a state- 
ment in your own way. If you have a prepared statement, I trust 
the members will permit you to read it without interruption. After 
that, we will ask you some questions. If any questions should be 
answered in executive session, you indicate it and we will not press 
for an answer then but will later on go into executive session with you 
and the Secretary. 

Now proceed, General Ridgway. 

General Ringway. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I do have a prepared statement here which could be released for 
publication. It would be much more effective for the members of 
the committee, I believe, sir, and will save them a great deal of time 
f this statement could be released without reading here, and then the 
classified statement which I am prepared to make- 





The Cuarreman. Let’s see what you are releasing. We haven't any- 
thing up before us here. You read what you are releasing to the 
press. 


I 

General Rmeway. I think the counsel has the statements. 

The CuatrmMan. Have we? 

Mr. Norreiap. Up here. 

The CuatrremMan. Well, how long will it take? 

General Ripeway. It will take about 20 minutes, sir. 

The Cuamrman. Then suppose we follow the suggestion of the gen- 
eral, if that meets with approval, that we will just proceed to ask you 
questions. Is that it ? 

General Ringway. Well. I think it would be much clearer, Mr. 
Chairman, if I may Say SO, sir, if you would permit me to read the 
classified statement in executive session first. 

The CnHarmman. Oh, that isright. Weare. 

(reneral Ringway. Most of the questions that would be asked, I 
heliex e, are covered in there, sir. 

The Cratrreman. Well, now, let’s see about that. Go ahead and 
read what you have written here. 


(re ral Ripeway. The unelassified statement ? 

The CrarrmMan. Yes, thatis right. 

Mr. Heeerr. Mr. Chairman, may I make an observation just be- 
re the Secret iT’y leave a4 | 


Phe CHatmmman. Allright. 
Mr. Herrerr. Mr. Secretary, this is merely an observation for the 
henefit of the committee and particularly in connection with the 
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I have been very interested now that the Army has testified, which 
includes all services having testified, and the Army, the Navy and the 
Air Force have all been in unison in expressing concern over the lack 
of attractiveness to the Armed Forces and for reenlistment purposes 
as you emphasized this morning. 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hinerr. Mr. Chairman, I just want to make this observation 
for the committee, that it is very interesting to note that these 3 ser 
ices are In unison, ‘all have the same ¢ omplaint, which represents about 
3 million men in uniform, and yet we heard the Marines come in here 
with about 200,000 in uniform and say they had no complaints at all, 
they were ready to go, and 3 out of 4 of their men reinlisted. I was 
just wondering what made those 200,000 different than the other 3 
million men in uniform. 

Mr. Rivers. Their only answer is to put them all in the Marin 
Corps. 

Mr. H&éserr. No, it was very interesting testimony. I wanted to 
make that observation. 

The Cuatmrman. Go ahead, General Ridgway, on your unclassified 
statement there. 

General Ripagway. Yes, sir. 

I would like to say at the outset, sir-——— 

The Cuarrman. Let there be order now. 

General Ripeway. It is a personal pleasure as well as a hig 
to appear before this committee, sir. 

The National Security Act of 1947 states that the United States 
Army 


] 1 
mh nonor 


shall be organized, trained and equipped primarily for prompt and sustained 
combat incident to operations on land. It shall be responsible for th e prepara 
tion of land forces necessary for the effective prosecution of war except as other 
wise assigned and, in accordance with integrated joint mobilization 


1th pians, tor 


the expansion of peacetime components of the Army to meet the needs of wat 
In compliance with that mission, the United States Army, in coor 
dination with forces of the other Services, must be capable of condi 


A 


ing operations whenever and wherever necessary to support and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United States to maintain the security 
of the United States, its possessions, and areas vital to its interests; 
to safeguard the internal security of the United States; and to up 
hold and advance the national policies and interests of the United 
States. 

That there is a need for continuing vigilance and military readi 
on the part of the United States is apparent from a olance at the cur- 
rent world situation. Almost every day there is fresh evidence of thi 
unchanged fundamental intentions of Kremlin controlled interna 
tional communism. 

In assessing the Communist offensive expability, we must re? ber 
that this great military strength is controlled by a handful of met 


who owe no ineceet to any representative body or to any public 
opinion, and who can put their military machine in motion on ver 
short notice Brien they should come to believe that they would ad 


vance their purposes. 
As a result, war could come with little war 
tiated at any point these men might choose. 
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To prepare ourselves to cope with this threat, however, it is neither 
necessary nor desirable that the United States maintain forces of size 
and composition equal to those of the Soviet bloc. The industrial 
and technological advantages enjoyed by this Nation and its Allies 
offset to some degree the size and readiness of the forces arrayed 
aganist us. 

On the other hand, there is a definite requirement for a United 
States Army of adequate capabilities. Fundamentally, army forces, 
when transported and adequately supported by naval and air forces, 
are the decisive component of the military structure by virtue of their 
unique ability (1) to seize, hold, and control] critical land areas, the 
enemy’s lines of communications, and his bases of production and sup- 
ply: (2) to apply pressure of a sustained nature on the enemy's land 
forces, thereby causing dispersion and attrition of his forces and 
resources; (3) to provide a positive defense against enemy attack by 
land on those areas essential to the prosecution of a war; and (4) to 
close with and destroy both his organized and irregular forces. The 
basic doctrine of army operations is the defeat of an enemy by appli- 
cation of military power directly or indirectly against the armed forces 
which support his political structure. 

The United States Army must have adequate forces in being to 
carry out its assigned missions, regardless of the nature of conflict 
which might conceivably develop. It must also have the mobilization 
capability to expand promptly and rapidly to meet any eventuality. 
The United States Army’s problem is further complicated by two 
factors: That we may become involved in either a general war or 
peripheral, localized wars; and that war in the future, regardless of 
its geographical scope, may be either atomic or nonatomic. 

It is probably more than coincidence that up to the present time the 
Soviet bloc has not defied the United States by risking either overt or 
covert armed aggression in any area where United States forces are 
deployed, although its creeping aggression in other areas has continued 
unabated, 

It appears to be obvious, therefore, that a primary means of halting 
Communist armed encroachment is to maintain combat-ready United 
States Army forces in sufficient strength, suitably deployed, with ade- 
quate air and surface transportation and support, for commitment at 
any threatened point. The consequences of adopting an alternate 
course, and of decreasing these deployed forces, are, | believe. best de- 
scribed in the following excerpt from the President’s message to the 
Congress on the 6th of January 1955. I quote: 

We must stay alert to the fact that undue reliance on one weapon, or prepara- 
tion for only one kind of warfare, simply invites an enemy to resort to another. 
We must, therefore, keep in our Armed Forces a balance and flexibility adequate 
to our needs. 


lo meet the Communist military threat, the United state Lrmy 
maintains forces deployed in critical areas to forestall limited Soviet. 
or Soviet INS] ired, age@ression. In the Far East, the Army) prov ides 


forces, in concert with our allies, to deter further aggression in Korea; 
to assist the Japanese in maintaining the security of their home islands; 
to maintain the security of the Ryukyus; to provide certain logistic 
support for other United States and U.N. forces in the Far East; and 


to assist, ady Ise, % nd support development of the Repul lie of Korea 
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Army and the Japanese Self-Defense Force. In Europe, the Army 
contributes forces to Allied collective security to deter aggression and 
defend Western Europe. In the Western Hemisphere, the Army (1) 
provides forces for the security of Alaska and the Caribbean areas, in- 
cluding the Panama Canal Zone; (2) maintains forces for Western 
Hemisphere defense; (3) provides antiaircraft units for defense of 
the continental United States; (4) maintains forces capable of con- 
ducting combat operations in support of United States policies in the 
event of either general or limited war; and (5) maintains the means 
to expand the Army in the event of general war or national emergency. 

On June 30, 1954, the Army was manning a 19-division structure 
with a strength which in a year has been reduced from 1,532,000 to 
approximately 1,400,000. Six divisions were in the Far East, five 
were in Europe, and eight were in strategic reserve in the United 
States. Supporting combat and service troops were deployed to pro- 
vide balanced forces in the areas of Army responsibility. Redeploy- 
ment from the Far East had begun and two National Guard divi- 
sions had been returned to the United States for release to State con- 
trol. However, the loss of those two divisions had been partially 
oifset by the activation of a new armored division in June of 1954. 

By the end of fiscal year 1955, the Army will be reduced to a 
strength of 1,100,000. In order to meet this ceiling, the Army has 
made further redeployments from the Far East and has deactivated 
additional operational units. During the first half of the fiscal year, 
the 2d and 3d Divisions were redeployed from the Far East to Hawaii. 
The 44th and 47th Divisions were released from active Federal serv- 
ice to State control. Two new divisions—the 23d in the Caribbean and 
the Tist in Alaska—were activated during the first half of the fiscal 
year by organizing into divisions separate regiments and other units 
already in existence. These two divisions do not have the oppor- 
tunity to train as a unit, and, without regrouping for further train- 
ing, would not have the capability for deployment as combat divi- 
sions, even if they could be spared from their present fixed defensive 
tasks, which is not the case. 

Another step which the Army intends to take in order to maintain 
the maximum force structure throughout the current fiscal year is 
to deactivate selected training centers and to transfer to combat di- 
visions a great portion of the training of new soldiers. As a result, 
some of the divisions in the United States will be training individual 
replacements and will be incapable of early deployment should the 
need arise. 

The end strength of the Army in fiscal year 1956 will be 1,025,000. 
It is contemplated, therefore, that a reduction of the force structure 
will be made from that for the current fiscal year and that there will 
be reductions in strength in certain overseas areas. 

In addition to insuring that the Army’s forces are deployed in such 
a fashion as to create the maximum deterrence to Communist ag- 
gression, the Army is taking a number of other important actions to 
insure that maximum combat potential is obtained from the forces 
available. I should like to discuss briefly a few of the most vital 
of these actions. 

The Army is bending every effort to adapt itself to the atomic age 
and to insure that it is constantly prepared to fight and win a future 
war, whether or not atomic weapons are employed. The tactics of 
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employing a new development must be kept abreast of the progress 
of the weapon or item being developed. Flexibility of thought 
as well as of action is essential. Thus, projection of the tactical ef- 
fect of a new development must be based upon a realistic considera- 
tion, not only of its potential performance characteristics, but also 
of developmental progress in related fields. The analysis of the im- 
pact of new developments upon the doctrine and tactics of land forces 
must be accurate, constant, and detailed. 

For a considerable period we have been conducting such an analysis 
of the impact of introducing nuclear weapons on the battlefield. Based 
upon a detailed study of the implications of these new weapons, we 
are currently conducting a program of development and test for the 
purpose of evolving new organizations, and concepts for their employ- 
ment, for the units of the field army and its supporting elements. 

Within the limitations of presently obtainable equipment, these or- 
ganizations must provide greater mobility and flexibility than current 
organizations, in order to provide for maximum dispersion, vet permit 
the rapid concentration of forces required to defeat a numerically 
superior enemy. ‘They must also be capable of making maximum use 
of scientific or technological developments as they become available. 

To meet the requirements imposed by the Army’s new tactical and 
strategic concepts, research and development efforts are being directed 
toward providing the new weapons and equipment necessary for mo- 
bile, flexible combat units. Included in these developments are im- 
proved guided missiles, rockets, tanks, artillery, small arms, and am- 
munition, which will enhance the striking power of our organizations. 
Also included are lighter, mobile, air transportable items of equip- 
ment which will not sacrifice essential combat effectiveness. Measures 
for increased mobility are of vital importance to the Army. They 
mean saving time in the accomplishment of our missions—and in war, 
Lime saved means lives saved. 

The Army research and development program is also directed toward 
providing improved weapons for air defense of vital areas of the 
United States. 

An additional means of increasing the Army’s combat potential is 
Operation Gyroscope, a plan whereby divisions and smaller combat 
units from the continental United States periodically relieve and re- 
place like units in overseas areas. The initial moves under this plan 
will be made July 1, 1955, when an infantry division in the United 
States begins relief of an infantrv division in Europe, and an airborne 
RCT replaces another airborne RCT in Japan. One of the principal 
objectives of the program is to secure the maximum possible stabiliza- 
tion of personnel in combat units. By so doing, the requirement for 
individual replacements for the overseas commands will be lowered, 
and smaller numbers of personnel will be in an unproductive transient 
status. Stabilization should also do much to enhance the esprit and 
morale so vital to combat unit efficiency and thereby increase reenlist- 
ment rates, which in turn will reduce the expenses of inducting and 
training new personnel. 

Next, the Army has developed an up-to-date Reserve unit organiza- 
tional structure which is designed to provide upon mobilization the 
forces necessary to expand the active Army and to meet initial mobili- 
zation requirements. This new structure is currently being put into 
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effect. Weexpect to complete the majority of the adjustments of exist- 
ing units necessary to effect the revised structure by the end of this 
calendar year. Additional units over and above those in existence 
will also be required to complete the structure. 

If provided with necessary funds and with adequate numbers of 
basically trained personnel to participate in training with the Army’s 
Reserve forces units, these forces can be brought to an effective degree 
of readiness, although the program has to be developed through sev- 
eral phases and the entire new structure will not be completed for 
several years. 

I should like to interpolate just a minute there to point out that 
these Reserve forces now are comprised of civilian components. They 
are entirely unrelated to the general or strategic Reserve to which I 
referred some time ago, sir. 

It should be noted, however, that the current voluntary program has 
been unsuccessful in attracting trained personnel and attaining the 
necessary unit strengths. 

The Army is also continuing its program of reducing to an absolute 
minimum the use of personnel in other than the operating forces. 
The results that have been achieved by this program are demonstrated 
by the fact that our supporting forces were reduced from 23 percent 
of the Army in fiscal year 1950 to 16.5 percent of the Army in fiscal 
year 1954, and will have been reduced to 15 percent at the end of fiscal 
year 1956. 

The reductions in the supporting areas have been drastic. Further 
reductions of any considerable magnitude will be impractical from a 
military or administrative viewpoint. 

The reduction in supporting forces was made possible by improved 
utilization of personnel and installations and by the substitution, 
whenever feasible, of civilians, both United States and indigenous, for 
military personnel. This reduction in noncombat forces was made 
despite the fact that the Army provides approximately 55,000 men 
in functions where personnel requirements do not vary with the 
strength of the Army—for example, military assistance advisory 
groups and missions, research and development activities, the attaché 
system, the personnel on duty with Reserve forces, and military and 
governmental agencies outside the Army. 

Over the same e period, training and transient personnel were reduced 
from 21 percent of the Army to 17 percent as a result of continuing 
efforts to reduce to a minimum the time that an individual spends in a 
training or travel status en route to his assignment. Operation Gyro- 
scope, which I described previously, should produce further savings 
in this area. 

Finally, the Army is doing its utmost within its capabilities to 
secure and retain the most competent personnel possible. Obviously, 
the retention of such personnel not only eliminates the dollar and man- 
power costs of training new personnel, but results in greater efficiency 
wherever the better per sonnel are engaged. 

The Army is sparing no effort to achieve the highest attainable 
standards of readiness. In personnel, in training, in equipment, and 
in doctrine our emphasis is upon the continuing ‘development of ever 


higher quality. 
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Grave dangers face our Nation. Adequate, properly proportioned 
military strength, active and reserve, can mitigate these dangers, re- 
duce them to an acceptable degree; can do much to deter others from 
resort to war; and, if war comes, provide the Nation its best hope for 
victory. 

The United States Army remains a decisive instrument of our 
national defense. 

You may have complete confidence, gentlemen, that to the limit 
of its resources, the Army will continue to carry out its tasks and 
perform its assigned missions with unswerving fidelity, skill, and 
determination. 

The spirit which imbues the members of your Army—a spirit of 
determination and dedication—is the same spirit which permeates the 
American people today as it has done down through the generations 
which have preceded us. Because of that spirit we look to 
our Nation’s future—militarily, politically, and economically—not 
with complacency, certainly, but with firm and unshakable confidence. 

The Carman. General, I want to compliment you on that frank 
and candid statement. I think that will answer, after reading that 
statement, your conclusions in reference to what has happened, when 
you reduced down from 1,100,000—from 1,170,000 down to at the end 
of the fiscal year 1,025,000—I think the answer is clear from your 
statement. 

But I would like to ask you this. In studying this matter and 
reading the newspapers and talking to my staff, we decided there were 
only two questions involved in this whole thing. We wrote it out 
there. 

Now it seems to me that there are two basic questions involved in 
this whole problem of the size of our Armed Forces, and particularly 
in respect to the Army: First, what are the Army military commit- 
ments, and second, can you meet these commitments with the man- 
power strength that will be permitted you for the remainder of this 
year, 1955, and fiscal year 1956. 

Now that is the whole case as I see it. 

General Rmeway. Would you like those answered in open or execu- 
tive session, sir? 

The CuHamrman. Can you answer that in open session ? 

General Riweway. I think— 

The Cuarrman. That is what I have been trying to get across to the 
Secretary. You are the military adviser to the Secretary. 

General Ripeway. I can do whatever this committee directs, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, we are not going to direct you to do anything 
that you do not think is proper in reference to making an answer. 
You can probably go in executive session. Can you answer that pub- 
licly? If so, I think the country would like to have the answer. If 
you do not think it is proper, then we will go in executive session. 

General Rwweway. I think it would be better, Mr. Chairman, if the 
answer were given in executive session and left to the determination 
of the committe as to whether the public interest is better served by its 
publication or not. é 

The Cuamman. Then, members of the committee, I think we better 
now go in executive session. Everyone in the room, except those con- 
nected with the Army and its aides and assistants and advisers, we will 
have to respectfully ask you to leave. 

(Whereupon the committee proceeded into executive session.) 
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[No. 4] 
SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 2581 AND H. R. 2123 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 3, 
Washington, D. C., Monday, February 7, 1955. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Carl T. Durham, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Duruam. I think we will proceed, if there is no objection. 

The committee will come to order. We have two bills before us 
this morning. The first one, H. R. 2581, contains the fiscal year 1956 
construction program for the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. 

I note that the Langley, Ames, and Lewis Laboratories, and the 
Pilotless Aircraft Station, at Wallops Island, each has construction 
items planned for the coming year. The largest amount in the bill 
is for the Lewis Laboratory, at Cleveland, and the greater part of that 
proposed expenditure is in the field of research in nuclear propulsion. 
The total authorization of the bill is $13,300,000. 

The other bill which I hope we will find time to consider is a small 
bill which we passed out last year, but it failed to become law during 
the session. It is commonly known as the Natural Fibers Act. 

I see Dr. Dryden is here this morning, whom we have had the pleas- 
ure of having before us since this program was first initiated. 

We are very glad to have you people here with us this morning, and 
if you will proceed to tell us what you need, and what you want, 
Doctor—H. R. 2581. 

(The bill is as follows:) 


[H. R. 2581, 84th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To promote the national defense by authorizing the construction of aeronautical research facilities 
and the acquisition of land by the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics necessary to the effective 
prosecution of aeronautical research 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, pursuant to subsection (b) of section 1 of 
Public Law 672, approved August 8, 1950 (50 U. 8. C. 151b), the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics is authorized to undertake additional 
construction, to acquire land, and to purchase and install additional equipment 
at the following locations: 

Langley Aeronautical Laboratory, Hampton, Virginia: Improvements to an 
existing transonic tunnel and improvements to roads, $3,395,000. 

Ames Aeronautical Laboratory, Moffett Field, California: High-speed free- 
flight facility, range for aerodynamic heating and dynamic stability testing, and 
data-reduction equipment, $1,055,000. 

Lewis Flight Propulsion Laboratory, Cleveland, Ohio: Component research 
facility for nuclear propulsion, improvements to an existing transonic tunnel, 
additions to two existing laboratory buildings, repairs and modifications to 
utility installations, and acquisition of not to exceed five hundred acres of land, 
$8,760,000. 

Pilotless Aircraft Station, Wallops Island, Virginia: Fuel-storage magazine, 
$90,000. 
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Sec. 2. Any of the approximate costs enumerated in section 1 of this Act 
may, in the discretion of the Director of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, be varied upward 5 per centum to meet unusual cost variations, 
but the total cost of all work so enumerated shall not exceed $13,300,000. 


Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated not to exceed $13,300 ,000 
to accomplish the purposes of this Act. 


STATEMENT OF DR. HUGH L. DRYDEN, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS 


. Drypen. Mr. Durham, we plan to proceed in open session 
Min a sips a non the program. At a later time if we do get into 
classified matters we will ask the session be closed. 

Mr. Duruam. I should have asked you that. Most of this before, 
as we all know, has been testimony mostly of a nature that could not 
be revealed. We will leave it to you. 

Dr. Drypen. Since there are some new members unfamiliar with 
the agency, we have a thumbnail sketch in the form of this chart: 
The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics is an independent 
agency of the Government, the principal agency for aeronautical 
research of a basic and fundamental nature, and with unequaled 
facilities to support the aircraft-development program of the Defense 
Department. 

The first column shows aerial views of our plant. We have a 
capital investment which is in the neighborhood of $300 million at 
the Langley Laboratory in Virginia, Ames Laboratory in California, 
the Lewis Laboratory in Cleveland, the High-speed Flight Station 
at Edwards, Calif., and a small station on the Virginia coast where 
aerodynamic measurements are made on rocket-propelled models. 

The facilities are indicated very briefly in the second column. 
There are 22 supersonic wind tunnels, 8 transonic tunnels, 14 sub- 
sonic tunnels, 4 altitude tanks for making investigations of the per- 
formance of jet engines at high altitude, 260 specialized research 
facilities, 4 flight research facilities, and 1 pilotless flight range. 

The product of the agency is scientific aeronautical information 
which is disseminated to the military services, the aircraft industry, 
and others concerned in several ways. There are shown photographs 
of classified technical conferences, where the latest research informa- 
tion is presented to the aircraft designers, who are designing our 
military aircraft and missiles. We issue classified reports. There 
is just one shown on the chart. This particular one has to do with 
some measurements for the Air Force on our newest fighter, the F—102. 
At the bottom of this column we show the conferences which have 
more immediate impact on the program, conferences with the engi- 
neers of-companies who have been given the responsibility of develop- 
ing our military weapons, and with the military people, themselves. 

The bottom picture is a picture of Walt Williams, the man in charge 
of our flight station at Edwards, Calif., in conference with General 
Boyd of the Air Force, who is in charge of the Wright Air Development 
Center, Dayton, Ohio. 

The users of NACA information are Air Force, Navy, Army, air- 
craft industry, engine industry, air-transport industry, private flying, 
and universities. The greater part of our effort is presently concerned 
with defense matters. We do, however, represent the research inter- 
ests of all aspects of aviation. 
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The last column shows the product with which you are more 
familiar. We are working at the lower end of the airpower totem 
pole—on the foundations, which lead up to the aircraft and missiles 
that are shown. 

The bottom picture refers to some of our work on the problem of 
fire in aircraft crashes, which has brought great returns in means for 
reducing the fire hazard in crash landings. ‘ 

The lower one shows some tests made in connection with the safety 
of private-owner aircraft, in conjunction with some of the agencies 
who are concerned with that problem. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, this is just a thumbnail sketch to say who 
we are and what we do. 

Mr. Duruam. That covers pretty well your relationship with the 
other departments of the Government. 

There is one thing I would say at this point, since some of the 
members are not altogether familiar with the beginning of this 
organization. You might state when you were first authorized and the 
years you operated. 

Dr. Drypren. The NACA was established in 1915, and its expansion, 
of course, came with World War II. At that time, in connection with 
some of the expansion, or shortly after World War II, I should say, 
we came before the Armed Services Committee in the same manner 
as the Defense Department, seeking authorization for construction 
items. Up until that time the authorizations had only been through 
the appropriation legislation itself, based on a liberal interpretation of 
the NACA Organic Act of 1915, which for years was accepted as 
authorizing construction. 

Mr. Durnam. Do you mind telling us at the present time, is your 
unitary wind tunnel program completed, as far-as the tunnels them- 
selves are concerned, that you first asked this committee’ to authorize? 

Dr. Drypen. Substantially, yes. I have some pictures. There 
was appropriated $75 million for three NACA unitary plan facilities, 
and here are photographs of those facilities. Seventy-three million 
of the 75 million has been obligated. Two of the wind tunnels are 
in the course of their shakedown tests, and will be turning out informa- 
tion shortly. 

Mr. Duruam. You have had no more requests this year from the 
Department of the Air Force for any additional wind tunnels? 

Dr. Drypren. To the best of my knowledge, there is no request 
for new wind tunnels. 

Shall I just proceed with the current program? 

Mr. Duruam. Proceed. 

Dr. Dryven. I think you have a book before you. 

Mr. Doyte. May I interrupt at this point? 

Dr. Drypen. Yes. 

Mr. Doyte. In view of your question and your answer, I sat on 
this committee last term, also, and enjoyed hearing you I think for 
3 or 4 terms, but this morning I was under the impression that still 
you didn’t have enough wind tunnels. That is, I gained that impres- 
sion during these last few years. Does your answer mean that you 
have reached the peak of your estimated need for wind tunnels? 

Dr. Drypen. In the course of a business which grows as fast as 
aeronautics, it is always dangerous to say that you have reached any 
peak, but I would say the major demands are pretty well along. 
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You will find in our present request some requests to modernize 
equipment, to keep it up to date. This has been characteristic of our 
picture right along. 

You will not, I think, receive within the next year or two any 
requests for $35 or $40 million wind tunnels. I think this is a fair 
statement. 

I hope that this presentation is not confusing. In the bill, the 
items of construction are grouped by geographical locations. The 
first page of your book has a list by priorities. To simplify your 
following the book we will turn to the text rather than the summary 
on the first page and proceed by locations. 

At the Langley Aeronautical Laboratory in Virginia there are two 
items. The first one relates to the matter of keeping the 16-foot 
transonic tunnel current with research needs. I may recall to the 
committee that the transonic wind tunnel is an invention of the NACA. 
Until this invention was made there was no way of making tests in the 
immediate neighborhood of the speed of sound. The 16-foot tunnel 
is the first large tunnel in which this invention was used. 

Mr. Duruam. That carries up to what speed, Doctor? 

Dr. Dryden. It carries us up to a speed slightly above the speed of 
sound—a Mach number of about 1.1. It is now proposed to carry it 
up to the lower limit of supersonic tunnels, which is a speed of 1.2 
times the speed of sound. ‘This will be done by a method which does 
not involve large alterations in the tunnel structure. 

I am afraid that a full explanation would be somewhat technical. 
Briefly, compressors are required to remove air from the ventilated 
test section, compress it and restore it to the circuit. This wind 
tunnel cost about $11.4 million. Its replacement cost at the present 
time is nearer $14 million, and the expenditure planned is a little over 
$3 million for this air removal system. 

| think I would first like to run through these items very quickly 
and then come back for detailed discussion. 

The next item covers improvements to two existing roads which 
have just plain worn out. The bill includes $120,000 to replace these 
roads. 

Mr. Ke_tener. How many miles, Doctor, will that cover? 

Mr. Umer. A total of 1,800 feet. 

Mr. Ketupner. That must be very heavy construction. 

Dr. Drypen. One of the roads is a heavy road. It runs alongside 
of a railroad, where heavy equipment is unloaded. The other is a 
lightly surfaced road to one of the service facilities. 

At the Ames Aeronautical Laboratory, there are three facilities. 
Two of these are new aerodynamic facilities, at a cost of $635,000, 
and $230,000. Their importance is far more than suggested by the 
cost figures. These deal with facilities needed for research in connec- 
tion with the very long-range guided missile program, missiles which 
travel outside the earth’s atmosphere, and have to come back in 
again. The one facility provides for a study of problems at speeds 
of between 9 and 18 times the speed of sound. 

In this very high-speed range, wind tunnels do not operate because 
the great expansion required to get these very high speeds would 
liquefy the air from the cooling. Wind tunnels are limited to some- 
thing in the neighborhood of 8 to 10 times the speed of sound. 

Furthermore, in a wind tunnel, because of this expansion and cool- 
ing, it is not possible to simulate the very high temperatures that are 
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reached when missiles travel through the air under normal conditions. 
This is relatively inexpensive apparatus we are requesting to do basic 
research on the problems that we must solve in connection with these 
developments. 

Mr. Duruam. Do those gas chambers prove to be accurate? Have 
you done your basic research job on those to a point where you can 
tell? 

Dr. DrypeEn. This is almost in the nature of basic research. Enough 
has been done on a small scale to indicate this will give very valuable 
results, although it certainly will not solve all of the development 
problems. 

The next item is a related small range, $230,000, in which the 
dynamic stability of aircraft and missiles in free flight can be 
measured. 

It will also produce data on the temperatures of bodies moving 
rapidly through the air as in flight. 

The third item is a straight business proposition of saving money. 
In connection with the modernization of one of the large wind tunnels 
authorized a few years ago, some data reduction equipment was tem- 
porarily available for use on problems in our 1- by 3-foot tunnel. It 
was found that the savings in tunnel test time, and in the data reduc- 
tion costs were of the order of 25 percent. The operating cost of this 
facility is about $275,000 a year, and by an expenditure of $190,000 
we can either save $70,000 a year or do that much more work. It is 
a straight business proposition. 

At the Lewis Flight Propulsion Laboratory, we have the top 
priority facility, a component research facility for nuclear propulsion. 
It may come somewhat as news to this committee, since we have not 
required special facilities for this purpose, that the committee has been 
working as a junior partner with the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Department of Defense, as well as the contractors on the nuclear 
aircraft program. 

In 1946, the chief of research of our Lewis Laboratory served as a 
consultant to the NEPA project, which I think most of you will 
remember. The NACA assistant director for propulsion research 
served on the Atomic Energy Commission’s Lexington project, which 
made one of the early studies in this field in 1948, a study to determine 
the practicality of nuclear powered aircraft. In 1949 the AEC set 
up an ad hoc committee composed of myself from the NACA, Dr. 
Hafstad from the AEC, Admiral Lonnquest of the Navy Bureau of 
Aeronautics, and General Putt of the Air Force, for the purpose of 
coordinating the efforts of the NACA, AEC, and military services. 
The NACA had special capabilities in the field of heat transfer, in 
the field of materials, and in the field of jet engines generally, and, as 
most of you know, in the nulcear-power plant, the nuclear reactor 
replaces the combustion chamber, and you still have other components 
of the engine. 

About in 1947 a working agreement was signed between the chief 
of the AEC Clinton Laboratories Division and the Director of NACA. 
The scope of this agreement has been extended from time to time, and 
at present the agreement is between the General Manager of the AEC 
and the Director of NACA. This agreement defines the areas of 
interest to both AEC and NACA, procedures for obtaining NACA 
assistance, and the loaning of NACA personnel to AEC for training 
purposes. 
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I emphasize, again, that the NACA has been a junior partner in this 
enterprise, and has been concerned with the same type of basic re- 
search support as it now carries on in connection with jet engines, 
ram-jet engines, and rocket engines. 

Mr. DuruHam. You have probably been junior in size but not junior 
in depth, I would say. 

Dr. DrypEen. We will let others judge that. 

Mr. DurHam. Knowing something about what you have done. 

Dr. Drypen. We have been able to simulate the temperature and 
pressure conditions with facilities which we have normally available 
at the laboratory. We have done a very limited amount of work on 
radiation effects, using small quantities of material obtained from the 
Atomic Energy Commission. It seemed to us that we were not making 
an effective contribution on the whole program because we were not 
also simulating the large radiation, neutrons, and gamma rays, to 
which the parts of nuclear engines and nuclear aircraft would be sub- 
jected. The facility which is before you uses as a source of radiation 
what I would call by now a common garden variety of research re- 
actor. This is a tool which becomes a source of radiation, so that we 
can subject materials and components to the realistic radiation tem- 
perature and pressure conditions they would meet in a nuclear power 
plant. 

Mr. Duruam. What is the cost of that one, Doctor? 

Dr. DrypeNn. The cost of this facility is $4,850,000. 

First, I want to tell you about the coordination with the AEC and 
the Department of Defense: We called on Chairman Strauss and had 
many discussions with General Keirn and his group within the Com- 
mission who are charged with the primary responsibility for this pro- 
gram. Asaresult, I have an unclassified letter from Chairman Strauss 
dated October 27, 1954, which can be read into the record. 

Dear Dr. Hunsaker: In reply to your letter of October 14, 1954, we are 
agreed that it is quite timely that the NACA should at this time propose to con- 
struct a component research facility for aircraft nuclear propulsion. The com- 
plexity of materials of heat transfer development problems pertaining to the 
application of nuclear energy to aircraft propulsion certainly warrants all the 
attention that can be devoted to them. In recognition of the strategic military 
and diplomatic advantages of truly long-range aircraft, the Commission for some 
years has engaged in a substantial development effort on the nuclear portion of 
this program, in cooperation with the Air Force and NACA, aimed at achieve- 
ment of practical nuclear powerplants for this purpose. While substantial 
progress has been made, much remains to be done to augment and extend our 
knowledge. 

The Commission approves wholeheartedly the project you have proposed. 

I may interject that this received the formal action of the full 
Commission, and was not merely the action of the Chairman. I 
continue to quote from Chairman Strauss’ letter: 

It will be pleased to review the plans for your new facility to make such sugges- 
tions as are appropriate and to render such other technical assistance as it can. 
Sincerely yours, 
Lewis Strauss, Chairman, 

Now, similar letters—but unfortunately classified—have been re- 
ceived from Donald Quarles, Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Research and Development. His letter contained the proviso that 
we should, of course, clear with the AEC and avoid duplication with 
their programs. 
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We have similar classified letters from the Air Force and the Navy. 
These could be shown to the committee, but cannot be placed in the 
open record. 

Mr. Duruam. Doctor, at this point I think it is well to discuss this 
item pretty fully. I have some views on it. I am of the definite 
opinion that you should have had it probably long ago. I think it is 
almost necessary in the type of work you do in nuclear-powered 
engines, of which, of course, we expect to build more in the future. 

Dr. Drypren. Mr. Chairman, I think we will have to come back to 
this for full discussion. I wonder if I might run through the rest of 
the program? 

Mr. Duruam. All right. 

Dr. Drypen. There is one other poimt in connection with this 
Lewis facility: Of the $4,850,000, $270,000 is estimated for the 
purchase of approximately 500 acres of land. We expect to have a site 
survey made by a competent consulting firm. We cannot, we think, 
locate this on the present site of the laboratory, because of the 
precautions that are necessary in connection with nuclear reactors. 
We do feel that it will be possible to locate this research reactor in 
the general vicinity of Cleveland, so that we do not have to build up 
an elaborate supporting organization in connection with its operation. 
It can be operated as an auxiliary station of our Cleveland laboratory, 
just as we operate the small pilotless flight range as an auxiliary station 
of our Langley Laboratory. We can do it that way at far less cost 
than if we went a long distance and tried to build up a completely new 
laboratory. 

I think you will want to come back to this point. 

The other point to mention is this: I think you gentlemen are 
always interested in what the operating cost of new facilities that you 
authorize is likely to be. The estimated operating cost of this facility 
is about $375,000 per year. The entire personnel complement would be 
about 70. 

Now, to run through the other items at Lewis: There is an item 
of $2.6 million for conversion of the 8- by 6-foot propulsion tunnel to 
transonic operation. This wind tunnel is one in which burning can_ 
be done, in which you can actually run engines. 

It at present begins with a low supersonic speed and we are finding 
it necessary to do combustion experiments at transonic speeds. 

This particular tunnel was one of the first three large supersonic 
wind tunnels built in this country, shortly after World War I]. At 
that time it cost about $6.6 million. It is estimated that it would 
cost $13 million to reproduce the same thing today. 

We are proposing to spend about $2.6 million to make this wind 
tunnel capable of operation at speeds in the neighborhood of Mach 
No. 1. 

Mr. Duruam. That is a new tunnel, not one of the old rebuilt 
tunnels? 

Dr. DrypEen. It depends on “‘old.”’ It is a tunnel 10 years old 
which we would like to convert to make it more useful. 

By agreement with the Bureau of the Budget we include in the 
construction and equipment authorization all items of construction 
involving brick and mortar and items which are estimated to cost 
about $100,000 or more. This accounts for what may seem to you 
to be an inordinate number, from the point of view of what you are 
used to in the Defense Department, of relatively small items. I am 
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not saying the money is not sizable. It is an appreciable amount of 
money, but I did want to explain why these smaller items are included. 

One of the fields in which there is great hope for large improvements 
in the performance of aircraft is through the development of special 
high-energy fuels. We need a couple of extra test cells to carry out 
new work on these fuels. They are types of substances which are 
toxic, poisonous in nature, and you cannot run them in the ordinary 
test cells which are already there. We are requesting $310,000 for 
this purpose. 

There is an item of $490,000, which brings a benefit all out of pro- 
portion to its cost. It, again, is one of these straight business items. 
As the Lewis Laboratory has grown, we have found it a very good 
business proposition to keep our facilities interconnected so that all 
of the air handling capacity available could be used at any test cell. 
In other words, instead of buying new exhausters, the installation of 
appropriate tie lines will permit the existing exhauster capacity to 
be used in every test cell location so that a large engine could be 
run in any of several spots. This item is a tie line connecting the 
altitude exhaust systems of the propulsion systems lab, the engine 
research building, and the altitude wind tunnel. 

There are additional fuel storage tanks necessary—$145,000. As 
you know, jet engines use large amounts of fuel. As the laboratory 
has grown the existing fuel storage capacity has become inadequate. 

The next item is one for $185,000. Experience in our propulsion 
systems laboratory has shown that a great deal of time could be saved 
if some of the repairs, the instrumentation work on the engines to be 
put into this facility, could be done right at the facility, rather than 
trucking them to some other part of the grounds. This item covers 
the provision of workspace as an alteration to the existing shop 
building of the propulsion systems’ laboratory. 

The final item at the Lewis Laboratory is $175,000 to repair an 
altitude exhauster which failed in operation and was wrecked. 

The last item included in the bill is for the pilotless aircraft station, 
a fuel storage magazine for the storage of rocket motors and igniters. 
At present we do a lot of this storage at Langley Laboratory, and 
take the material to Wallops Island when needed. Weare now getting 
into larger rocket motors with the higher speeds. They cannot be 
transported on the ferryboats across the bay, for safety reasons. It is 
sound business to have the rocket motors delivered directly to the 
test site, and it will be necessary to provide this fuel storage magazine 
at the site. 

This completes a brief statement of the items in the 1956 program. 

There is one general problem that I want to bring to vour attention: 
Each year the General Accounting Office makes an audit of our opera- 
tions. In connection with their audit they have brought up the 
question of appropriation practices of the Congress, and have made 
some recommendations to the Congress in the last 2 years. I want 
to be sure that the committee is familiar with them. If the Congress 
wants us to operate differently, we would like to know about it. 

The point is this: In connection with our construction work we 
have technical people whose salaries are carried in our salaries and 
expenses appropriation. As many of you know most of our construc- 
tion is highly technical. 

Mr. Durnam. Dr. Dryden, before going into this, tell us how this 
affects the authorization committee. 
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Dr. Drypen. The recommendation was that the Congress should 
write restrictive legislation which would make us charge the salaries 
and expenses of our design and inspection staffs to the construction 
appropriation itself. The records from the accounting standpoint are 
clear. The GAO points out that in the last 5 years, when we have 
spent, I think, about $137 million on construction, that some $6 
million, or 4.7 percent, or if you want to look at it in another way, 
about 1 percent of the cost per year, is charged to our salaries and 
expenses appropriation. This covers the salaries of the engineers and 
draftsmen who make preliminary designs, and inspectors who see that 
the construction is done in accordance with our specifications. 

The preparation of specifications is quite a highly technical matter. 
For much of the equipment designed—we have the greatest source 
of design knowledge in the country. I say this somewhat modestly. 
We were recently called upon to assist the AEC, and one of its con- 
tractors, in the design of compressors for a new facility. We were 
able to save them in operating costs something like a million dollars 
a year, because of the special knowledge of our people gained from our 
research on compressors. 

We have prepared our budget in this manner for years. The 
Budget Bureau is familiar with it. I am not so sure this committee 
is familiar with it. The Appropriations Committee is familiar with 
it. There has been no objection whatever from any congressional 
source. It is a simpler and less expensive way of doing business. 

As I say, the accounting records are clear. It is perfectly easy for 
the GAO to get from our records the amount of money which might 
be said to contribute to the construction program. The information 
is available to Congress at any time it wants it. We would be happier 
not to have to draw some very fine line between what you say is the 
price of this building and what you might consider the normal opera- 
tions of the NACA. However, we are willing to do anything which 
the Congress wishes in this matter. 

Mr. Kr_Lener. Doctor, the committee can understand it is a 
bookkeeping matter, and that is all. In other words, each of these 
items set out in the bill with a specific price actually will cost a little 
bit more than this? 

Dr. Drypen. That is right. 

Mr. Ketiener. One percent or perhaps less than 1 percent, but 
in the order of that? 

Dr. Drypen. That is right. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that completes this very quick rundown on 
the projects, and we can either proceed or try to proceed in open 
session, or if you wish to go into more detail—— 

Mr. Duruam. Doctor, on the point you have just discussed, I want 
you to be perfectly frank with the committee because this agency, 
I think, probably is the heart of the whole development of our Air 
Force, and has been. I give it credit for a great amount of our advances 
in the sciences in this field. 

I would like for you to give the committee a frank answer: Could 
you operate better under the recommendation of the GAO or could 
you operate more efficiently as you are operating at the present time? 
You have never requested a large amount of funds. It is an agency 
that has always operated very efficiently, as far as I have been able to 
determine in the past 17 years, at least. 
55066—55—No. 42 








Dr. Drypen. Mr. Chairman, we are convinced that the most effici- 
ent operation is under the present procedure. 

Mr. Duruam. You are being perfectly frank with the committee. 
As I say, I am not familiar with the operation because I have not 
studied it. It is a matter we can take up later if we care to have some 
legislation on it. 

Dr. Drypen. Since the General Accounting Office has raised the 
question 2 years in succession, I wanted to be sure to bring it to your 
attention. We are quite happy with the present situation. We think 
it is the most efficient. We have not been able to convince the GAO, 
however. 

Mr. Durnam. Does any member of the committee have any ques- 
tion they would like to ask Dr. Dryden? 

Mr. Doyue. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask about this item of 
land. 

Mr, Duruam. Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doyur. That is, 500 acres on page 4. 

Isn’t there any land you can get without adding the 500 acres? 

Dr. Drypen. It is possible the site selected will be on federally 
owend land. Our present diffictuly is we cannot proceed too vigor- 
ously until we know whether land acquisition is authorized. We will 
then have to make a site study. We have to comply with all the safety 
requirements of the AEC. There are some Federal sites which may 
possibly be suitable. This authority is requested so we don’t have to 
come back to you again, if it does not prove possible to use federally 
owned land. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Doyle, at that point, since we have opened up 
this matter for discussion, this is the reactor; this year the AEC has a 
very large program of building reactors all over the country for research 
facilities, and, of course, they all use some amount of fissionable mater- 
ial. What has disturbed me a little bit, Doctor, is the fact that 
every art—of course, last year the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy did not have authorizing power, but they do have under the 
new legislation. I discussed this item with Mr. Cole and also with 
the Chairman, and last year the Army came in asked for a reactor, 
the Navy came in and asked for a reactor, and it looked to me as if 
we should at least have all of this facility flowing from one point; 
not get it scattered all over if we could help it. 

I don’t know whether the committee members will agree with me or 
not, but I am of the opinion that since there is a committee that has 
authorizing power now that this tiem should go to that committee. 

I understand how it got here, and I am for it, understand. I 
think you should have it. I think vou should have had it last year, 
but you didn’t ask for it. I feel that this item should go over, and 
come in new legislation. If the committee feels the same way, I 
think it would give for much better construction of this whole system, 
since it is also closely related, hazards, and everything else, and then 
you don’t get into this field of confusion on Capitol Hill. 

Dr. Drypen. From my point of view, the handling of the legisla- 
tion is a congressional matter. We were authorized by the Bureau 
of the Budget to send it over in one document, and this we did. Now, 
it is up to the Congress to decide what committees should consider 
it, and we are quite willing to appear before any committee. 

Mr. Durnam. The main disturbance, of course, is the use of the 
fissionable material because, after all, you have to go to the Com- 
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mission for that directly. You can’t get it from any other source, 

Dr. Drypren. That is correct. 

Mr. Duruam. It is all controlled by them, and it is your field 
element you have to have. 

Dr. Drypen. Mr. Chairman, General Keirn, from the Commission, 
who heads the program on nuclear propulsion of aircraft, is with us 
this morning. You may want to ask him some questions about this. 

Mr. Duruam. All right. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Doctor, these are all existing facilities, are they not? 

Dr. Drypen. The nuclear facility is new. The two small high- 
speed free-flight facilities at the Ames Laboratory are new. The fuel 
storage magazine is new; the rest are all essentially what you would 
call modifications and alterations. 

Mr. Price. I remember when we were in some argument about 
Tullahoma, there was some conversation on the floor based on the 
belief that even Tullahoma wasn’t necessary; that we had sufficient 
wind tunnels to conduct the research that was needed in this field. 
I am not one of those that believed that. 

I would just like for you to give us an answer to that type of an 
argument. 

Dr. Drypen. You mean to the argument the facilities are not 
needed? 

Mr. Price. That is right, that we have sufficient number of wind 
tunnels—the Army, Navy, and Air Force, have wind tunnels in 
different sections of the country, and that any new facility would be 
just overlapping what we already have. 

Dr. Dryprn. Mr. Price, I think there was a very complete hearing 
on this matter before the Senate in which I tried to state quite 
definitely that the facilities at Tullahoma are unique. There is 
nothing like them elsewhere; that they are needed for the program; 
that the three unitary plan facilities of the NACA and the facilities at 
Tullahoma were part of a considered plan by the NACA and the 
Department of Defense. 

There were essentially five wind tunnels in these facilities. They 
were aimed at various specific parts of the technical picture, and, in 
my opinion, they are all needed, and they will be filled with work 
very quickly. 

Mr. Duruam. Excuse me, Mr. Price, but when we set up the 
unitary plan we set it up for that idea of controlling it almost entirely 
under the supervision of NACA as an agency of the Government so 
we would not get a surplus. 

Mr. Price. That is one point that I would like for these hearings 
to develop fully because I am certain you do have opposition to any 
additional construction of any sort. 

Dr. Drypen. There was a very comprehensive hearing on this 
matter in the Senate. Without refreshing my memory, I cannot 
identify the Senator who initiated this hearing. There was a very 
extensive—— 

Mr. Uxmer. Senator Ellender. 

Dr. Drypen. Senator Ellender initiated a hearing on this whole 
subject. The Defense Department had a very comprehensive report, 
which was submitted at that hearing, and there was a discussion 
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lasting half a day. I could repeat a part of it, but I don’t know that 
you want me to do that now. The conclusion of the committee was 
and Senator Ellender himself said that apparently there is need for 
all of these facilities. This appears in the record. 1 can’t quote his 
exact language. 

Mr. Pricr. Each facility has a peculiar responsibility. 

Dr. Drypen. A technical capacity; yes, sir. 

Mr. Pricr. They are not duplicate facilities. 

Dr. Drypen. That is right. 

Mr. Price. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Hess. No questions. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Bray? 

Mr. Bray. No questions. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Doyie. May I ask this: Why couldn’t some of these wind 
tunnels serve more than one purpose, and thus reduce the capital 
investment? Why couldn’t you build sort of a multipurpose or dual- 
purpose wind tunnel? 

Dr. Drypren. This, of course, comes from trying to oversimplify. 
The workload was also studied in great detail. The problem is 
something like this: I mentioned that we have this one tunnel where 
we can run an engine and burn fuel and let the gases go out without 
any disturbance. I failed to mention that one of the unitary plan 
tunnels being completed there at Lewis also has this capacity. 

If you have to do burning you cannot do it in the wind tunnel where 
the air has to be recirculated through the compressor and the motor, 
so when I referred to special technical capacities, or limitations, this 
is the kind of thing I mean. 

Now, you do have to consider workload, because obviously you 
could use this expensive facility in which you provided the means of 
handling exhaust gas for an ordinary aerodynamic test; it would be 
like using a 10-ton truck for a 1-ton truck job. It would be highly 
expensive to use that facility for some of the other types of tests. 

The workload study showed that in the case of small supersonic 
wind tunnels, we certainly had all that we needed, and perhaps 1 or 
2 more, and some steps were recommended to deal with that situation. 

In the case of the large facilities, which were not yet in operation, 
it was pretty hard to point specifically to requirements equal to the 
total capacity of all facilities if they were run 2 and 3 shifts a day. 

Mr. Doyite. May I make my question a little bit more clear: I 
visited, as you know, several of these very interesting wind tunnels, 
and the impression | gained from all of them, or the larger ones, was 
there was a tremendous amount of money went into the foundations 
and the walls and the roofs, et cetera. Why couldn’t the largest 
capital investment in each of these larger wind tunnels be so invested 
that you could have more than one purpose served? 

Do you get my meaning? In other words, the walls, the structure, 
the foundations, the roadways, and all those things—why can’t they 
serve just more than one test? 

Dr. Drypren. They do serve more than one purpose. You have a 
picture there, I think, of the Ames unitary tunnel. That tunnel has 
three circuits running off the same powerplant. Those three circuits 
differ in the speed ranges they cover. That wind tunnel can be used 
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for aircraft models and also for missile models. That installation 
comprises, in effect, three different purpose wind tunnels of differing 
capacities, but all operating, one at a time, with the same motor drive 
installation, quite along the lines of your suggestion. 

I think you have to consider, both the need for the specialized kind 
of work that can only be met with a particular type of facility, and 
also the workload as a whole. The survey I me ntioned was made on 
the assumption that the Department of Defense’s research and develop- 
ment program in aircraft and missiles would be stabilized at about the 
level it then had. I think it climbed a little bit. It was also based 
on the assumption that we are going to ¢ ison to push the perform- 
ance of aircraft and missiles to still higher speeds at higher altitudes. 
You may recall the whole purpose of | these new unitary wind tunnels 
was to get above a Mach number of 2, twice the speed of sound 

Ir. Durnam. Then at the present time, if I get your statement, 
Doctor, you feel like the Air Force, as far as speed is concerned, where 
the human element is involved, has the facilities to carry out what- 
ever necessary research a man can withstand. 

Dr. Drypen. That is right. I don’t need to remind you that man 
has flown at two and a half times the speed of sound. The research 
airplane that was used is not a practical military aircraft, and, very 
frankly, it has stability and control problems. We are using those 
researc h airplanes to study such problems. 

Mr. Duruam. This committee can say that what is involved in this 
bill is additional equipment to the present equipment in the field of 
speed of guided missiles to a large extent? 

Dr. Drypen. I tried to summarize it earlier in this way: The ni 


equipment is for two purposes: One is to support the nuclear powe1 


plant developme nt in the same way that we have been doing in the 
development of the jets, the ram jets, and the rockets. Two, to do 
the basic research supporting the long-range ballistic missile develop- 
ment. 
Mr. Duruam. Can’t we practically understand when we authorize 
Mr. Duruam. Can’t v { 
this research instrument in the nuclear field that we provided one 
already for the Army, we provided one for the Navy. Now, we could 
provide one for the Air Force to a certain extent? 
Ir lp 7” la | 4 |] , Lat | . ' To 4 ho + principal 
Ur. URYDEN. A ay i le Vou Wilat i COLMCCIVE to De Lhe principa 
difference? As 1 understand it, the research reactor of the Nav) will 


be used primarily for materials for use in submarine and ship power- 
plants. 

Mr. Durnam. That is correct. 

Dr. Drypen. The one that we are requesting is primarily f yr air- 
craft powerplants, and the one the Army has is primarily for the 
portable power in remote areas. I don’t savy as Mr. as le has 
mentioned, that you cannot do both with one facility, but the program 
is so large that you are certainly going to have more than one facility 
working on the submarine, ship, aircraft, and stationary powerplant 
problems. 

Mr. Lankrorp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Lankford. 

Mr. LaAnKrorp. What do they mean by unitary plan wind tunnel? 

Mr. Durnam. That was a plan that was adopted by this committee 
and enacted into law whereby we authorized most of these expensive 
facilities under one bill for the NACA, Air Force, Army, and Navy. 
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We set up a unitary plan that would provide the necessary facilities 
for all these agencies, and not let it get so spread out. 

Dr. Drypen. That is correct. Just after we became acquainted 
with all the Germans had been doing on V-—2 rockets, and all these 
subjects, there was a great effort in this country to plan our resources 
for the future on a broad front. We had been concentrating on 
winning the war by improving the airplanes that we then had. There 
came up before this committee—I don’t know whether it ever reached 
this committee, I guess it didn’t quite reach this figure—a figure of 
$2.2 billion for new facilities. I think it was trimmed down con- 
siderably before it got to the Congress. 

Mr. Durwam. That is right. 

Dr. Drypen. I believe the amounts finally authorized are perhaps 
in the neighborhood of $400,000. 

Mr. Durusam. Four hundred million. 

Dr. Drypen. Four hundred million dollars. I beg your pardon. 
And the amount appropriated is somewhat less than that. So it is 
called unitary because there was an attempt to get everybody’s needs 
considered at one time instead of having each of us in here piecemeal. 

Mr. Lankxrorp. In other words, these wind tunnels and facilities 
are part of an overall plan, all of which meshes together? 

Dr. Drypren. That is the intent of the word; yes, sir. 

Mr. Motionan. Mr. Chairman. 

Doctor, is there any basic difference in construction requirements, 
or the construction plan of the wind tunnel used for the naval experi- 
ments and those of the Air Force or the Army? 

Dr. Drypen. You are talking wind tunnels or nuclear facilities? 

Mr. Mo.ionan. Wind tunnels, themselves. You say you would 
not say they could not be used, but you left a shadow of doubt in 
my mind. 

Dr. Drypen. The technical characteristics are quite different—the 
speed, size, power, the kind of models it will take, the pressure of the 
air in the tunnel, and in some cases temperature. 

Mr. Moutuiouwan. Actually, whether we had given you authority to 
build wind tunnels to serve all of these purposes you still would have 
needed the same number of wind tunnels? 

Dr. Drypen. That is right. The effort has been to coordinate the 
needs of all the agencies. There is now set up for the first time a 
facilities coordinating committee in the Department of Defense, and 
in Secretary Quarles’ office, on which I sit, along with Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Secretary of Defense representatives. 

Mr. Moutionan. There has been no additional expense involved so 
far as we are concerned with the giving of the authorization to the 
Army and to the Navy and to the Air Corps? 

Dr. Drypen. That is right. 

Mr. Duruam. Dr. Dryden, can you tell the committee at the 
present time how many facilities you have that can test a complete 
engine? 

Dr. Drypen. There are four large altitude tanks. There are some 
smaller ones. 

Ralph, can you answer that? 

Mr. Unmer. Four large altitude tanks, the altitude wind tunnel 
and the 8- by 6-foot wind tunnel. 

Mr. Duruam. They were authorized under the original project? 
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Dr. DrypENn. Some before that. 

Mr. Duruam. The engine test facilities, then, you feel are in 
fairly excellent shape? 

Dr. Drypen. So far as the Government is concerned, the engine 
test facilities are in pretty good shape. 

Mr. Duruam. Having some knowledge, I think probably the great- 
est knowledge of any individual here in America, I would say do you 
regard our facilities now surpassing the facilities as far as you know in 
any part of the world? 

Dr. Drypen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. Any other questions from the committee? 

Mr. Price. I would like to ask one more question, Mr. Chairman. 

On that chart vou have 260 specialized research facilities listed. 
What type of facilities are those? 

Dr. Dryven. I think what is shown there in the photograph is a 
setup for research on turbine components of engines as an example. 
The figure is a rough count. There is a fuels laboratory, for example; 
there is a structures research laboratory, several facilities for hydro- 
dynamic work on flying boats, and so forth. This rough figure is used 
to give some idea of the great number of different kinds of specialized 
facilities needed for research in aeronautics. 

It is an attempt to give some idea of the general scope and magnitude 
of the facilities at our laboratories. 

Mr. Price. Doctor, your committee, of course, is an advisory 
committee? 

Dr. Drypen. This is a misnomer, sir. 

Mr. Price. I was getting to that point. I wonder what your 
administrative capacity is in connection with these facilities? 

Dr. Drypen. Do you mean in terms of the operating budget? It 
has been of the order of 50 or 52 million dollars a year. The total 
number of employees, about 7,200. It is set up as an independent 
agency of the Government, with a 17-man committee, which 1s like a 
board of directors. Dr. Hunsaker is chairman of the committee. 
On that committee are representatives of the military services— 
General Twining is a member of the committee, General Putt is a 
member of the committee, and Admiral Ofstie and Admiral Harrison. 
Mr. Quarles is a member of the committee. There are representatives 
from industry—people from industry, not really representing indus- 
tries, but members in their own right, Arthur Raymond of Douglas, 
Fred Crawford of Thompson Products Co., Jimmy Doolittle, the 
vice president of Shell; Dr. Astin, the Director of the Bureau of 
Standards; Mr. Preston Bassett, president of Sperry Gyroscope Co.; 
Dr. Carmichael, the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution; Mr. 
Ralph Damon, president of TWA; Dr. Bronk of the National Academy 
of Sciences; Dr. Reichelderfer, Chief of the United States Weather 
Bureau; and Messrs. Adams and Ryan of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
are the other members of the “board of directors.”’ 

Mr. Price. Do you go into the administrative functions in con- 
nection with these facilities? 

Dr. DrypEen. We operate them. We do the research. 

Mr. Price. You actually operate them? 

Dr. DryprEn. Oh, yes. We have a civil-service staff. I am the 
full-time head of the civil-service staff, 
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Mr. Duruam. Might I ask you this morning to give for the record 
the members of each of your departments, and his function in the 
field, if you don’t mind? 

Dr. Drypen. Yes. 

Mr. Duruam. If you will just put in the record—call each one out 
and what he does. 

Dr. Drypen. You want them now? 

Mr. Duruam. Yes. 

Dr. Drypen. Mr. John F. Victory, executive secretary of the 
committee; next to him Ralph E. Ulmer, budget officer; Addison M. 
Rothrock, assistant director for propulsion research; Paul G. Dem- 
bling, legal adviser; General Keirn is from the AEC, as I mentioned, 
he is not a member of the NACA staff; Robert Littell, who is assistant 
to me; Edward H. Chamberlin, executive officer; Ira H. Abbott, 
assistant director for aerodynamic research; Richard V. Rhode, 
assistant director for aircraft loads and structures research; and 
Edward Mecutchen, from our budget office. The others present 
are not from our organization. 

Mr. Duruam. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Dorie. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this: 

Doctor, what was the first year that your agency received Govern- 
ment financial aid? 

Dr. DeypEeNn. 1915, sir 


Mr. Doyite. How many hundred million dollars have you received 
in Government money since 1915? 

Dr. Drypren. All of it is Government money, sir. 

Mr. Doyie. How much is that? 

Dr. Drypen. We would have to supply that for the record. 

(Appre priations 1915 to 1955, inclusive, $751 264,349.) 

Mr. Doyter. I wonder what portion of that total sum of Govern- 
ment money has gone into construction? 

Dr. Drypen. About half, I think. The total plant value is around 
$300 million. 

Mr. Doyis. That is near enough, if that 1s approximate. What 
portion of the construction since 1915 is now obsolete, if any? 

Dr. Drypren. It would be difficult to give you that figure. Of 
course, the costs were very much lower in the early days. Some 
half a dozen facilities, I would say, have disappeared completely; 
the original low speed atmospheric wind tunnel, the variable density 
wind tunnel—less than a million dollars, [ would say. 

You see, the policy of the Committee has been to keep it modern, 
if it is at all possible, to keep the facilities up to the need rather than 
to start over again with a completely new facility. 

Mr. Doyie. What would you say are the factors that have caused 
obsolescence to occur? 

Dr. Drypen. The advance in aeronautics, from a few hundred 
miles an hour to the top speed of the fighters now. I think you will 
find that the NACA has been pretty well at the forefront in anticipat- 
ing the research needs of aviation. I have referred to the first three 
large supersonic wind tunnels built in this country. They were built 
by the NACA. They were built at a time when the speed of the 
military airplane was under 500 miles an hour. These wind tunnels 
were designed to operate at twice the speed of sound, or roughly 
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1,500 miles per hour. Every one thought that was surely adequate. 
The tunnels have just kept ahead of what has been done in an air- 
plane, in a research airplane. The same way with engine test facili- 
ties. This I think was also developed in the Senate hearings that 
I have referred to. I think in general the NACA has been pretty 
well able to pace the advancing art. 

Mr. Duruam. You go from one test tube to another. 

Mr. Doyte. Mr. Chairman, my 2 or 3 questions were not directed 
to criticize him, but we have 2 or 3 distinguished members of this 
committee that are new on this committee, and I asked it for their 
information, and also for the record. 

Dr. Dryven. The difficulty for any layman to recognize is the 
tremendous pace of any measure you want to take of aeronautical 
development—passenger-miles traveled in civil airlines, maximum 
speed of military aircraft, dollars spent by the military in aeronautical 
research and development—any criterion that shows—we have 
begun, of course, to level off a little bit. The NACA has been leveled 
off by the Congress for about 2 or 3 years. 

This is not a matter before your committee. I must say, if we don’t 
get the money to run this $75 million investment in unitary plan 
wind tunnels, now coming into operation, that it will have been a 
great waste, but this is a matter for discussion with the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. Motionan. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Duruam. Yes. 

Mr. Mo.ionan. Doctor, the chart on page 1 here would suggest 
that the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, the Com- 
mittee itself, is your final administrative authority; is that true? 

Dr. Drypgen. That is right. 

Mr. Motionan. Even though the entire operations of the Com- 
mittee are financed by Federal funds; the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics has control of those funds, subject, of course, to 
congressional action. 

Dr. Drypen. That is right. 

Mr. Motionan. You have no direct line of administrative authority 
to the Air Force or to any of the defense establishments? 

Dr. Drypven. Not in the sense that they directly control our opera- 
tion. Weare very closely intermeshed, starting with General Twining 
and General Putt on the main committee, military representation on 
our many advisory technical subcommittees, which are the people 
who recommend what the most pressing problems are, and what 
ought to be done, plus daily contact—and this is not exaggerated at 
all; many contacts daily between military project officers, Department 
of Defense contractors, and ourselves. 

Mr. Motionan. Who appoints the members? 

Dr. Drypen. The President appoints the members of the NACA 
and the NACA appoints annually the members of its subcommittees. 
This is in accordance with regulations authorized by law and approved 
by the President. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Lankford. 

Dr. DrypEen. Do you have people from the outside here? 

Where are you from? 

Major Wart. I am from the Department of the Army. 
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Mr. Lankrorp. Doctor, you mentioned one of the fields in which 
you were doing research was the hydrodynamic field. 

Are your research undertakings done at the request of the Navy, 
for instance, or do you initiate the projects yourselves? 

Dr. Drypen. Both. 

Mr. LANnkrorp. And then if you initiate a project on your own the 
findings of that research are made available? 

Dr. Drypen. That is right. 

Mr. LAnKForp. Do you send it to the Navy or do they have to 
ask for it? 

Dr. Drypen. They are sitting right on our committees, before 
whom these programs come, so they are familiar right from the very 
beginning, and then we do send them the report. More frequently, 
we go over and brief them. 

Here again, with the press present, I cannot give you illustrations. 

Mr. Duruam. They give you a problem and it is up to you, of 
course, to solve it? 

Dr. Drypren. Some problems are general problems applicable to 
all development, some are very specific. 

Mr. Durnam. They give you not only one problem but hundreds 
of them every vear? 

Dr. Drypen. That is right. 

Mr. Doyite. Mr. Chairman, I intended to ask this of Dr. Dryden 
last year, and I didn’t get time to. 

I am interested in what the arrangement is between Government 
and your agency on patent rights and inventions. 

Dr. Daypen. You mean patents originated in our work? 

Mr. Doyur. Yes. 

Dr. Drypen. We protect the interest of the Government by taking 
out patents, through the Navy procedures. In other words, we have 
not set up our own patent department, but by arrangement with the 
Navy we process invention disclosures, and applications for patents 
through this procedure which reserves rights for the Government. 

Mr. Doyie. Are your employees bound by some agreement in that 
area so that the Government is protected on all inventive discoveries 


Dr. Drypen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempetinc. What generally happens is that an employee’s 
idea or patentable invention is submitted to the NACA headquarters, 
and it is reviewed by the technical staff as to its probable use by the 
Government Also, considered is whether it is of limited laboratory 


use or whether it has general application. 


i { cons dered patentable, then we WI il] process it, using Navy 
Now. if we feel that it is something that we cannot use 

ourselves, we submit it first to the Navy for its opinion. If the Navy 
turns it down we submit it to the Gevernment Patents Board to see 
whether some other agency of the Government might be interested, 


so that the Government's interests will be protected by reserving 

Mr. Dunnam. Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. I would like to ask to what extent the work of this 
Advisory Committee is competitive or overlapping with, first, the 
other two major branches of the services, which are interested—the 
Navy and the Air eee -and, sie with regard to private in- 
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Dr. Drypven. First, with regard to the military services, I have in- 
dicated that we are the principal agency—well, to answer your ques- 
tion directly, and without a long preamble, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, there is no duplication in any major program. If you talk 
about a single contract here and there that we haven’t caught up 
with, I have no doubt that you might stumble occasionally on some 
case where we have not gotten together, but not as far as any major 
program is concerned. The NACA, of course, is not in the electronics 
field or the armament field or the medical field. The military does 
all of the research in those areas. The areas where there is a possi- 
bility of overlapping, are aerodynamics, aircraft construction, and 
aircraft propulsion, and we have, I think, a very good system for co- 
ordinating the work so that we do not get into duplication. 

I could show you letters where we have stopped something because 
it was already taken care of, where the Air Force had stopped some- 
thing because it looked as if this program would duplicate something 
we were doing, so that as far as any major area is concerned, I would 
say there is no overlapping or duplication. 

Mr. Bennett. How about private industry? 

Dr. Dryprn. Private industry is engaged primarily in the develop- 
ment of specific airplanes, although they do carry on certain studies 
of aircraft designs under contract. The NACA does not design or 
construct any airplanes or engines. We don’t try to tell the military 
what kind of airplanes they should buy. They determine what they 
need. We try to tell them how to get the maximum possible per- 
formance for their aircraft. Industry comes to us with their general 
problems. Our relation is such they also tell us their specific prob- 
lems. The idea of this picture on the chart here is to show that the 
engineers from industry come around with their troubles and problems 
on a specific design, and ask us “What have you got going on, that 
will throw light on this?” 

I think the way to answer it is that the NACA provides basic 
aeronautical research data, which are not tied directly to specific 
designs, for the whole industry to use. 

In addition, about 10 or 15 percent of our work is directed toward 
helping the military and the manufacturer to get the best possible 
design. From our point of view, while there is a competition on, 
all information we have is available to everybody. As soon as the 
military services say ‘“This company is going to develop this airplane 
for us,” we work closely with that company to make that airplane the 
best possible performing airplane. We have many letters of appre- 
ciation from industry and our relations have never been better. 

Mr. Bennett. There is a last question which I would like to ask, 
and that is as a result of a constituent writing to me who is a patent 
attorney, and this constitutent has written me that in his opinion it 
might be possible that it would be more practicable and more econom- 
ical to have the Government offer large sums of money in the way of 
contracts or by way of bonuses to industry for the development of 
particular needs which the departments may desire. 

Could you make any comment on that? 

Dr. Drypen. I don’t know whether I recognize your constituent 
or not, because I have had many discussions with people along similar 
lines. Unfortunately, you come down to the matter of judgment of 
the people who are running the technical programs, of the military 








particularly. What kind of a gamble, how much of a gamble can you 
afford to take on something which has not been developed fully in an 
engineering background? 

1 personally think the inventor is still a very important element in 
our progress. On the other hand, the day of the lone inventor who is 
not backed up by engineering knowledge, is pretty well gone. The 
inventor has to be tied in with people who can study the engineering 
unplications. Otherwise, there would be a tremendous waste. 

I appreciate the problem. I think that perhaps some stimulus 
to inventors can be devised, but the development of a supersonic 
airplane, for example, is such a complex matter, requiring so many 
skills and a large organization, it is difficult for me to see how the 
Government can start a one-man organization and build it up to what 
would be necessary to develop a successful airplane. 

Mr. Bennett. Do you feel that certain types of basic research 
mig'it be overlooked if you left free enterprise in competition? 

Dr. Drypen. I was thinking more of the straight forward and hard 
engineering work. You design a structure for this airplane, you have 
to d»velop its strength under all possible conditions you can think 
about. It takes a lot of computation, a lot of structural engineers, 
highly compete: t people. I had a man work for me who built an air- 
plene in bis backyard. I think those days are pretty well gone. You 
coi ld do that when you had a wood and wire airplane. 

Mr. Benner. This particular man was telking aye competition 
with large industry involving hundreds of millions of dollars, and not 
with recurd to single inventors. 

Dr. | ‘ee YDEN. Not I being in the development picture directly, I don’t 
know that I would want to assume the responsibility for any answer 
which represented other than my own opinion. There have been 
developments by sma ul Dat Unless that small group has been 
able to build up the organization, to follow through on it, somehow our 
Arrerican system see ns - be such that it gets lost. If you try to 
pick up an invention from a small company and transfer it, you lose it. 
You must build the smell company to 

Mr. Benni rr. I don’t think my constituent is referring to a small 
company. I think he was referring to the largest of companies. 

Dr. Dreypbun. You mean competition? 

Mr. Bennerr. He felt if vou offered several hundred million dollars 
for the development of a perticular type of plane to Boeing and Curtis, 
and so forth, that they wou'd by competition be able to do the research 
more completely and efficiently than the Federal Government could do. 

Dr. Drypren. The man who dey e ‘lops the specific airplane or missile, 
whether he is in the military or industry, has what we research pe ople 
eall “the short term view.’ He is interested in the things that he 
ean get done in 1 vear, or 2 vears. Our job, as I see it, is to lay the 
groundwork for the period beyond, and thie | is not a thing easy to do, 
if vou are surrounded by the pressures of getting airplanes tomorrow or 
the next 6 months. 
I think vou have seen this in 1947. We first flew at the speed of 

| in a special research airplane, and the NACA had quite a lot 
to do with that method of attack. Now, 5 years later we have a 
tactical airplane, which is flying supersonically. It has taken about 
5 years to capitalize on that work. 
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The project officers who are in the military department have long 
since been transferred to other duties. The industry is interested in 
its production lines. They cannot afford to take the very long view 
that the research man has to take. 

We do find industry coming to us with these basic research prob- 
lems and urging us to put more manpower on this, and more on that, 
and our problem is to pick out the things which we can do within 
the resources we have. 

Mr. Doyte. May I pursue my line of questioning very briefly on 
the question of patents? 

Mr. Duruam. Yes. 

Mr. Doyte. I see we have available time. 

I didn’t understand legal counsel when you answered my question 
about the agreement. Is that in the written agreement with vour 
employees? 

Mr. Dempuina. Yes, sir. The rights and licenses reserved to the 
Government are incorporated in the initial submissions and signed by 
the employees. 

Mr. Doyue. How long a term after their employment is terminated 
with the agency are they bound by that agreement? At all? 

Mr. Demsuina. If it is something already submitted they are con- 
tractually bound. If it is anything that they worked on while they 
were in the employ of the NACA, then the Government has first call 
on the patentable idea and the rights and/or license to that invention. 

Mr. Doyte. For what period of time? For how many years? How 
many years is the employee bound by that? 

Dr. Drypen. I think it has no limit. He says, “If he worked on 
it while in our employ.”’ 

Mr. Doyue. Have you had any employee or employees directly or 
indirectly who have taken advantage of the agency and bave made 
their own individual patent applications, based upon inventive infor- 
mation they obtained while working for the agency? 

Mr. Demsuina. Not to our knowledge; no, sir. 

Mr. Doy.te. You turn the patentable features over to the United 
States Government without cost, as I understand it. Now, how, 
then, does industry get the benefit of those inventive ideas? For 
instance, how does an airplane company get the use of that patent? 

Dr. Drypren. Mr. Doyle, this may sound like a diversion, but I 
don’t know of any industry in which there js less trouble from patents 
than the aircraft industry. This is because many, many years ago 
they entered into a pooling arrangement, cross-licensing agreement, 
so that there is very little of this type of thing in the aircraft industry. 

Mr. Doyte. Cross-licensing without royalty? 

Dr. Drypen. No; I think it acts like a bank clearinghouse. They 
have some kind of a system in which they balance their accounts at 
the end of the year. 

Mr. Doyte. I didn’t make my question clear, then. 

You develop a patentable idea in your agency, and it goes to the 
benefit of the Government. 

Dr. Drypen. Yes. 

Mr. Doyie. Then how does the airplane industry get the use of 
that patent? Does the Government turn it over? 

Dr. Drypen. I will let Mr. Victory answer. 
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Mr. Vicrory. As we produce new information it goes immediately 
to industry. They are free to use it. There is no question of the 
patent rights on it. They do use it. Now, if they produce a new 
idea themselves within the ranks of industry, they may patent it. 
They will file their patent with the Manufacturers Aircraft Association, 
which is the holding organization under the cross-licensing agreement 
executed in 1917. That agreement brought enduring peace to the 
aircraft industry. 

Mr. Doy.ie. Then you touched the very point I wanted to get at. 
In other words, through tax money a patentable idea is developed; 
industry gets the free use of it. 

Dr. Drypren. They cannot charge the Government any royalty on 
it, however. 

Mr. Dorie. No; but industry gets that idea. They can develop 
that idea and take out their own patents on it; is that correct? 

Mr. Vicrory. If they had originality themselves, and were entitled 
to the patent. The Patent Office is the final arbiter there, and then 
the courts. 

Dr. Drypen. We take out the patent which reserves the right to 
the Government so the company cannot charge royalties to the 
United States on this invention. If they file a conflicting invention, 
it goes into this patent procedure of conflict, and it is resolved. 

Mr. Doyte. In other words, you make sure that the basic patent 
claims are comprehensive enough so that industry or no interloper, 
if there be such, can take away the benefit to the taxpayers of the 
money invested? 

Mr. Vierory. There have been a few cases in the history since 1917 
where individuals have undertaken to get patents and have started 
actions, but they have never recovered anything like money. The 
maximum case that I have heard of where a patent that belonged to 
the Government was attempted to be appropriated for private use, 
and the Government held up for royalties was dismissed for its 
nuisance value at $5,000. This Cross-License Agreement has been 
operated amazingly clean and efficiently, in a very satisfactory manner. 

Mr. Doyie. Thank you. 

Mr. Mo.tionan. Mr. Chairman, I have a question. 

Do vou have any estimate of the amount of rovalties that have 
been paid to the Government by reason of patents which vou hold 
and have developed? 

Dr. Drypen. We would not pay any royalty to the Government. 

Mr. Mo.ttowan. Does the Government in turn pay any royalties 
for the use of any patents that may be developed or held by private 
aircraft industry? 

Mr. Vicrory. We may, and I do believe pay some royalties on 
privately owned patents where the Government was not the originator 
and did not finance the work. 

Dr. Drypen. It would come up as a cost allowance in their con- 
tracts. | don’t quite know how to get that information right away. 

Mr. Vicerory. That is not a matter under our cognizance. As for 
our personnel, I haven't vet heard of any of our personnel who have 
made any money from patents throughout the entire history of the 
organization. Ll know of one young man who brought out a new 
method of doing something, and nobody in industry took it up. So 
he resigned from our organization and organized a little company 
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to make this tool. He went around and sold it to industry. That 
is a legitimate private enterprise. 

Mr. Doyte. Not if he developed it while he was working for the 
agency. Your agency wouldn't permit that kind of thing, would it? 

Mr. Victory. NACA doesn’t buy the product. The Government 
doesn’t buy the product. Industry buys the product. 

Mr. Doyte. Was this young man’s idea developed in an agency? 

Mr. Victory. He tried to give it to the agency to develop but that 
was not our official business. 

Dr. Drypen. The patent policy under which the military operates 
reserves rights to private inventors. 

Mr. LankForpD. Doesn’t it give the Government first crack at it, 
and if the Government doesn’t want it, it is released to the private 
inventor? 

Dr. Drypen. That is right. 

Mr. Vicrory. If we were to buy some of those tools for our use we 
would not pay a royalty. 

Mr. Doyte. In my experience in patent work, and it hasn’t been 
inconsiderable, I have known of cases where patents have been delib- 
erately kept in the possession of groups of individuals so they couldn’t 
be used. I am wondering if there is any such program as that ever 
develops? 

Mr. Vicrory. We turn all our information into the hands of the 
military and the industry, and it is all free, and generally it is used 
immediately, and we have very little interest in patents. 

Mr. Doyte. | want the record to speak clearly whatever the 
situation is. 

Dr. Drypren. I am sure you are familiar, Mr. Doyle, with the 
rather extensive controversy that goes on in the Federal Government 
as to the patent policy that employees should follow. We have pat- 
terned our practice after the military. ‘There are others who have 
other practices, and it has never been completely resolved. 

Mr. Vicrory. Our employees, like all Federal employees, have 
such rights and such rights only as are recognized in law by the 
Supreme Court’s decisions. 

Mr. Doyie. You cannot go beyond that. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment on the letter 
of transmittal, with the NACA’s 40th Annual Report, from Dr. 
Hunsaker in which he refers to the rate of progress of scientific 
knowledge. He has a very interesting paragraph in this letter, the 
second last paragraph, in which he says: 

In these critical days we should be stockpiling research results and engineering 
data, just as we are stockpiling strategic materials and weapons. During the 
past 3 years— 
and this is in the interesting part of his letter 
however, there has been a leveling off of appropriations for scientific research 
in aeronautics. This leveling off has forced the NACA to make reluctant decisions 
to slow down, or to defer indefinitely, many important research opportunities. 

In the light of that very interesting paragraph, I am wondering 
whether in this legislation for authorization which you are seeking 
here now whether you are recommending a minimum program to the 
Congress under direction of the Bureau of the Budget? 

Dr. Drypren. This vear, Mr. Price, Dr. Hunsaker personally dis- 
cussed our budget with the President. The Bureau of the Budget has 
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allowed our 1956 request substantially in the full amount requested. 
It is a considerable increase over the 1955 amount. 

Mr. Pricr. This is the full request of the NACA? 

Dr. Drypen. That is right, substantially the full request. 

Mr. Price. That will enable you to take up any of the slack you 
lost during the last 3 years? 

Dr. Dryprn. Our main problem is with the operating budget. This, 
of course, is under the jurisdiction of the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Pricer. If you are able to get what you ask for this year you 
will be enabled, then, to take up any of the slack you lost during the 
last 3 years? 

Dr. Drypren. We will. We have requested $63% million as com- 
pared to $52 million this year. 

Mr. Price. Have there been any major things during those past 
3 years that you wanted to work on you haven’t been able to work on? 

Dr. Drypen. This perhaps would be a long story. We have not 
done as much as we would have liked to do, for example, in the general 
field of automatic stability and control of aircraft. What we do is 
pick off the things which seem most urgent, but we feel that is an area 
where we have not been able to keep pace with the advancing art. 

Another area has been that of structures. There has been com- 
plaint from our structures committee for several years that we are 
not meeting fully all of the problems which arise in that field, and 
there, again, they make priority lists for us. We take the problems 
off the top. 

Mr. Price. Have you been able to do everything you wanted to 
do in a field that would tie in with nuclear propulsion? 

Dr. Drypen. Yes, except for lack of the facility that we are now 
requesting. Our part in that is, again, the heat transfer, the materials 
side. It is the supporting part. The primary developments are 
carried on by AEC and the military services. We have spent some- 
thing between three-quarters of a million and $1 million a year in 
that area, something of that sort. 

Mr. Price. Are you working in the field of temperatures, and so 
forth? 

Dr. Drypen. High temperature materials, yes. 

Mr. Price. Have you been held back in research on that because 
of lack of funds? 

Dr. Drypven. The difficulty with my answering this is, if you focus 
on one place, somebody says ‘‘Why didn’t you concentrate in that 
area.’’ You can push it one place and it pushes out some place else. 
It is a question of looking at the field as a whole and trying to allocate 
and apportion the effort as best you can, with the resources that you 
have. I can think of many fields where we would be doing more if 
our budget was larger. 

(There was a discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Price. Do you notice a shortage of engineers? 

Dr. Drypen. We are very familiar with this problem. I think all 
of you know that the entrance salary in the Government is about 
$1,000 to $1,200 a year lower than the entrance salary in private 
industry. This has given us a great deal of trouble, but very fortu- 
nately the Civil Service Commission is going to use authority, voted 
by Congress, to permit hiring above the entrance salary. We have 
been assured of action this wee k, as our recruiters go out, so we will 
be more competitive with industry. 
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We are able to hold people against competition of several hundred 
dollars a year more because of the importance of the work, their 
interest of the work, the nature of it, but a thousand to twelve hundred 
dollars is just too much for a young man out of school to put up with. 
We try to tell him it is like an intern in a hospital, he gets a lower 
salary, and he is a better doctor when he gets out. This prospective 
action of the Civil Service Commission we think will relieve this 
particular situation. 

Mr. Price. Has the NACA in these recommendations been able to 
pick up any of the projects that it has been forced to defer? 

Dr. Drypen. We have been at a fixed budget level for about 3 
years. We have changed emphasis somewhat. If we get the higher 
level we certainly will be able to make it. 

Mr. Price. Dr. Hunsaker said you have been forced to defer many 
of these projects indefinitely, and he describes them as important 
research opportunities. 

Dr. Drypen. Yes. 

Mr. Price. Even this will not permit you to pick those up; is that 
correct, this program? 

Dr. Drypen. Our 1956 budget will go a long way toward picking 
them up. This is a matter for the Appropriations Committee. We 
discuss that with them this Thursday. 

Mr. Price. This is the main part of it, the operating budget? 

Dr. Drypen. The operating budget is the acute situation. 

Mr. Duruam. Doctor, thank you very much. If we leave out the 
nuclear powered project it will be all right with you providing we 
authorize it for you? 

Dr. DrypEn. Do you wish us to seek a hearing before the other 
committee? 

Mr. DurHam. We will advise you. If the committee will stay a 
few minutes I would like to have an executive session. 

Doctor, I believe the industry also backed this unitary plan 100 
percent in the beginning? 

Dr. DryprEn. Yes. 

Mr. Duruam. When do you have to go before the Appropriations 
Committee? 

Dr. Drypren. Thursday morning. 

Mr. Duruam. It is necessary that he have this authorization before 
he goes before the subcommittee or it will be subject to a point of 
order. We will go into executive session. Sometime this committee 
would like to visit some of your facilities. The new members would 
like to do it. It is a very interesting thing. 

Also, I would like to say I would want the committee sometime to 
review the nuclear-powered engine development as it is at Cincinnati. 

Thank you very much. 

We are taking up next H. R. 2123. This bill was passed last year 
in the 83d Congress, and I do not think it is necessary to go into any 
lengthy hearing here. 

You have a statement, do you not, Mr. Nestel? 

Mr. Nesrex, I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Duruam. If you will just file your statement, and if counsel 
will explain the action on this bill, I think we can act on it in a hurry 
here, and not have to take up much time. Please take up H. R. 2123. 


(The bill is as follows:) 
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|H. R. 2123, 84th Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To repeal Public Law 820, Eightieth Congress (62 Stat. 1098), entitled ‘‘An Act to provide a 


revolving fund for the purchase of agricultural commodities and raw materials to be processed in occupied 
areas and sold”’ 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Public Law 820, Eightieth Congress (62 
Stat. 1098), entitled ‘“‘An Act to provide a revolving fund for the purchase of 
agricultural commodities and raw materials to be processed in occupied areas 
and sold’’, is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2. This Act shall take effect on June 30, 1955. 


STATEMENT OF ARNOLD NESTEL, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF 
CIVIL AFFAIRS AND MILITARY GOVERNMENT, DEPARTMENT 
OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Nesre.t. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Arnold Nestel. I am an international economist, Economics 
Division, Office of the Chief of Civil Affairs and Military Government, 
Office, Chief of Staff, Department of the Army. 

Public Law 820, 80th Congress, provided for a revolving fund for the 
purpose of (a) purchasing natural fibers (including cotton waste) 
produced in the United States, and such other materials, including 
starch, dyestuff, roller leather, and card clothing as may be used in 
processing and finishing such fibers; (6) transporting such fibers and 
other materials to occupied areas, making them available for process- 
ing, and having such fibers processed in such area; (c) insuring such 
fibers and materials and the products obtained from such processing; 
and (d) selling products obtained from such processing. 

The basic objective of this law was to assist in the industrial reha- 
biliation and economic recovery of occupied areas. It was felt that 
until these countries could be restored to a basis of self-support, the 
American taxpayers would have to continue to foot a large bill for 
feeding and clothing the people of these areas. Proceeds from the 
sale of products of commodities purchased with money from the fund 
were utilized to repay, with interest, outlays from the fund. 

Although other areas were in a position to benefit from the pro- 
visions of this act, Japan was the only area to take advantage of this 
opportunity. The Secretary of the Army was authorized to issue 
notes for purchase by the Secretary of the Treasury in an aggregate 
amount not to exceed $150 million to cover payments of costs specified 
in the act. Under this authority, a note for $100 million was issued to 
finance shipments of raw cotton to Japan and the total expenditures 
made for this purpose during 1948-49 amounted to $57,554,227. 
Complete repayment of the borrowings was effected on June 13, 1950. 
Since that date no further purchases have been made with moneys from 
that fund. 

The $100 million note was kept open in the event of any critical 
need for the further financing for United States raw cotton shipments 
to Japan during the balance of the occupation. Such a need did not 
arise in light of favorable trade developments and the acquisition of 
substantial foreign exchange balances by Japan. 

On May 22, 1952, the Department of the Treasury notified the 
Department of the Army that the $100 million note would expire as 
of June 1, 1952, and that in view of the termination of the occupation 
arrangements should be made for the cancellation of this note. 
Accordingly, the Secretary of the Army requested the Secretary of 
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the Treasury, on June 2, 1952, to transfer the $100 million note in 
full repayment to the general fund of the Treasury. 

Repeal of Public Law 820 is desired because with ratification and 
confirmation of the treaty of peace with Japan, and with no antici- 
pated requirement for outlays of money from this fund by the remain- 
ing occupied areas, no further need seems to exist for the fund; and 
repeal, if enacted, would remove from the statute books a law no 
longer required. 

urther, although the authority granted in Public Law 820 is not 
utilized, the retention of the act on the statute books imposes a 
requirement on the Secretary of the Army annually to make a com- 
plete report to Congress with respect to the status of the fund. 
Preparation of this report by the Department of the Army and 
review by the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress cause unnec- 
essary utilization of personnel and material. 

For the foregoing reasons, the Department of the Army, acting for 
the Department of Defense, urges you to consider favorably the pro- 
posed legislation which will result in a saving of United States funds 
to the taxpayer, relieve the Government of unnecessary administrative 
action, and rescission of a law no longer needed. 

Mr. Ke.uener. Public Law 820 of the 80th Congress provided for a 
revolving fund for the purpose of purchasing natural fibers in the 
United States and sending them to occupied areas where they would 
be processed into various fabrics. In the case we are involved in here 
cotton was the fabric that was made. Japan was the only occupied 
country that participated in the program, and at the present time 
some $57 million—$57% million—was spent. All of that money has 
been returned to the Treasury, but there is a requirement today that 
since the law still exists which created this fund the Department must 
make a report each year to the Congress. That involves a certain 
amount of expenditure in the field of accounting, and the processing 
of reports, and so forth. The program is now done and the money has 
been returned to the Treasury. 

The Government neither made nor lost any money in the process. 
It is merely a mechanical detail now to repeal the law so the reporting 
procedure won’t be necessary in the future. 

Mr. Hess. I move the bill be reported favorably. 

Mr. Doy te. I second the motion. 

Mr. Durnam. H. R. 2321 has been moved favorably reported to 
the full committee. Without objection, the bill is reported to the full 
committee. 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned. ) 


























[No. 5] 


FULL COMMITTEE HEARING ON MISCELLANEOUS REAL ESTATE 
PROJECTS, H. R. 2123 AND H. R. 2581 


Hovusrt OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, February 15, 1955, 

The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Carl Vinson, chair- 
man, presiding. 

The CHarrMan. Let the committee come to order. 

A quorum is present. 

The first business before the committee this morning is consideration 
of the report received in response to a resolution introduced by the 
gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Hoffman, House Resolution 136. 
Under the rules these resolutions must be reported back to the House 
within 7 days from the date of their introduction. 

Have you a report from the Department, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smart. I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMAN. Read what the report says. 

Mr. Smart. The report is responsive, by paragraph, to the resolu- 
tion, a copy of which is before each of you, House Resolution 136. 
Paragraph No. 1 requests: 

Approximately how many military installations employing five or more indi- 
viduals who receive compensation or maintenance from Federal funds are now 
maintained by the Department of Defense outside the continental limits of the 
United States of America? 

The answer is 950 military installations. 

Paragraph 1 (6): ‘ 

(1) Approximately how many individuals are employed in such installations 
and (2) at approximately what cost? 

The answer is approximately 167,000 civilian employees outside 
the United States, plus approximately 218,000 civilians who are 
employees of foreign governments engaged under contract with the 
United States. The 218,000 does not include 124,000 Germans paid 
from deutschemarks. 

Paragraph 2 (a): 

Approximately how many individuals eligible to be assigned to combat service 
and who are compensated from Federal funds are in the service outside of the 
continental limits of the United States of America? 


Approximately 1,370,000 military personnel. This figure excludes 
female military personnel. 

Paragraph 2 (6): 

Approximately how many individuals eligible to be assigned to combat service 
and who are compensated from Federal funds are in the service within the con- 
tinental limits of the United States of America? 

Approximately 1,602,000 military personnel. This figure excludes 
trainees with less than 4 months’ service, seriously hospitalized person- 
nel, female military personnel, and conscientious objectors. 
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Paragraph 3: 


What is the approximate cost of the civilian employees who are supporting 
those named under section 2 (a) and (b)? 

Answer: Approximately $4,530,276,000 per annum. This figure 
excludes costs for an average of approximately 25,000 employees of 
the Corps of Engineers, and excludes costs in relation to the 124,000 
Germans referred to in paragraph 1 (6) (1), above, and who are paid 
from German deutschemarks. 

Paragraph 4: 

What is the approximate (a) volume in long tons and (b) value in dollars of the 
supplies, both military and nonmilitary, needed per year to maintain those named 
in section 1 (a) and (b) and in section 2 (a) and (b)? 

The answer to 4 (a) is approximately 4,100,000 long tons, and the 

answer to question 4 (6) is approximately $3,300,000,000. 
» The Cuarrman. Members of the committee, in view of the fact 
that the afore-called information is submitted and it is the parlia- 
mentary procedure now that the committee, in view of that fact, 
recommend the resolution. So that recommendation is submitted to 
the House, and let it lie on the table. 

Mr. Netson. May I ask a question on (b) (1) or (6) (2)? 

Mr. Smart. 2 (b)? 

Mr. Netson. Yes. 

Mr. Smart. The answer was approximately 1,602,000 military 
personnel. 

Mr. Netson. That is at approximately what cost—2 under (6)? 

Mr. Kevuener. 1 (0) (2). 

Mr. Smart. 1 (6) (2), approximately $601,699,000 per annum. 

The CHarrRMAN. Now, that disposes of that. This is the informa- 
tion sought and it will be submitted to the House. 

Now, the next matter before the committee this morning is a report 
from Mr. Rivers’ Subcommittee on Acquisitions and Disposals of 
various pieces of property. ° 

Mr. Cots. Only for the record, from a parliamentary standpoint, 
is the motion to lay the resolution on the table necessary? 

Mr. Smart. The parliamentary procedure is that, the information 
requested having been furnished, the committee reports the resolution 
adversely. 

The CHarrMan. Without objection, we will make that motion and 
submit it to the House, adversely. 

All right, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, your Subcommittee on Acquisitions 
and Disposals met on February 4 to consider Army real estate and 
construction projects, and on February 9 held a long hearing on Air 
Force real estate and construction projects. 

In all, the subcommittee considered 28 real estate projects and 6 
construction projects. Of these, one real estate project was passed 
over for further information, and another was approved but with 
instruction to modify the type of interest to be acquired. Of the 
construction projects, all were approved; but in the case of the 
Army’s two projects the subcommittee’s approval was conditioned on 
the obtaining of an advance decision by the Comptroller General as 
to the propriety of expending funds under the authorization cited. 

In view of the great number of projects dealt with, and in the 
interest of brevity, I would like permission to deal with them gen- 
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erally, although I shall, of course, be glad to answer any questions 
which the committee may have. : 

Eight of the Army real estate projects were for Nike installations 
throughout the country. The other 4 were for Army real estate 
projects involving a transfer of land from the Air Force to the Army, 
the acquisition of a cave for machine tool storage, and 2 projects for 
ammunition facilities. The 2 Army construction projects involve the 
construction of storage facilities at 2 locations. 

The Air Force acquisitions were more varied, but dealt generally 
with runway extensions and ordnance storage. Three of them were 
transfers from the Army to the Air Force. 

The four Air Force construction projects were for classified overseas 
construction. 

Mr. Chairman, I move favorable consideration of the foregoing 
recommendations, and ask permission to place in the record at this 
time the details of the projects which can be disclosed. 


(The details follow:) 


Reaut Estate Projects CONSIDERED BY SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE, FEBRUARY 4 
AND 9 


ARMY 
Real estate acquisitions 


No. 106. Fort Bragg, N. C., acquisition of area for ammunition storage. 

No. 95. Part of Arctic Indoctrination School and Arctic Test Branch of Army 
Field Forces, Big Delta, Alaska; transfer from Air Force to Army. 

No. 101. Atchison Cave, Atchison, Kans.; for storage for production equipment. 

No. 105. Nike I, Milwaukee defense area, Wisconsin. 

No. 110. Nike I, Bridgeport defense area, Connecticut. 

No. 111. Nike I, Providence defense area, Rhode Island. 

No. 112. Fiscal year 1955 augmentation of Nike I, Los Angeles defense area, 
California. 

No. 118. Fiscal year 1955 augmentation of Nike I, Niagara Falls-Buffalo defense 
area, New York. 

No. 119. Fiscal year 1955 augmentation of Nike I, Washington, D. C., and Balti- 
more, Md., defense area. 

No. 120. Nike I, at a classified installation. 

No. 123. Fiscal year 1955 augmentation of Nike I, Detroit defense area, Michigan. 

No. 121. Point-Aux-Pins Ammunition Loading Terminal, Mobile County, Ala. 


Construction (contingently approved) 


Igloo space at Anniston, Ala., for ammunition storage. 
Open storage facilities at Rocky Mountain Arsenal, Colo. 


AIR FORCE 
Real estate acquisitions 


No. 222. Sacramento Peak Upper Air Research Observatory, N. Mex. (Laurence 
G. Hanscom Auxiliary No. 2); mineral interests in approximately 19,262 acres. 

No. 233. Bergstrom Air Force Base, Austin, Tex.; acquisition of 500 acres in 

fee and easements for ordnance storage facilities and safety area. (See 

committee notes.) 

No. 246. M-Site No. 115, Carolina Beach, N. C.; fee and easement in 22.3 acres 
for a radar installation. 

No. 248. Carswell Air Force Base, Tex.; fee and easements in 630 acres for ord- 
nance storage area. 

No. 252. Air Force Plant No. 42, Palmdale, Calif.; fee and easement for 944.01 
acres for emergency landing area. 

No. 253. Foster Air Force Base, Tex.; fee for 76 acres for runway extension and 
clear zone. 
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No. 254. Foster Air Foree Base, Tex.; fee and easements for 439 acres for ammu- 
nition storage, restrictive easements, and clear zone. 

No. 255. Fort Miley, east section; transfer from the Army to the Air Force of 12 
acres. (This is an expedited production project.) 

No. 256. George Air Force Base, Calif.; fee for 50 acres for runway extension and 
flight clearances. 

No. 258. Fort Dearborn, Rye, N. H.; transfer of 45 acres from the Army to the 
Air Force. 

No. 259. Hancock Field, Syracuse, N. Y.; transfer of 10 acres from the Army to 
the Air Force. 

No. 260. Minot Air Force Base, N. Dak.; fee and easement on 2,500 acres for new 
ADC base. 

No. 261. Mather Air Force Base, Calif.; fee for 153 acres for base expansion. 

No. 262. Air Foree ROTC Headquarters, Montgomery, Ala.; for renewal of 
GSA lease. 

No. 264. Norton Air Force Base, Calif.; fee for 117 acres for flight clearances. 


Construction 
Four classified overseas construction projects, Nos. 11—-D, 12—B, 15—G, and 16—D. 


The CHarrMan. I want to say, members of the committee, that 
I personally went over every one of these projects and find myself 
in complete accord with the decision reached by the committee. 

Mr. Bates. I move its adoption. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection, this bill is approved. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, none of the Nike projects are among 
those that were held up? 

The Cuarrman. No. All those Nikes go through. There is not 
much you can do about it. You may have to pay a high price. You 
probably pay a high price, but nevertheless, you have to do it. 

I am going to ask Mr. Durham to call up H. R. 2123, a bill which 
repeals an act to provide a revolving fund for the purchase of agri- 
cultural commodities and raw materials to be processed in occupied 
areas and sold. Mr. Durham’s subcommittee had that the other day. 

Mr. Durham? 

Mr. Duruam. The full subcommittee reported this out unan- 
imously. As you may recall, the House passed this bill at the last 
session of the Congress. It was not taken up by the Senate. 

Subcommittee No. 3 met on February 8 to consider two bills: 
H. R. 2123, which would repeal the Natural Fibers Act, and H. R. 
2581, which is the 1956 construction program for the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

H. R. 2123 has for its purpose the repeal of a law which related to 
aid granted to occupied countries. This law has served the purpose 
and should be repealed since it requires bookkeeping and accounting 
procedures, and reports which no longer have any pertinence. The 
bill was reported out of this committee last year and passed the 
House; however, it was not considered by the Senate and similar 
action on it is therefore necessary again this year. 

The Cuarrman. Under the law, we have stopped doing this, what 
is referred to in this act, and so we are trying to repeal it off the 
statute books. 

Without objection, H. R, 2123 is approved. Mr. Durham will 
report the bill. 

Now, members of the committee, all of you that are on Mr. Brooks’ 
subcommittee 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Chairman, we have one more bill that we have 
a favorable report on. 
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The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Duruam. Subcommittee No. 3 reports favorably on H. R. 
2581, unanimous, with the exception of one item in the bill. I will 
read for the committee’s information the statement. 

H. R. 2581 would authorize construction at the Langley, Ames, and 
Lewis Laboratories, and at Wallops Island Station. For the most 
part, the construction items involved are for the increments of exist- 
ing NACA facilities. The only facility of a substantial nature in the 
bill is the component research facility for nuclear propulsion at the 
Lewis Laboratory, in Cleveland, Ohio. Indeed, this is the largest 
single item in the bill. The total authorization requested for the 
Lewis Laboratory is $8,760,000, including the nuclear project facility 
representing $4,850,000. 

It was my view, which was concurred in by the subcommittee, 
that this facility would more properly be considered by the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, rather than the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. ‘The basis for my belief that this is so is the fact that the 
Joint Committee will consider during the coming year the construc- 
tion of reactors in various locations throughout the country, and it 
is not improbable that this reactor could fit into that program. I 
want the committee to understand that there is no doubt this reactor 
is a proper tool for NACA research. Indeed, I feel that they should 
have had it before this time. The only question that arose in my 
mind is what program should the legislation be in, the Joint Committee 
or this committee. With this in mind, the subcommittee amended 
the bill to delete the nuclear project facility, and I introduced a 
separate bill, H. R. 3761, authorizing the construction of a reactor 
for NACA. It was my hope at the time I introduced that bill that 
it would be referred to the Joint Committee; however, in view of the 
question as toe which committee has jurisdiction over NACA, the 
bill was referred to the Armed Services Committee. 

In view of that fact, we felt like we should look at that before this 
item was authorized. It was reintroduced by me, and is still before 
the committee for action. We don’t disapprove it, understand, but 
we just simply took it out for the time being. 

The CHarrMAN. Then from your statement, we would strike out 
from lines 7 to 12 on page 2, is that correct? 

Mr. Duruam. Not all that, no. 

Mr. Ke.iener. | will read the amendment, if you like. 

On page 2, line 8, strike the following words: ‘‘Component research 
facility for nuclear propulsion” ; change the ‘‘i’”’ in the word “‘improve- 
ments” to a capital “T’’. 

On line 11, strike the words: “and acquisition of not to exceed 
five hundred acres of land,’”’ and in line 12 change the money from 
“$8,760,000” to “$3,190,000.” 

In line 20 change $13,300,000” to “$8,450,000” and make the 
same change in line 22. 

Mr. CunNINGHAM. I move the adoption of the amendment. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Durham has a bill pending before the com- 
mittee to take care of the item deleted from this bill, and they want 
to have a study made on the reactor program by the Atomic Energy 
Committee. This committee still retains complete jurisdiction of this 
subject matter, so I don’t see any objection to reporting the bill 
without this reactor item in it. But I might say why wouldn’t it be 
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the proper thing to do to withhold reporting the whole bill until you 
finish your hearing? 

Mr. Duruam. The NACA has to go before the Appropriations 
Committee. They have no authorization for this item, and they 
expect to go, within the next few days before the Appropriations 
Committee for the money. 

a other item will probably take 2 years to build, or something 
ike that. 

The CuatrmMan. Without objection, the amendment is agreed to; 
without objection, the bill is reported as amended. Mr. Durham, 
please report the bill. 

That winds up all of the business of the full committee. We will 
take a recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

Mr. Brooks subcommittee is going to meet here right now and I 
ask the other members who are not on this subcommittee, in view of 
the fact that you are here, to sit in and get a briefing on the important 
Reserve bill. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, may I join with that suggestion, too, 
because we have a very important meeting this morning. The As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense will be here to go over the whole program. 
We appreciate anybody who will stay. 

(Whereupon, at 10:27 a. m., the committee adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 
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